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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 9 





Built in 1927-28 along the most up-to-date lines. this plant in 

| COLOGNE on the RHINE, is a joint business venture of Courtaulds 
Limited of England and Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken of 
Elberfeld, Germany. Production capacity is approximately 
eight million pounds a year. 


LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Venn. 
Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 





SEVEN ROLL HYDRAULIC 
CALENDER 


with Roller Bearings 





This 7-Roll Hydraulic Calen- 
der is one of our recent instal- 
lations in a well-known eastern 
finishing plant. 


The Heavy Cast Iron Frames 
support 3 chilled iron rolls 
bored and fitted for Steam 
Heating, two special cotton 
rolls and two Patent combina- 
tion rolls, the bottom roll being 
mounted in Textile Roller 
Bearings. 


Hydraulic Pressure applied by 
Motor Pump and Accumu- 
lator unit also serves for rais- 
ing and lowering the rolls. 
The drive on this Calender is 
by direct connected motor 
through cut cast iron gearing. 
The single drum batcher at 
delivery end for winding up 
the goods is another feature. 


WE MANUFACTURE MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Works fee cle — New York Office 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. —— 30 CHURCH ST. 


Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


by BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO., IN¢ (a Division of the MeGr 
s United States and Canada, $4.00 oand S$. A S5.00 


iw-Hill Publishing Co.), Tenth Ave. at 36th St., NEW YO! 
4 veal Mexic f other Foreign Countries, $7.0¢ i as second ¢ 
matter January 9, 1929, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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They Operate .. 
.. +» Instantly 


Foxwell Guiders feed fabric into 
any machine perfectly straight. 
They eliminate the serpentine 
motion which traveling cloth 
acquires. They operate at any 
speed, on from 12 to 15 pounds 
of air and can be moved from 
one machine to another. Their 
action is instant. They never 


have an off day or a day off. 


Foxwell Guiders 
Save Hand Labor and 
Eliminate Seconds 


They are indispensable. Use them 
wherever cloth travels. 


Foxwell Guiders are enthusiastically 
endorsed by some of the largest tex- 
tile finishing plants in the country. 
We'll be glad to supply a list of 
these concerns. 


Further information on Foxwell 
Guiders will be supplied promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 
Established 1820 Foxwell Guiders before 


a Butterworth 3-roll 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Water Mangle 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: 
W.J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 2 
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The 1929 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The “Green Book”’ 


Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely re- 
vised annually with reports on new mills and 
changes in established firms. This directory is a 
complete index to the textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 
Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, together with 
Dyeing and Finishing Plants, Bleacheries and Print Works. 
Details are given with each mill as to names of officials, 
eharacter of goods manufactured, machinery equipment, 
power used, whether equipped with a dye house or finishing 
plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct. also name 
of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of in- 
vestment and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks 
and Bonds. 

Part II—Raw Material Section. 
Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, 
Waste, Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 

Part II1I—Yarn Trade Index. 
Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with 
sizes of yarn spun and form in which put up. Also con- 
tains lists of Yarn Dealers and Commission merchants with 
kinds of yarn handled. 

Part IV—Commission and Dyeing Section. 
Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleach- 
ing, finishing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of 
commission work. 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 
Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 
Part VI—Selling Agents. 
Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, 


Export Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of 
goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Published by 


Textile World 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 


The Standard Reference Authority of the Division of McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
Textile Industry—Since 1870 Tenth Ave. at 36th St. New York, N. Y. 








ORDER BLANK 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE SEAN Ao ae ha dasi, Meee ee 0 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. OE, nine cua ko dbus cee ba emer ee diken pct teens: ** 









Gentlemen : . 
EE WN cshnixn hep bes ange sce Sb dd SNCS URES Rec eNE CSE See oe 
Enclosed find $........ for which please send prepaid 
Official American Textile Directory as checked below: Add 
D cpeekabes ete nec dp eee bees dae pla meh ete: O66 cbs ecips 025 000 
© Travelers’ Edition 0 Office Edition = res 
Flexible covers $3 Stiff covers. ; 
thumb indexed GO eee et tide tists tk scans seep orethasmis seca an aeameanee 
C) Special Combination Subscription to 6 
Textile World with Travelers’ Edition $ ee ek Gi SigG Scdis ows t 6650.6 0005 $5 ed ER ROUSE AMER RDO eay ces os 
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Moe and more mills ave 
accepling our invitation to 
SPEND a DAY § Sse 
in WORCESTER sense se 


SAINNER'S SILKS, SATIVS, Crert 


HOLYOK ¥ 


When are you coming? eplgtel Bane. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Let’s get together for Sree, 


Massachusetts. i“ 
Attention of Mr. Verry: 
our mutual profit, sos perth 
The reactions to our trip to Worcester 
are sO many ami so favorable, we want to pass 
along to you our many thanks for such an educational 
and delightful day. You have awakened latent qualities 
which we never knew some cf the men possessed, and new 
ideas are generating. We know that Crompton & Knowles 
Loome are in friendlier and more understanding hands. 
Thank you again for giving our associates 
such a successful day. 


Yours very truly, 


ene Fs ae eet a8 oe ole Sie een TR ee 
aa . PS Pago re vie ~~ 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. ee See cso 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG — 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - - + CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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CRAWFORD STOP MOTION J 









How is your hosiery running? Scores of 
knitters are using the Crawford Hosiery 
Type ... safeguarding the quality of 
their hose ... banishing delays .. . 
preventing broken needles. Is this notable 
device chalking up savings for you? 













Let us tell you all about it. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG 
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Hosiery Type 
Stop Motion 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO 


NEW BRUNSWICK’‘’N’ 
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--.- and Now—Matching and Pairing 
Tables by “ANGLE STEEL”! 


HIS new unit is the latest addition to 
ANGLE STEEL Equipment and _ the 
last word in textile mill equipment. 


Knitting, cotton, cotton cloth and yarn mills 
will find this an all-purpose table. 


Quick, efficient and profitable production is 
the rule with ANGLE STEEL Textile Mill 
Equipment. Not a makeshift line, but each 
piece built to a specific textile mill need. 


Smooth surfaces, smooth corners, smooth 
edges—all prevent damage to and reduce 
waste of costly materials. Sturdy angle and 
No. 42-72 Matching and Pairing Table. sheet steel construction insure a lifetime of 
satisfactory service. 





Remember! If we haven't got what you 
want—we'll make it for you. We solve 
unique specific problems every day. The 

: . facilities of our Engineering Dept. are 
42 in. wide, 72 in. long, 36 in. high. 18 gauge sheet steel top with ——See cdlso—— at your command—no obligation. 
te in. gauge ribs, spot welded to top of table as shown. Corners pe | yt Smid Ask for Catalog “C-T”. Over 112 
of table hand welded. Legs formed as shown with aprons on each end pages of products from which to choose. 
and back. Steel drawer, can be furnished with lock and key. Shelf ee ia eee oe hoe 
guides at end and near center for metal hosiery board, 36 in. wide and PRONG, PORE, 7S, SOS, ~ ie 
8 in. deep. Shelf provides place for seconds or rejects. Sheet steel 
construction, including legs, prevent damage to materials. Green lacquer 


finish. ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


Plainwell Mich., U. S. A. 
Agents and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


SOSH SOES OSE OS FES EESSSESSS ESS SSSESSSSCOSSS ESSER SSESESSSEE ESE SETEDEEEEEES: Cou PON PRESSES SSSSSAOH THESE ESTES SESS SSSRSSE SSS EE SES ESSE ES ESESE ESE EEEEEESETe* 








ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. as ic nis ke aa cao la gees aed ae ae a3 8 
() Send an experienced textile mill equipment engineer. ED trices a-kitia inna mace kal aataas dame ake.* ° 
CL) Send Catalog ““C” a tiene SEREM a ct teats s+: - 
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Any way you 
measure tt, 
és Super! 































In such 
well-known plants .. 


Crown Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 
Great American Knitting Mills, 
Bechtelsville, Pa. 
Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Texas Hosiery Mills, 
Dallas, Texas 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. G. Staley, 
Australia 
Bennett Brothers, 
Hinckley, England 











The smallest Super — thirty by twenty 
inches. Same sturdy construction as the 
entire Super line of monel metal Rotary 
Dyeing Machines. 





We eUae its saving in floor space, labor, dye-stuff, water and steam. 
Question it for quantity — test it for time. Admire its easy load- 
ing and unloading—its sturdy, silk-finish-cylinder construction. 
Check its thorough penetration — the even-ness of color on all classes 
of hosiery net “a ore possible. Any way and every way you weigh 
it, it’s a super dyeing machine! 











And there is a Super — sized for every requirement, for loads from 


15 up to 350 pounds. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department E, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 










The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


—— See iso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 













QuP ER -- the medium-priced, big-production, 


all-metal Rotary Dyeing Machine 
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‘Thoroughbreds 


















Doutar for DOLLAR 


there’s more service value in 


DIAMOND FIBRE 


Receptacles 





The final cost of textile handling receptacles is 
the first cost divided by the number of years of 
service they give. 


ARD Clothing, Napper Clothing and 
Non-strip are all bred from the same 
strain . . . Wissco Wire. 


Here are the reasons why Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles will render more active, satisfactory 
service per dollar invested than any other recep- 
tacles on the market. 


The development of Wissco Wire is the 
triumph of nearly a century of intense 
research and careful manufacture. Used in 
clothing it does not hook or chip and wears 
two to three times as long as ordinary wire. 
It is free-cutting and stiff enough to stand up 
to be ground readily. 


1. We manufacture Diamond Fibre from our 
own, raw materials thus, insuring uniform 
quality, smoothness, lightweight and strength. 
Diamond Fibre is rust-proof, oil and grease- 
proof. 


No wonder clothing made from this is 
recognized as the finest and most durable 
clothing procurable. Designs and construc- 
tion have kept apace with the development 
of the wire. The latest descendent of the 
Wissco strain is 


2. On Diamond Fibre Trucks we use through- 
out a heavier grade of maple wood rims, oak 
bottoms, and self-oiling casters. 


3. All Diamond Fibre Trucks are given a coat 
of waterproof varnish, and can be furnished 
in four colors. 


Select your textile receptacles by these standards. 
Let us send you a catalog of the complete Diamond 


line. PATENTS PENDING 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. 


Let the Wissco Engineer call and tell you 


NEWARK, DEL. BRIDGEPORT, PA. the whole story. 
Boston, Mass., 247 Atlantic Ave. Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Chicago, Til., Golding and Main 8ts. 
3208 Palm Olive Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
New York, N. Y., 230 Park Ave. S22 Drexel Bldg. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
33 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Charlotte 
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Next time rusted, broken needles call 
“time out’’ on your machines add the 
reneedling costs to the lost profits 
caused by those idle machines. A big 
figure, isn't it? An item of expense 
that you would like to put off as long 
as possible. 


The reason ordinary needles wear and 
break is due principally to corrosion 
—rust. The only spring-beard needles 
that don’t rust--that can't rust —are 


Royersford Durakromes. A coating 
of pure chromium renders them im- 
mune to water, perspiration or acids. 
Their bright, glassy finish reduces 
needle marks and yarn cutting to a 
minimum. And their useful life is about 
three times that of unprotected 
needles— one-third the time out for 


idle, profitless machines! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS 


Royersford, Penna. 


| 
ROYERSFORD DURAKROME 
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t's hard to beat today's conditions 
y ~~ with yesterday's equipment! 


2 \ 
) ! \ Most well-informed executives in the woolen industry agree 
a ds . that lower production costs offer the chief opportunity for 
f a  S350—_O>0>o>]]]] successful operation. And lower production costs can come 


mainly through one channel—modern machinery. 


The Woolen Mule has made a generous contribution to the 
industry . . . but it was designed for yesterday’s problems. 
As the kerosene lamp was superseded through Edison’s inven- 
tive genius, so the woolen mule is being superseded by a more 


efficient, lower-cost method . . . the WHITIN Wool Spin- 
ning Frame. 


Leading mills which have installed the WHITIN Frame are 
successfully meeting today’s conditions. Some of the reasons 
why this modern machine gives users tremendous advantages 
may be found on the next page. 
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40 Minutes or Les 


to change over = 


this frame 


Now and then, in supplying performance data on the WHITLN 
Wool Spinning Frame, we have discovered that a seasoned execu- 
tive in mills still using the Woolen Mule believes that with our 
Wool Spinning Frame considerable time is required to change 
production from one size of yarn to another. 


In one instance a mill executive thought such changes delayed 
production several days in spinning rooms equipped with the 
WHITIN Wool Spinning Frame. You can well imagine his 
utter amazement when we demonstrated unmistakably to him that 
to change a WHITIN Frame over to any kind of yarn, with 
any kind of twist, required but a half hour at the outside. 


We will gladly furnish interested mill men with the names of 
mills now using the WHITIN Wool Spinning Frame, and from 
such mills an impartial opinion can be obtained. Or, if desired, 
we will arrange to show you a WHITIN Frame operating on 
your Own roving. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Right: 
Left: 


A Mule Bobbin 
A WHITIN Spinning Frame Bobbin 


The WHITIN WOOL SPINNING 
FRAME offers mills these definite 
advantages: 


i: 


Saving in floor space 
Saving in labor 
Greater production 
More uniform quality 
Adaptability 


Lower unit cost 


Branches at: 


Cuarvotte, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOOPER 





Model No. 14 Hooper Canvas Doffing Trucks 


CANVAS 


Model No. 9 Hooper Canvas Shipping Hamper 


ASKET 


a " a eS 





Model Ne. 1 Hooper Canvas Basket 


HOOPERSONS MFG.CO. 


JUNIPER AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MILLS: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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is assured 
when you use 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


“The Leather with the Hair on” 


onadion 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CHECK STRAPS 





F  gegitooge by the quality of BONDARON 
Leather which is tanned, by special process, 
from the finest of foreign hides. 


Assured by the great strength and durability 
- Assured by the toughness, uniformity and 
other inherent characteristics. 


BONDARON CHECK STRAPS are far superior 
to the ordinary strap. Remember this and when 
you need Check Straps—BUY BONDARON. 
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= Send in a trial order now. 
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CHARLES 







COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
of Belting and Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


seanceeaana 
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Cadet Hosiery Co. ie 


be Oca 
KNTER OS ed 


HIS new mill of the Cadet Hosiery 

Company, Inc., of Philadelphia, at 
Columbia, Tennessee, will bring their 
equipment of full-fashioned machines 
to 175, all for the manufacture of finest 
full-fashioned hosiery. This mill is in 
line with the great development of the 
Cadet Hosiery Company, whereby the 
Cooper Wells Company was absorbed 
and the Cadet Knitting Company be- 
came known as the Cadet Hosiery 
Company, Inc. 





—— See cdlso 
LE 
——CATALOG——— 


ROBERT AND COMPA 


INCORPORATED GEOR 


Architects and éngineers ——$$—$—<$<4 


Cc 


In the hosiery field the name of Cadet is 
synonymous with style leadership. A 
recent mode set by Cadet is the 
Chevron Heel. Ahead in styling—in 
manufacturing and merchandising 
methods, it is significant that such a 
Company chose us as the architects 
and engineers for their new mill. 


Our specialization on the textile in- 
dustry with the consequent intimate 
knowledge of each phase, from spinning 
to knitting, is a factor our clients in 
all branches of the industry have found 
of inestimable value. 


Whether it is a mill village, a print and 
dye works or any other textile project, 
our past experience with similar propo- 
sitions will be of great help to you. 


On any industrial problem we will be 
glad to consult with you. Write us 
without obligation. 


NEW / MILL 
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Found Fifty Uses 


‘in-One 








Textile Mills 


For 3-in-One 


Long before the Gallon Can of 3-in-One 
was developed Textile Mills were using 
3-in-One in over fifty ways—and buying 
it in }-pint bottles because that was the 
largest package we had. 


A mill in North Carolina writes: “We use 3-in- 
One on the following: Scott & Williams Spiral 
Knitting Machines, Hand Power and Railway 
Sewing Machines, Foxwell’s Automatic Guides 
for Tenter Machine.” (Name on request.) 


A velvet mill in Connecticut says: “We use 3- 
in-One in various parts of the mill and on our 
sewing machines.” (Name on request.) 

You have uses for 3-in-One for which no ordi- 
nary oil is quite so good: 

Oiling all light machines and the light moving 
parts of heavier machines. 

Preventing rust on the polished metal parts of 
all machines. 

Cleaning, polishing and preserving plain and 
varnished parts of machines. 

3-in-One is not merely a mineral oil “cut” to 
the desired viscosity. It’s a scientific compound 
of several high quality oils, each having its own 
unique properties. Combined, they give to 3- 
in-One virtues which no single oil can possibly 
have. Try it and see for yourself. 

Gallon Cans of 3-in-One may be purchased di- 
rect, if your supply house hasn’t stocked it. 
Write for prices. 






Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 
130 William St. New York, N. Y 





ee 


MA EN 


Company 
PBT hh caret 


Serves 


Canada’s 
Textile 
Industries 





A Complete Service 
for the 

Textile Industry 
in Canada 


ce long experience in serving the 
Canadian textile industry in all its 
branches—mill construction, equip- 
ment and supply—is available to 
those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who con- 
template the establishment of a 
plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton. 


W. J. WESTAWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 


The Westaway Building 

Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 

Toronto Office: 401 Spelding Ave. 











for Industrial Users 


MR 1104 
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You, too, may share these advantages 


Any investigation of industrial progress in Tennessee 
discloses scores of manufacturing plants that are enjoy- 
Many of 
these enterprises, such as Carter Bros., were 
started in a small way years ago. Others 
migrated here with the aid of local and outside 
capital. Able management has been essential to 
the successes achieved. But, as Mr. Carter points 
out, Tennessee's natural advantages have been 
prime factors in this development ... just as they today 
constitute the chief reasons why new plants continue to 
come here. 


ing a profitable and ever-growing business. 


Tennessee has the power, labor, raw materials and 


Bien Oe. OUR MI L 
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TENNESSEE 


affords many advantages to the 
makers of nationally advertised 
“Ret-Rac” Rugs 


Our manufacturing experience covers a period of six- 
teen years in the mattress business and eight years in the 
production of Ret-Rac rugs, bathmats and bed spreads. 
During this time our plant capacity has doubled and the 
number of employees has grown from an original 25 to 
approximately 400. 

This record of progress has been due in large measure 
to Tennessee’s splendid industrial attributes. For exam- 
ple, we employ only skilled workers on the patented ma- 
chines that weave our products and have found plenty of 
local labor that could be trained readily for these opera- 
tions. Adequate raw materials, excellent transportation 
facilities and a central location that permits of expedient, 
economical distribution are other factors that have con- 
tributed to the successful development of our business. 


CARTER BROTHERS 


every industrial essential. In addition, the State's geo- 
graphical location, together with a temperate year ‘round 
climate, contributes to lower the costs of living as com- 
pared with other sections. Responsible business 
executives will find here, also, a ready and willing 

spirit of co-operation on the part of banking in- 
stitutions and the citizenship at large toward the 
establishment of economically sound industries. 

This Company's engineers will gladly prepare for 
interested parties a special analysis of conditions in 
Tennessee as applied to any particular business. Address 
R. C. Leonard, Industrial Agent, The Tennessee Electric 


Power Company, 838 Power Building, at Chattanooga. 


bo -§ Me-T ENN ESSE 
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Three Roofs or One? 


OIL it all down, and the choice 

between untreated roof deck and 
WOLMANIZED ROOF PLANK is 
just that. And the reason why WOL- 
MANIZED PLANK has three times 
the life of ordinary wood is just as 
simple: 


WOLMANIZED ROOF PLANK is 
chemically protected against wood rot. 
Therefore, decay leaves your roof deck 
alone. 


You who must make roof repairs, or 
undertake new construction before the 
bad weather gets under way, would do 
well to consider this rot-resisting prod- 
uct which gives you triple service. And 
consider it now, while there is still a 
complete stock of air-seasoned WOL- 
MANIZED PLANK available. 


WOLMANIZED ROOF PLANK is no 
“over-night”’ product; proper treat- 
ment and seasoning require months. 
So in the face of the greatly accelerated 
demand that prevails at this time, we 
earnestly urge you to make inquiry 
without delay. A letter or postcard 
requesting more detailed information 
involves no obligation. 


AMERICAN 
W oLMANIZED 


LUMBER Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


“Resists Decay” 
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No tight wire ‘walker 
ever did THIS 


Holding a continued stationary balance on the tight wire has 
never been achieved—even by the most skilled performer. 


Holding slasher temperatures stationary, too, is beyond the scope 
of human skill when the regulating must be performed by hand 


For accurate temperature regulation in size tank and drying 
cylinders requires a finer adjustment than can possibly be secured 
by manipulating steam valves. 


Excessive warp loom stoppages—delays in the weave room—and 
fluctuations in quality are inevitable when warps are slashed 
under changing temperature conditions. All these handicaps are 
removed by Tycos Automatic Slasher Control System. 


When installed as our engineers recommend, we guarantee it to 
reduce warp loom stoppages. Warps are sized and dried unde: 
uniform temperatures—weave rooms operate with fewer inter 
ruptions—greater efficiency and lower cost. 


The nearest Tycos office will give you 
specific information—or if you wish, 
write direct to the home office. 


Taylor [nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Bidg., Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Atlanta Office, 406 Bona Allen Building 
Boston Office, 141 Milk Street 


VCOS iret System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 


— See Also —— 
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reater 
Economy 


with Sealed Sleeve Bearings — 


eT Ere 


S a pioneer motor builder, Westinghouse 

has applied all types of bearings, and 
recognizes the fact that certain types are best 
suited to certain conditions. But where 
shocks and jars are present, the well-known 
sleeve type of bearing with its cushioning film 
of oil is highly desirable. All vibrations and 
disturbing jolts are instantly absorbed, and 
smooth operation is assured. 


In addition to this feature, Westinghouse 
Sealed Sleeve bearings add a lease of life to 
motors through perfect lubrication and posi- 
tive protection against insulation troubles that 
come from oil-soaked windings. The oil stays 


Typical installation ot 
Westinghouse motors, 
equipped with Sealed 
Sleeve bearings driving 
twisters. 


BeeO Bh ees LAA A ee ee ee 2 


OW oa 2 ea 


ee ae ee a Tt 


Te ee ek Se 1 


eaves run 


where it belongs—in the Sealed Sleeve bearing 
-and the insulation remains free from oil. 
Dust, lint and grit cannot enter to grind the life 
out of the bearing, and oiling is an infrequent 
operation where these bearings are applied. 


ee ** -* 


A nation-wide chain of well-equipped and 
efficiently -manned Service Shops brings factory 
service within over-night shipping distance of 
every purchaser of Weslinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


» Westinghouse 


Serves the Textile Industry 


Cafeteria Equipment 
Capacitors 
Circuit-Breakers 
Cooking Equipment 
Elevators 

Fans 
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Insulating Materials 
Instruments and Meters 
Lighting Equipment 
Lightning Arresters 
Mazda Lamps 

Micarta Gears 


Motors and Control 
Power Plant Equipment 
Panelboards 

Safety Switches 
Switchboards 
Transformers 
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A Crane-Warlo installation in one of the thousands of industries that 
have taken advantage of the Crane service and are profiting by it. 


Besides a system of unsurpassed efficiency 


Crane Co. offers this service 


There is no need to detail how essential best system for their needs. It maintains 
| to textile mills are softening systems that a group of thoroughly trained engineers 
are efficient in operation, easy of regener- who make an exhaustive study of every 
ation and trouble-free. job before recommending an installation. 


But in many instances the necessity for 
carefully planning and laying out a sys- 
tem so that it will exactly meet require- 
ments is overlooked. Then, in spite of 
cautious selection the utmost in utility 
and service is not realized. 


Whether you are planning to amplify your 
process room or put in a new system con- 
sult with them before you act. There is 
no obligation. Therecommendations they 
make will help you to achieve the great- 
est efficiency with an installation whose 
Crane Co. helps textile men secure the flow rate and capacity ratio are unequalled. 


CRANE 


Warer Sorreners, STEAM SPECIALTIES, VALVES AND Firtincs ror Every TEexTILe Purpose 





GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE PUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
| —— See chiso—— 
——CATALOG—— 
} 
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CORRUGATED BOX FACTORIES 
of the 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


in WEST VIRGINIA 


CORRUGATED 
BOX FACTORY W. VA, ; UR Corrugated Box factory at Fairmont, 
AT FAIRMONT yee West Virginia, is another prominent 


Pe unit of the Mid-West ‘‘Consistent Quality” 
(=) ‘ group (since 1926 affiliated with the Con- 


tainer Corporation of America), known, 


CORRUGATED , wherever corrugated shipping containers are 
BOX FACTORY : used, for general excellence. This plant serves 


AT CHARLESTON West Virginia and Virginia, the Carolinas 


and bordering states. 

The plant at Charleston, another Mid-West 
unit, also makes the superior grade corru- 
gated with high, resilient corrugations so 
typical of the Mid-West product. It serves 
practically the same territory as Fairmont on 
the north, plus bordering Southern States. 


The location of these several plants insures 
first-class service and comparatively short 
hauls. 


'OTHER FACTORIES AND MILLS 


at Philadelphia (Manayunk) Pa., Natick, Mass., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. (except Chicago, Anderson, Ind., 
Kokomo, Ind., Cleveland, O., Circleville, O. and 
Cincinnati, O., plants, previously shown in this series) 


WILL BE FEATURED IN LATER INSERTS 








ne 


Just a Word of Caution to 


Buyers of Fibre Boxes 


W THEN lower prices obtain on corrugated 


—- we have noted a tendency on the 
part of some manufacturers to ‘‘experiment’’ in 
the quality of boxes specified in orders. Al- 
though railroads specify that liners in corru- 

ated boxes shall caliper .016 or more and shall 
feos a bursting strength per square inch of 85 
Ibs., or higher, and 175 lbs. per square inch burst- 
ing strength, or higher, in solid fibre boxes, yet, 


in some instances 


xes are furnished which do 


not meet the required tests. Buy from reliable 


makers that do 


OT experiment. 


Let us help solve your shipping problems with 
highest quality boxes. Send in COUPON below. 


Some Industries Now Using Our Solid 
Fibre or Corrugated Boxes 


Bakery Goods 

Canners 

Building Material 

Sporting Goods 

Books and Maga- 
zines 

Toys 

Crockery 

Bottlers 

Fruit Packing 

Radio Goods 

Pictures 

Vegetable Growers 

Meat Packing 

Dairy Goeds 

Soaps and Chips and 
Washing Powders 

Matches 


Furniture 
Stationery 
Lamps and Shades 
Tobacco—all forms 
Perfumery 
Paints and 
Varnishes 
Automotive 
Glassware 
Insecticides 
Rubber Goods 
Electrical Goods 
Men's, Women's 
and Children’s 
Furnishings 
Millinery 
Confectionery 
Carpets and Rugs 


Shoes 

Breakfast Foods 

Proprietary 
Remedies 

Spices 

Foods—All Kinds 

Instruments 

Brooms, Brushes, 
Etc. 

Ceramics 

Leather Goods 

Doors 

Hardware 

Dry Cell Batteries 

Enamel ware 

Filing Cabinets 

Electric Light 
Bulbs 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


Six Mills—Twelve Factories—Capacity over 1200 tons per day 
RETURN COUPON 


ConTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our 
present packing and shipping methods—without obligating 
us—for the purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 


cma 
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Address___ 








YOUR CAMERA 
NO BIGGER THAN 


‘ wd 
V, ce 


ANew: AC Motor: Starting Switch 


“Floor space—even wall space—especially machine 
space, means money to us. Give us smaller controllers 


for our small a-c motors!’’ cries industry. 


Here is the answer. CR1038-E, a miniature edition 
of the widely used and very popular CR1038 line of 
switches. 


Weighing but 44 as much, it nevertheless retains all the 
fine features that Sis popularized CR1038 switches—the 
dependable, definite-time, overload protection; the quick- 
make and quick-break tumbler switch; the unique safety 
features; the substantial construction that defies abuse; 
the ease of installation and operation. 


It can be wall-mounted 


Like all CR1038 switches, this new edition can be wall- 
mounted or single- or double-pedestal mounted. Ask the 
nearest G-E office to show you this switch—and ask for 
a copy of our Industrial Control Catalog, GEA-606A. 


Controllers 


~quide and conserve industrys power 


—or pedestal-mounted 


301-42 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P. M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. -», SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sc eeteeereeece—eoooc een terete nec ce cena ommeetenactneaeceeaeenereere eae 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


FOR USE ON ALL KINDS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


BUTTON BREAKERS — WARP SIZERS 


Ww, 





CO 


a oa oe 
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ee CONSTRUCTION > 
ay The sleeve carries a curve-shaped wedge which spreads the Y vv 
levers when sleeve is moved forward and the levers being ful- NY 


crumed i in the ring, expand the ring inside the cup. The fric- 
tion contact drives the cup, on the hub of which can be mounted 


standard steel split pulley, cone pulley or solid iron pulley for S 


* 


shafting drives. For short center drive, sprocket is used. 
% When installed on machinery a gear is more often mounted ® 
on 4 


oh, 
Y 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


—— See cliso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “VIOLET--84” 
TLE INTERNS eI ee 
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nited States and Canada, $4.00 
year; Mexico and_ South 
merica, $5.00; other Foreign 
intries, $7.00; Single Copy, 
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“Industrial Democracy” at Danville 
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Merger Possibilities. 
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Has Weevil-Eating Bug 
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Official American Textile Directory: Published annually 
in two editions—Office, Large Size, $5.00. Traveler’s 
Flexible Smaller, $3.00. A complete directory of the 
textile industry of U. S., Canada and Mexico. Vest 
pocket editions in three sections, viz.: the New HEngland 
States and Canada; Middle Atlantic States; Southern and 
Western States, $1.50 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade: Published 


annually in a handy size, $2.00. Full reports of every 
knitting mill in the U. S. and Canada; also sales agents, 
knit goods buyers, exporters, etc. 
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the National Conference of Busi- 


Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Construction 
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Lyemier Kryon 
finds new uses in 


the world of sports 





LERT manufacturers are turning more tinction of being durable and lasting 
A and more to Premier Rayon for use In addition to its other qualities, 
in sports apparel. For Premier, they find,isof Premier mixes so well with cotton, 
uniform high quality, great pliability, and wool, or silk that fabrics in which it is 
unvarying softness—readily adapted mixed are uniformly even of texture 
to the exacting field of sports. and free from irregularities— 
quality fabrics of superior grade. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: West 98th Street 
and Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Obio 


PLANTS: Cleveland, Obio; Covington, Virginia 


Lyernier (Auyon 


CREMIER 
INDUSTRIAIT 


But by far its greatest advan- 
tage is its characteristic wear—so 
essential to fabrics used for sports 
attire. Premier Rayon has the dis- 








MEMBER OF THE RAYON INSTITUTE OF AMERICA , INC. 
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Wool Institute Offers 


Plan as 


* SPEEDOMETER ” 
for Weaving Mills 


“From now on, each mill 
will know how far it has to 
go—and every weaver will 
have a speedometer to show 
how fast he is going to 
attain that destination in 
comparison with all other 
mills travelling the same 
route,” says A. D. White- 
side, president of The Wool 
Institute, Inc., in the ac- 
companying statement out- 
lining the Institute’s plan 
to enable mills to pre- 
determine operating sched- 
ules and to check them 
week by week. 


the woolen and worsted industry 

“to predetermine operating sched- 
ules with reasonable accuracy and to 
check the current’ correctness of these 
marketing forecasts from week to week,” 
is outlined by A. D. Whiteside, president 
of The Wool Institute, Inc., in a state- 
ment issued this week. 

In inviting mills to participate in this 
plan, Mr. Whiteside states: 

_ A condition prevails which apparently 
has no precedent and an opportunity is now 
presented to the wool industry as a whole 
) avail itself of the advantages of a posi- 
on which is almost unique psychologi- 
ally. The mills are prepared to get to- 
gether. The outstanding men composing 
c market for the products of the weavers 
are In sympathy with the movement under 
iy 

‘We are set to go. 

Do not overlook this opportunity and 
co not jump at the conclusion that you 
know what is going on if you have not been 

‘ormed at first hand. 

lhe present movement is not confined 

the Institute membership, as two of the 


Atew to enable weaving mills in 


most important mills of the industry that 
have not joined the Institute are fully co- 
operating with the membership in this 
plan.” 


Predetermined Production 


Schedules 


Mr. Whiteside describes the back- 
ground on which the plan is based, as 
follows: 

“Every mill at its inception is planned 
for a specific purpose—that is, it is a 40- 
loom mill, an 80-loom mill, or it may be 
set up with several hundred looms—but it 
is built and organized or enlarged and 
altered to accomplish a definite objective 
which, in a more general way, is based on 
the place it is expected to assume in the 
market for the goods produced. 

“As time goes on and evolutions occur 
in an industry, the mills may be forced to 
operate on a basis far out of line with the 
original plan. 

“During the last four or five years, the 
woolen and worsted industry as a whole 
has been thrown out of alignment. Its 
course has changed to a very marked degree 
because of the fluctuation in the trend of 
the demand for the various woolen and 
worsted fabrics produced. 

“The operating plans of the majority of 
individual mills. have changed from time 
to time to meet this varying situation. 

“The requirements of the consumer for 
particular cloths have greatly increased in 
some instances, while other fabrics that 
had been popular for generations are now 
in lessened demand. 

“A few years ago, approximately 40% 
of the total looms operated on women’s 
wear dress goods alone. In 1926, all looms 
producing women’s wear fabrics of every 
nature fell to 224% of the total looms in 
the industry. The percentage now em- 
ployed on women’s wear is approximately 
334. 

“But the point is this— 

“A large percentage of the individual 
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mills have been out of alignment with the 
current trend in the market demand in 
their production forecasting for two or 
three years. 

“This condition has resulted in a vague 
uncertainty as to the competitive situation 
on particular groups of fabrics as many 
mills and many looms have switched back 
and forth in their aimless but perfectly 
natural attempt under the circumstances to 
maintain their production volume in a 
market where the trend of demand were 
only guessed at. 

“During the last three years, the indi- 
vidual weavers in the woolen and worsted 
cloth industry have been groping for in- 
formation which would enable them to lay 
out predetermined operating schedules based 
on reasonable expectations of fulfillment. 

“Profits have shrunk and the hazard in 
trading has increased in direct ratio to the 
degree that authentic information has been 
lacking, by means of which the weavers 
would have been able to estimate with fair 
accuracy the number of pieces which they 
could reasonably have expected to market 
each season, based upon a definite knowl- 
edge of competitive conditions combined 
with authentic information regarding the 
trend in the popularity of the cloths man- 
ufactured.” 


How the Plan Works 


Mr. Whiteside then outlines the de- 
tails of The Wool Institute’s plan “to 
enable the weavers to predetermine op- 
erating schedules with reasonable accu- 
racy and to check the current correct- 
ness of these marketing forecasts from 
W eek to W eek: 

“Each weaver has been requested to file 
with the Institute the various 
classes of fabrics produced for the years 
1926-1927-1928, and for the first seven 
months of 1929. 

“For the past two months, the efforts of 
the Institute have concentrated on 


sales of 


been 
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obtaining this data showing the 
sales by fabrics of each mill. 

“The underlying purpose of this move 
has been to obtain the exact trend in the 
demand of the market for each group of 
fabrics by seasons, as a basis for forecast- 
ing the probable trend in the demand for 
each range of woolen and worsted cloths 
for the spring of 1930 and for subsequent 
seasons. 

“With this information available as the 
groundwork from which to proceed, each 
mill is requested to file each week their 
sales, billings and production, according to 
fabrics. 


actual 


“The result of this survey enables each 
mill in the industry to know— 

“Ist—The total number of yards of 

each cloth produced which the market 


has consumed each season for the last 
three years. 
“2nd—Whether the market for each 


fabric shows a tendency to increase, 

main about the same or decrease, 

the approximate rate of variation. 

“3rd—From its own sales record, com- 
pared with the total consumption of sim- 
ilar cloths, the exact percentage of the 
total market it has supplied in the past. 
That is, each mill will know its relative 
place in the total demand for its goods. 

“4th—Its relative position, on an exact 
percentage basis, with all other mills 
manufacturing fabrics competing for the 
same market and, each week, whether it 
has maintained its relative position, fallen 
back or gained on all other mills market- 
ing the same range of fabrics. For the 
position of each mill in the market for 
the fabrics produced would be logically 
determined by the place it has already 
established through its actual transac- 
tions in the past, modified by sensible ex- 
pectations of expansion. 

“Sth—Exactly, from week to week, 
whether it is behind, in line with or in 
advance of its own predetermined oper- 
ating schedule. 

“In other words, every weaver in the 
woolen and worsted cloth industry will be 
constantly informed as to its exact status 
in the industry. 

“As each season opens, every mill will 
now know the number of mills and the 
approximate number of looms in competi- 
tion on the range of cloths manufactured. 

“Through definite knowledge of the 
effect this competition has had in the past 
and the trend in the demand of the mar- 
ket for each division of fabrics fairly accu- 
rately forecast for the future, the vague 
uncertainty that has always existed in this 
industry will be minimized and each mill 
will be in a position to predetermine its 
operating schedules and, from now on, to 
accurately predetermine fabric costs, which 
could not be done up to this time. 


re- 
and 


Facts Shown Thus Far 


“The outstanding fact that has been re- 
vealed through an analysis of the figures 
submitted by the mills so far is—that the 
actual number of mills and the number of 
looms competing on each important division 
of fabrics is in every instance decidedly 
smaller than had been estimated on the 
less correct data available in the past. 

“On no group of important cloths of 
any nature are more than 30 mills com- 
peting. 

“The attached illustration (Fig. 1) gives 
a picture of the competitive situation on 
fine goods and a forecast of the number of 


yards of these cloths that are currently 
consumed annually. 
“The actual figures for the individual 


mills have been changed somewhat to élimi- 
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THE WOOL /NST/TUTE, /NC. 


FINE GOORS WOOLEN AND WORSTED MARKET 


AND THE MILLS MAKING THESE CLOTHS — 
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A TOTAL OF 17 MILLS WITH <,/10 LOOMS 
MAKING FINE WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS W/77/ A 
COMBINED PRODUCT APPROXIMATING &862,000 YARDS. 








Fig. 1 


nate the possibility of detecting the past 
production of the separate units. 

“In the top column, the mills are listed 
alphabetically. In the lower column, the 
mills are listed in the order of production, 

which has no bearing whatever on the pre- 
vious order. 


Summary 


“The actual dollars and cents results of 
operations for the first six months of this 
year, as shown in the semi-annual financial 
statements as of July 1, 1929, reflect the 
outcome of the policies adopted by the 
mills in July, August and September of 
1928. 

“The conditions existing at that time 
(six months after the organization of the 
Institute) were chaotic, for the facts sur- 
rounding the industry were not known in 
sufficient detail to enable the mills to prop- 
erly weigh the facts on which to determine 
production and marketing schedules with 
any degree of certainty. 

“The existence of a highly competitive 
situation, made vicious from a lack of exact 
knowledge as to the extent of the produc- 
tive capacity in competition, and the market 
requirements for the various groups of 
fabrics produced, compelled the weavers to 
bid for business at such a low price that 
no normal hazard likely to be incurred in 
all manufacturing operations, where the 
period of conversion between the raw mate- 
rial and the finished goods covers several 
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months, could adequately be taken int 
consideration in figuring costs. 

“That condition could not continue t 
exist and the significance of its effect o1 
profits is now fully grasped by the indus 
try, for many mills either show important 
losses or very meager profits because « 
the charge-off in revaluing the merchandis 
ing account on July 1, resulting from the 
drop in raw material prices that has wiped 
out or seriously cut into meager operating 
profits. 

“The recent meetings of the Institute 
have given ample evidence, even to the mos 
dubious-minded that the mental attitude 01 
the woolen and worsted industry is thor 
oughly prepared for the full acceptance o! 
any economically-sound, constructive plat s 
which may put the majority of mills in th: 
industry on a fair basis of earnings. 

“From now on, each mill will know how 
far it has to go—and every weaver w! 
have a speedometer to show how fast he 
going to attain that destination in compa! 
son with all other mills traveling the sai 
route. 


Spring Season Outlook 


“It is extremely fortunate that 
changes, whether up or down, in the co 
parative price level of spring 1930 w 
that of the spring and fall of 1929, are 
such a nominal basis as not to affect t 
selling price of the garments cut from th: 
cloths. This will act as the most pot 
stabilizer for the entire wool industry 





Textile Tariff Schedules 


As Revised 


By Senate Finance Committee 


Revenue and Average Duties 


The approximate revenue and 
the equivalent ad valorem rates 
of the textile schedules as re- 
vised by the Senate Finance 
Committee, compared with the 
1922 Tariff Act and with the 
House Bill, follow. This table is 
based on statistics prepared by 
Senator Reed Smoot, chairman 
of the committee, from Tariff 
Commission data. The revenue 
figures for the present (1922) 
Act are based on total imports 
for 1928 under the schedules in 
question. 


Senate 


Act of 1922 House Bill Revision 


Schedule 9. Cotton 
$19,916,330 $21,557,559 $20,724,749 
40. 26% 43.58% 41. 89% 
Schedule 10. Flax, Hemp and Jute 
$23,973,191 $24,809, 189 $24,987,342 
18. 16% 18.80% 18.93% 
Schedule 11. Wool 
$66,886,360 
58.07% 
Schedule 12. Silk 
$19,518,181 $20,256,956 
60.17% 62.45% 
Schedule 13. a 
$6,016,337 $6,054,430 $6,071,474 
52.72% 53.06% 53.21% 
Total for Textile Schedules 
$125,425,242 $138,825,719  $137,131,185 
36. 75% 40. 68% 40. 18% 


$57,171,665 
49.64% 


$65,090,664 
56. 51% 


$18,347,719 
56. 56% 
Rayor 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INKERING with the textile 
tariff schedules has stirred up 


an issue which will be the center 
of one of the major controversies when 
the bill reaches the floor of the Senate. 
The advance in the rates on wool rags 
and wastes made by the Senate Finance 
Committee is prejudicial not only to the 
profits, if any, of the woolen manufac- 
turers but to the public’s pocketbook. 
The Democrats have been quick to 
seize upon shoddy as a slogan in the 
approaching campaign against the high 
cost of clothing. By a paradox that is 
not strange to politics, shoddy now 
occupies an exalted position. Noth- 
ing but the truth, say the Democrats, 
and the truth is that the increased 
duties on wool rags and waste would 
cost the public far more, in the quality 
of clothing if not in price, than the 
increase in the duty on raw wool which 
was approved by the House but 
eliminated by the Senate committee. 
The havoc wrought in the wool 
schedule tends to obscure changes of 
some importance in the other textile 
schedules. In general, the effect of 
the revision of the cotton, silk and 
rayon schedules is upward. Cotton 
gloves constitute an important excep- 
tion, the duties having been cut in two 
this heavy import item. 
_In the silk schedule, revision is 
imited to a substantial increase in the 
ity on woven fabrics. Silk manu- 
‘acturers also benefit by changes made 
the rayon schedule. These apply 


principally to advancement of the yarn 
operations performed by silk mills as 
well as those specializing in rayon. 
Rayon no longer is the generic term 
descriptive of all synthetic textiles 
under the definition written by the 
Finance Committee. A significant fea- 
ture of the rayon schedule is the classi- 
fication of all hosiery containing any 
rayon fiber, whether or not in chief 
value, as rayon. 

Jute and long staple cotton remain 
on the free list to the chagrin of 
American cotton growers but they are 
prepared to carry the fight to the 
Senate floor in a last effort to receive 
direct and indirect protection on their 
raw material. Northern farmers, how- 
ever, have been given an incentive for 
crop diversification by the retention of 
the increased duties provided by the 
House bill on flax and its products. 
The rate on coarse linen yarns was 
further increased. 

A long stride toward United States 
valuation was taken by the Senate 
Finance Committee on Wednesday, Aug. 
21, in the adoption of the compromise 
plan submitted by Senator David A. 
Reed (Rep.) of Pennsylvania. In brief, 
the Reed plan is to let the tariff bill be 
enacted under the present system of 
foreign value and to empower the Tariff 
Commission to work out new ad valorem 
rates which, when applied to the higher 
United States level, will yield the same 
customs returns as under the existing 
system. 


Plan New Rate Structure 


After the Commission has worked out 
a new rate structure, the completed re- 
port goes back to Congress for approval. 
Senator Reed’s first proposal was to 
have the President make changes by 
proclamation from time to time as the 
various schedules were completed but 
the Finance Committee considered this 
political unwisdom and quashed it. In 
Senator Reed’s opinion, the new ad 
valorem rates can be worked out in less 
than a year. 

Of course the adoption of the Reed 
plan sidetracks the valuation issue for 
the present, but will put it on a stable 
basis after the Tariff Commission ex- 
perts have finished their job. 

Increases made by the House in the 
duties on flat-bar knitting machines 
and textile machinery not specially 
provided for have been wiped out 
by the Senate Finance Committee. As re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House last spring the bill 
made no change in the rates on textile 
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machinery but by amendment the rate 
on the machines for knitting full- 
fashioned hosiery was raised from 40 
to 45% and on textile machinery 
n.s.p.f., from 35 to 40% No change 
was made in the duty of 40% on other 
knitting machines or in the duty of 30% 
assessed on embroidery machines. 

When the bill was taken up by the 
Senate Finance Committee in July, 
hosiery manufacturers protested vigor 
ously against the action of the House 
in singling out the flat-bar machines for 
an increase in duty. 


Cotton 


LTHOUGH Senator 
shows the proposed average rate for 
the cotton schedule as a reduction from 
the House Bill, almost every change is 
upward. Cloth, thread, shirts, blankets, 
and other items have been given sub 
stantial tariff aid. In fact, most of the 
major requests made by representatives 
of the cotton textile industry in the 
Senate Finance Committee hearings 
have received atten 
tion in the bill. 
The big 
makes an 


Smoot’s table 


some measure of 


downward change which 
apparent customs 
duties, is ineffective against most ele 
ments of the cotton industry. This is 
the halving of the rates on cotton gloves 
and mittens, in which the import volume 
is large, but the domestic output is 
small. Warp-knit gloves and mittens 
under Par. 915 have been cut from 60% 
to 30% ad valorem, and other knit 
fabric gloves from 50% to 25%. Those 
of woven fabric House 
rate of 25%. 

Cotton shirts have been jumped from 
374% to 50%, a very material aid. 


loss in 


stand at the 


Several Important Increases 


Several important increases have been 
granted in the cotton cloth paragraph, 
904. Supplementing the House ad 
ditions on countable cloth in the gray, 
904a, is a minimum duty proviso of not 
less than 0.55c. per average number per 
pound. Woven-figured cloth has been 
taken from 904a and put in 904c with 
printed, dyed, or colored cloths. The 
latter sub-paragraph has been strength- 
ened by an increase in the rate on cloth 
containing yarns, the average number of 
which does not exceed 90, from 16% 
to 20%. The specific rate of 0.35c. for 
each number is additive to the ad 
valorem as in the House Bill. Cloths in 
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904c of yarn exceeding No. 90 go from 
474% to 514%. 

Permanent finished organdies pay 
10% ad valorem in addition to the 
regular cloth duty. Cloth woven with 
printed or stamped warp yarn or 
threads pays an extra 25%. Cloth 
printed by the surface relief method as 
distinguished from the engraved or en- 
taglio methods is assessed at 10% ad- 
ditional. Par. 904 is further strengthened 
by specifying a minimum duty of 5c. 
per pound. These changes are closely 
in line with the requests made before 
the Committee by Robert Amory for 
the National Council of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

Cotton tire fabrié, stricken out in the 
House Bill, goes back to the present 
rate of 25% ad valorem to the intense 
relief of tire fabric manufacturers. 

Several minor items in the cotton 
schedule received upward revisions. The 
rate on cotton warp-knit fabric in the 
piece, of small import significance, is 
advanced from 45% to 55%. Candle 
wicking, a waning product in American 
mills, gets 10c. per pound plus 124%, 
the present rate which the House Bill 
had inadvertently decreased by lumping 
candle wick with lamp and stove wick- 
ing at 30% ad valorem. A reduction 
was made on cotton belts and belting 
from 40% to 30%. Rope used as belt- 
ing for textile machinery stands at the 
House rate of 40%. 

On cotton blankets, the House rate 
of 35% still applies to goods valued at 
over 30c. per pound. Below that value, 
the rate is 25% but not less than 164c. 
per pound. 


Protection on Infants’ Hose 


A protective rate against importations 
of infants’ hosiery is given in the pro- 
viso, Par. 916a, that hose and half-hose 
in chief value of cotton or other vege- 
table fiber not exceeding No. 8 in size 
and valued at $1.50 per dozen pairs, pay 
2c. per pair in addition to the regular 
hosiery duty of 50% ad valorem. This 
is directed against the higher values in 
infants’ hosiery where heavy com- 
petition is exerted by German firms. 
The lower values are mostly in rayon 
goods which can be produced more 
cheaply in this country than abroad. 

Tapestries, in the House Bill at 55%, 
received a _ reclassification with four 
rate brackets according to the number 
of picks. 


Flax and Jute 


HE flax and linen industry, de- 

scribed as moribund by opponents 
of the large House bill increases, has 
been given a new lease on life through 
several small changes, all upward, in 
the amended bill. To give the farmers 
an opportunity to revive the growing 
of flax which is almost extinct in the 
country, the Finance Committee sus- 
tains the House rates which are half 
again higher than those of the Fordney- 
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McCumber Act. This offers a new 
crop to replace some of the excess 
acreage now in corn, wheat, and other 
agricultural commodities produced in 
surplus. The rate on hemp and hemp 
tow has been increased from l4c. to 2c. 
per pound and on hackled hemp from 
3c. to 34c. per pound, a further conces- 
sion to Middlewestern farmers. 


No Change on Jute and Burlap 


Jute remains on the free list. No 
changes have been made in the rate 
paragraphs applicable to jute yarns, 
burlap, and cordage. Thus, generally 
predicted, the fight of the cotton 
growers and manufacturers for indi- 
rect protection through a duty on jute 
and its products seems doomed to 
failure. Helpful to bag manufacturers 
is the elimination of the clause which 
restricted the reimportation of do- 
mestic-made bags to those brought 
back by the exporter thereof. This 
restriction served to encourage the use 
of foreign-made bags without benefiting 
any American interest, according to 
Duane Hall of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers’ Association who urged its 
cancellation. 

The changes which were applied to 
the linen rates strike the more im- 
portant items of import and American 
production. In Paragraph 1004a, single 
yarns, a flat 35% ad valorem was 
substituted for the specific rate of 13c. 
per pound plus 4c. additional for each 
lea or part thereof in excess of 12 lea, 
a slight increase. On yarns finer than 
60 lea, the old rate of 25% remains. 

Towels and napkins not over 160 
threads per square inch are assessed 
at 55%; those over 160 at 40%. The 
rates formerly broke at 120 threads 
per square inch. 


Wool 


NQUESTIONABLY the _ out- 

standing feature of the wool 
schedule, as revised by the Senate com- 
mittee, is paragraph 1105, imposing 
heavy duties on wool waste. Not only 
would this result in a great hardship 
to wool manufacturers employing 67,- 
000 persons and with an annual out- 
put of $300,000,000 but it means a 
drastic increase in the cost of medium 
and low-grade clothing. This is not 
expected to work out to the benefit of 
the grower as much of the clothing in 
those grades is sold for fixed amounts. 
The merchants who have built their 
reputation on suits at $22.50 are not 
going to change the price. Dis- 
interested observers agree that the 
effect ‘will be to use a fabric of lower 
value so that the advertised price level 
may be maintained. 

Clothing and combing wools are 
reduced to the level of the 1922 act. 
The provision for a 24c. duty on low 
grade wools not finer than 44s is 
eliminated entirely, thus restoring the 
full duty of 3lc. There is no change 
in carpet wool. On the whole there is 
very little change or reduction in raw 
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wool and in the aggregate the m ny. 
factures of wool receive an incr. 
Rates on byproducts of wool are ;; 
creased materially. The rate on ; 


gs 
was advanced 200% over the Hise 
bill. This action was taken under pres- 
sure from the growers who in turn are 


believed to have acted on the erron 
assumption that a pound of by-proiy 
wool will be replaced by a pound of 
raw wool. 

The compensatory duties remai: 
somewhat higher than in the 1922 act, 
The duty on wool felt hats was de- 
creased materially. 

The minimum ad valorem on oriental 
and other hand made rugs was reduced 
from 60% to 45%. This was in compli- 
ance with the request of the carpet 
manufacturers, the importers and the 
retailers. The proposition is to main- 
tain the reputation of high-grade rugs 
and to keep out inferior rugs of that 
type. On certain machine-made car- 
pets and rugs the form of duty is 
changed from the square foot basis to 
a straight ad valorem duty of 60%. 
This was an attempt to cure the situa- 
tion arising in certain of the lower 
grades where the specific duty resulted 
in abnormally high ad valorem equiv- 
alent. A comparison of the rates car- 
ried by the wool schedule as revised by 
the Senate Finance Committee, with 
those of the House bill and the present 
law, is presented in a table to be found 
on page 29. 


Rayon 


EVERAL loopholes of potential im- 

portance in the rayon schedule have 
been stopped by changes in the status of 
filaments, spun and twisted yarns, and 
hosiery. Although the proposed revi- 
sions seem to give a very small increase 
in customs duties when based on 1928 
imports, as shown in the table, they may 
prove of more benefit in years following 
than appears on the surface. Some of 
the items affected, it is pointed out, are 
too recent in the industry to have at- 
tracted foreign shipments large enough 
to cut much of a figure in the Tariff 
Commission records. Overseas produc- 
tion is known to be increasing. Thus 
the committee’s response to the industry 
may be no small measure of protection 
in 1930 and afterward. 

Significant among the changes is the 
division of rayon filaments into two 
classifications. The House bill put fila- 
ments in the waste paragraph, 1302, at 
20% ad valorem or about 4c. per |b 
As now proposed, those not over 30 
inches in length, whether known as cut 
fiber, staple fiber, or by any other name, 
remain in Par. 1302 with a vastly higher 
rate of 20c. per Ib. Filaments, single or 
grouped, over 30 inches go to the yarn 
paragraph, 1301, at the House rate © 
45% over 150 deniers and 50% unde’ 
150 deniers, but not less than 45c. pe! 
lb. This classification is just what was 
proposed by E. M. Leland of the N: 
Bedford Rayon Co. and L. H. Ryan 
the Delaware Rayon Corp. Roving 's 
mentioned with sliver and tops in 13! 





the House rate of 10c. per lb. plus 
0% ad valorem. 

As a protection to American spinners 
nd throwsters, an additional duty of 
(0% is applied to all the yarns in 1301 

hich have been given more than 20 
turns twist per inch. This is the rate 
urged by Dean Hill of the Klotz Throw- 
ng Co. and by other representatives of 
the industry. The specific duty on spun 
varn has been advanced from 10c. to 
20c. per lb. This, as in the House Bill, 
takes an added 45% ad valorem if 
singles and 50% if plied. 

All hose or half-hose wholly or in 
part of rayon are placed’ in the knit 
fabric paragraph, 1309, at 45c. per Ib. 
plus 65%. The silk, wool, and cotton 
schedules contain clauses confirming 
this shift. There are virtually no im- 
ports of rayon hosiery or even of hose 
in chief value of rayon. Cotton usually 
is the component of principal value and 
the rayon is interwoven to style the 
goods. 


Small Reduction on Apparel 


The rate on clothing and apparel is 
reduced from 45c. per Ib. plus 70% ad 
valorem to 45c. plus 65%. In the 
House Bill, Par. 1311 applied to cloth- 
ing, not specially provided for, “wholly 
or in chief value of rayon.” The Senate 
Finance Committee print gives “wholly 
or in part” without striking out the 
House wording. Evidently this change 
is intended. 

Cellulose acetate waste remains in the 
chemical schedule at 50c. per Ib. Par. 
31 is worded to include all waste wholly 
or in chief value of cellulose acetate. 

In the sundries schedule, braids com- 
posed in any part however small of 
rayon, or hats, bonnets, or hoods in 
chief value of such braid are made duti- 
able at special rates. Part rayon braid, 
formerly at a maximum of 25%, goes to 
90%. The hat rate is $4 per dozen 
plus 50% and, if sewed, $4 per dozen 
plus 60%. 

The Celanese Corp. of America has 
won its case against the use of the word 
rayon as an all-inclusive term. The 
House Bill definition, Par. 1313, and 
every other mention of rayon in the 
bill now reads “rayon and other syn- 
thetic textiles.” This in effect sets aside 
branded yarns whose makers wish to 
class as distinct from rayon. The 
committee thus names “synthetic tex- 
tiles” rather than “rayon” as the true 


generic term. 
Silk 


‘THE one change in the silk rates 
applies to what is twice over the 
largest import item in the silk schedule 
—woven fabrics. The duty on woven 
fabrics, plain, is raised from 55% to 
60% ad valorem. This one 5% in- 
crease is the same as adding more than 
2% to the equivalent ad valorem rate 
for Schedule 12 in its entirety. Silk 
mills also gain by the encouragement 
given to American processing firms in 
the rayon schedule since, it is pointed 
out, silk machines are used directly for 
handling many types of rayon yarns. 


Wool Schedule As Revised by the Senate Finance Committee 


Paragraph ~“® Item 


1101 Wools not finer than 40s 
Grease | 
Washed / 
Scoured 


Wools not finer hen 44s 
Grease | 
Scoured 


Wools not specially provided for 
Grease 
Washed } 
Seoured 
Top waste, etc... 
Garnetted waste 
Noils 
Carbonized Hi cad bias «<b 
Not carbonized....... 
Thread or yarn waste. . >a 
Waste not cupeigtly provided for 
en . 


Wool not further advanced than roving 


Yarn 
Value not over 50c perlb...... 
Over 50c but not over $1 : 
Over $1 but not over $1. 50 
Over $1.50 per lb 
Not over 30c per Ib. . 
Over 30c on i over $1. 
Over $1 per Ib 


Fabrics not over 4 oz. per sq. yd. 
Value not over 80c per Ib. 
Over 80c but not over $1. 25. 
Over $1. 25 but not over = 
Over $2 per Ib 3 
Cotton warp 
Value not over $1 per Ib.. a 
Over $1 but not over $1. 50 ) | 
Over $1.50 perlb........f°**"** 


Fabrics over 4 oz. per sq.yd. 
Value not over 60c per lb....... 
Over 60c¢ but not over 80c...... 
Over 80c but not over $1.50... 
Value not over $1.25 perlb...... 
Over $1. 25 but not over $2.. 
Over $1. 50 but not over $2... 
Over $2 per lb... 


Pile fabrics 
Wholly cut or wholly uncut. 
Partly cut. 
Cut or uncut 
Blankets* 
Value not over 50c per Ib. . 
Over 50c but not over $1 ; 
Over $1! but not over or 50. 
Over $1. 50 per Ib. . os 
Feits 
Value not over 50c per Ib. 
Over 50c but not over $1.50 
Over $1.50 perlb.... : 
1113 Fabrics with fast edges....... ie 
1114(c) Knit fabric in the piece 
Value not over $1! per Ib... 
Value over $1 per Ib. . 
1114(6) t Hose, half hose, gloves and mittens 
Value not over $1.75 per doz. prs... .. 
Over $1.75 per dos. pairs. d 
1114(c) Knit underwear 
Value not over $1.75 perlb.... 
Over $1.75 perlb... 
1114 @ Outerwear 
Value not over $1 perlb... 
Value not over $2 per lb... 
Over $2 per Ib. ; 
1115(a) Cetine 
Value not over $2 perlb.... 
Over $2 but not over $4 
Over $4 per Ib 
1115(b) Hat bodies ‘ 
1116(@) Oriental, Axminster, Savonnerie, Aubusson and other 
carpets, rugs and mats not made on power loom... 


1116(6) Carpets, rugs and mats of oriental weaves made on 
power loom, and chenille Axminster Pa 


1117(@) Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet or tapestry carpets, 
Tugs and mats 
Value not over 40c per sq.ft. . 
Value over 40c per sq.ft 
1117(6) Ingrain carpets, mats, rugs or art squares ; 
1117(c) All other floor coverings wholly or in chief value of wool 
Value not over 40c per sq.ft... ‘ 
Over 40c per sq.ft 
1118 Screens, hassocks, ete 
1119 Tapestries and iey goods not panting pile fab- 
rics 


1120 


All manufactures wholly or in chief value of wool, n.s.p.f 


*Blankets over 3 yards in length are dutiable as woven fabrics under Par. | 109 


House Bill 


24c 
24e 


37 & 20% 


27¢ & 33 | \ 
40c & 35% 
40c & 40% 
40c & 45% 


40c & 50% 
50c & 50% 
50c & 55% 
50c & 60% 


4c & 50% 
4c & 55% | 


26c & 40% 
40c & 50% 
50c & 50% 


50c & 55% 
50c & 60% 


44c & 50% 
44c & 55% 


20c & 30% | 
30c & 36% f 
33 & 374% 
40c & 40% 


20c & 30% 
30c & 35% 
0c & 40% 
50c & 50% 


33c & 40% 
50c & 50% 


40c & 35% 
50c & 50% 


40c & 30% 
50c & 50% 


44c & 45% 
50c & 50% 


26c & 40% | 
33e & 45% | 
50c & 50% 

40c & 75% t 


50c per sq.ft. 
but not less 
than60% 


50c per sq.ft. 
but not less 
than 60% 


40% 
60% 
25% 


30% 
60% 
30% 


and 1109 


-—Specific Rates in Cents per Pound——, 


Senate Bill Present Law 


f 12¢ 
24c | 180 
27¢ 24c 


3le 
34 3le 


3le 3le 
34c 3le 


34¢ 31e 
26c 24c 


30c 24e 
23¢ 19 
23¢ 16c 


23¢ l6c 
l6ec 1 6c 
2lc 16c 
10c 7ic 
24c 7io 
8e 7ic 


34e & 20% 33e & 20% 


37 & 35% 


370 & 45% 
370 & 55% 


46c & 50% 


46c & 55% 
46c & 60% 


37c & 50% ) 
37c & 55% } 
37c & 60% | 


45c & 50% 
36c & 50% 


24e & 40% 
370 & 50% 
450 & 50% 

Abc & 50% 

Abe & 30% 

Abc & 55% 

46c & 60%, 


45c & 50% 
45c & 50% 


4le & 50% . 
4le & 55% ° 
0c & 50% 


1 Be & 30% 
270 & 324% 
30c & 35 

370 & 40% 


{ Ife 309% 
270 & 35% 
37c & 0% 

45e & 50% 


28e & 36% | 


3le & 374% 
38c & 40% 


28c & 35% 


38c & 40% 
46c & 50% 


ilo & 40% 


30 & 40% 
46c & 50% % 


45 & 509 


37¢ & 35% 
46c & 50% 


36c & 35% 
45c & 50% 


37c & 30% 
46c & 50% 


36c & 30% 
45c & 50% 


36e & 4 
dic & 45% 
{08 3% 


4 
310k 45% { 5 
tbc & 50% — 45c 
30c & 50% t 


50c per sq.ft. 
but not less 
than 45% 


60% 


60% | 
25% 


30% | 
% § 


30% 30% 


Dutiable as woven fabrics under Par. 1108 


50% 50% 


+Par 1114(b) of Senate bill provides that hose and ualf-hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile 


shall be dutiable at 45c¢ per Ib. and 45% under Par. 1309 
tPartly finished and finished hats, each, 25c. additional. 
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Industry’s Advice on Census 


Suggestions Asked on Census of Manufactures 


Through Special 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


71TH a view to making the forth- 

' coming census of manufactures as 
responsive as possible to the need of 
industry for accurate information con- 
cerning its own activities, the special 
advisory committee designated by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont has requested 
manufacturing organizations, trade asso- 
ciations, and individual manufacturers 
for advice and suggestions as to the 
form of the schedule to be used in the 
enumeration. 

The subjects covered by the schedule 
used in the 1927 census are: Description 
of establishment ; character of industry ; 
time in operation; persons engaged; 
salaries, wages, and material; products ; 
power; coal consumed. The committee 
has invited suggestions concerning the 
form of questions under all of these 
subjects except production, which will 
be taken up directly by the Bureau of 
the Census with the industrial associa- 
tions. 

In view of the fact that it will be 
necessary to begin the printing of the 
general schedule early next month, com- 
ments on the general schedule should 
be sent to the secretary of the committee, 
Thomas W. Howard, 1615 H Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., as 
promptly as possible in order that they 
may be given consideration by the com- 
mittee preparatory to recommending the 
revision of the schedule. 


Responsibility on Industry 


In a statement concerning the manu- 
facturing census, L. S. Horner, president 
of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., chairman 
of the committee and a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States said: 

“For the first time industry itself has 
been called into consultation to shape 
the stupendous task of taking the census 
of manufactures. Upon industry itself 
will rest very largely responsibility for 
the outcome. 

“In order that the census may be as 
comprehensive as possible, that essential 
and valuable information may be ob- 
tained and statistical data of the utmost 
practical use to manufacturers them- 
selves be compiled, Secretary Lamont 
has requested a representative committee 
to submit recommendations concerning 
the revision of the schedule used in mak- 
ing the enumeration. 

“To accomplish this purpose the com- 
mittee desires the widest possible ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of manu- 
facturers themselves as to the questions 
to be formulated, the practicability of 
supplying the information desired, and 
the scope of the census. Its aim is to 
suggest the character of information 
which will be helpful to industry in meet- 
ing large problems of production and 


Advisory Committee 


distribution with which it is confronted 
in shaping production and sales policies. 
The committee solicits advice and sug- 
gestions from individual manufacturers, 
business organizations, and trade asso- 
ciations, to the end that the recommenda- 
tions made will represent the consensus 
of business itself. 

“The time for doing this is short, as 
it will be necessary to begin the print- 





Has Weevil-Eating Bug 


Covington, Ga—A bug 
that eats boll weevils has 
been discovered on the cot- 
ton plantation of W. Grady 
Benton, at Starrsville, in 
this county, according to 
reports. 

E. S. Center, agricultural 
agent of the Georgia Rail- 
road, has sent specimens to 
the State entomologist. 
President Wickersham of 
the same railroad, has taken 
some to the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, 
D. C. 





ing of the schedules well in advance of 
the enumeration. For this reason the 
committee is asking that suggestions be 
sent to it at once.” 


Activity of Wool Weaving 
During June 


With the exception of the men’s 
wear worsted and men’s wear manip- 
ulated warp groups, all branches of 
the cloth weaving division of the wool 
industry reported decreases in produc- 
tion for the month of June, a seasonal 
“slacking off” period, according to the 
Wool Institute. The two exceptions 
showed slight increases. 

All groups, both men’s 
women’s wear, reported increased 
billings, while the women’s’ wear 
worsted group reported a decrease. 

Stocks on hand decreased in the 
men’s wear groups with the exception 
of a small increase in manipulated 
fabrics. 

The figures reflected a slight increase 
of stocks of women’s wear manipulated 
fabrics, an increase in women’s wear 
woolens and a decrease in women’s 
wear worsteds. 

The net trends were a decrease in 
production, an increase in billings and 
a decrease in stocks on hand. 


wear and 
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June activity in yardage of combine 
groups adjusted to a 6/4 basis is 
follows: 


Pe! a. La 6's 4 we eS 088 10,737,942 ya 
SY od i dae bie O's ho 11,131,371 ya 
DE pccdwadteves eine $21,719,942 

Sree: On DAME oi6c oes sica> 7,112,014 yx 


Plan Busy 3 Weeks 


for Silk Conference 


Further Details of Program of 
International Session in New 
York are Announced 


Plans for the International Raw Silk 
Technical Conference, to be held in New 
York City, Oct. 15 to Nov. 8, inclusive 
are rapidly being whipped into concrete 
form by the Silk Association of America. 
The conference is expected to attract one 
of the most representative groups of silk 
factors of all nations ever assembled in 
one country. 

Numerous details have yet to be ar 
ranged, including hotel locations, and 
various features of the program. The 
schedule, as announced to date, is as 
follows: 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 

Tupspay, Oct. 15, 10 a.m.—General Meet- 
ing (Open to the trade), Mr. Schniewind 
presiding. Address of welcome to delega- 
tions. Responses, presentation of creden- 
tials and introduction of delegates. Com- 
munications. Outlines of questions before 
the conference. Luncheon to delegates, | 
p.m., William Cheney, presiding. Afternoon 
free for committee meetings. 

WeEDNEsDAY, OcT. 16, 10 a.mM.—First Ex- 
ecutive Session, Austin Cheney, presiding 
Scope and general plan of the conferenc: 
by Austin Cheney. Report of Rules and 
Regulations governing the procedure at 
meetings by chairman of program commit- 
tee. Report of program committee by 
chairman of executive committee. After- 
noon free for subcommittee meetings. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 17, 10.30 a.m.—Austin 


Cheney, presiding. General announcements 
Unfinished organization business. Sampling 


—General problem. Sampling of a bale 
Sampling of a lot. Composite samples 
Thursday afternoon—Subcommittee meet 
ings. 

Fripay, Ocr. 18, 10:30 a.m. — Japanese 


Joint Chairman, presiding. Random sam- 
pling with illustrations by Japanese dele 
gates. Written discussion of sampling 
Open discussion of sampling. 


SATURDAY AND SuNDAY—Free, 


Monpbay, Ocr. 21, 10.30 a.m. — Chiness 
Joint Chairman, presiding. The Winding 
Test. Afternoon Session, 2.30 p.m.—Finis! 
Winding Test. The Sizing Test. 

Tupspay, Ocr. 22, 10.30 A.M. AND 2.3/ 
P.M.—Japanese Joint Chairman, presiding 
Size Deviation. 

Wepnespay, Oct. 23, 10.30 a.m.—Chair 
man presiding to be designated later. Th: 
Serimeter Test. The Serigraph Test. After 
noon—Entertainment by National Raw Silk 
Exchange. 

THURSDAY, Ocr. 24, 
Cheney, presiding Evenness Test. The 
Seriplane Method. American Standards 
Afternoon Session, 2,30 p.m.—Visit Hoboker 
Testing House of the United States Testing 
Co. by special buses. 

Frmay, Ocr. 25, 10.30 a.m. AND 2.30 P.M 
—Austin Cheney, presiding. Evenness Test 





10.30 a.m. — Austin 





Discussion of Seriplane Method of Eve! 
ness Test. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 26, 10.30 a.m.—Recrea 


tion in charge of Entertainment Committe: 

Sunpay, Ocr. 27—Free. 

Monpbay, Oct. 28, 10:30 a.m. — Japané St 
Joint Chairman, presiding. Finish of Ser 
plane discussion. Presentation of Mechar 
cal Methods of Measuring Evenness. A/t¢ 
noon Session, 2.30 p.m.— Discussion al 
finish of Mechanical Methods of Evenne 
Testing. 

Tupspay, Oct. 29, 10.30 a.m. AND 2.30 P.» 
—Austin Cheney, presiding. Cleanness a! 





N 1ess Tests. Explanation of Seriplane 
Method. General papers on cleanness and 
neatness. Demonstrations. Discussions. 
Evening — Entertainment committee in 
charge. 

Wepnespay, Oct. 30, 10.30 a.m.—Chair- 
presiding to be designated later. Spe- 
Tests—Cohesion Tests with demonstra- 

Nature Tests. Other Tests. After- 
oon—Open. 

THursDAY, Ocr. 31, 10:30 a.m.—Chinese 
Ioint Chairman, presiding. Special Tests. 
Visual Inspection. Afternoon—Open. 

Fripay, Noy. 1, 10.30 a.m.—Austin Cheney, 
residing. Defects in raw silk and, their 
effects on woven goods. Defects ih raw 
silk and their effects on the dyeing opera- 
tions Afternoon Session, 2.30 p.m.—De- 
fects in raw silk and their effects on knitted 
goods. Defects in raw silk and their effects 
in throwing and in thrown silk. Defects 

raw silk and their effects/ in thread 
manufacture, 


SaturDAY, Nov. 2—Recreation and enter- 
tainment. 

SunpDayYy, Nov. 3—Free. 

Monbay, Nov. 4, 10.30 a.m. AND 2.30 P.M. 
—Austin Cheney, presiding. Requirements 
of the Weaving Industry. (a) For yarn 
dyed goods. (b) For piece dyed goods 
Requirements of the Knitting Industry— 
(a) For yarn dyed goods. (b) For piece 
dyed goods, Requirements of the electrical 
industry. Requirement of the thread indus- 
try. 

Tumpspay, Nov. 5, 10.30 a.m. AND 2.30 P.M. 
—Austin Cheney, presiding. Raw Silk Clas- 
sification. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 6, 10.30 a.m. AND 2.30 
p.M.—Japanese Joint Chairman, presiding. 
Raw Silk Classification. 

THurRsDAY, Nov. 7—Reserved for the use 
of the delegations to prepare their sum- 
maries, 


Fripay, Nov. 8—Closing General Meeting, 
2.30 p.m.—H. Schniewind, presiding. Sum- 
mary of Conference—American Delegates, 
Italian Delegates, Japanese Delegates, 
Chinese Delegates and Others. Hvening— 
7.30 p.m.—Conference Dinner; James A. 
Goldsmith, presiding. 

After the close of the Technical Con- 
ference individual conferences and meet- 
ings between the delegations may be 
arranged for the discussion of problems 
of special ‘and mutual interest. 

Assistance will be extended in arrang- 
ing group meetings, side trips and labor- 
atory inspections, 

Twelve silk technical experts headed 
by Dr. Tatsushiro Kagayama, vice- 
president of the Raw Silk Association 
of Japan, will come to this country as 
official delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Technical Raw Silk Conference. 
Silk technical men from Italy, France, 
England and China are also expected 
to attend this convention. 

The Silk Association’s executive com- 
mittee who are in charge of arrange- 
ments are: James A. Goldsmith, Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co., Inc., Chairman; Aus- 
tin Cheney, Cheney Brothers, vice- 
chairman; Ramsay Peugnet, Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., secretary. The 
other members include T. H. Bopp, 
Salembier & Villate, Inc.; E, C. Geier, 
Duplan Silk Corp.; Paolino Gerli, E. 
Gerli & Co., Inc.; Takeo Ito, Mitsui & 
Co., Ltd.; Irving Lewin, Lang & Lewin, 
Inc.; J. Mayuzumi, Hara & Co.; Will- 
im Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co.; C. W. 
Sinn, Julius Kayser & Co. 

Douglas. Walker, director of the In- 
telligence Bureau of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, has been appointed 
chairman of the program committee for 
the International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference. 


Aileen Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N. C., have 
ippointed McCampbell & Co., Inc., of 
‘ew York, as selling agents for their 
ne of “Krinklette” bed spreads. 


Important Selling House Merger 


T. Holt Haywood Dept. and Dickson & 
Valentine Dept. Combine Effective Jan. 1 


HE T. Holt Haywood Department 

and the Dickson & Valentine De- 
partment of the Commercial Factors 
Corp. will be combined effective Jan. 1, 
1930—the merged firm to be known as 
Haywood, Mackay and Valentine, Inc. 
The Commercial Factors Corp. will 
continue to act as factors for the joint 
business. Headquarters will remain at 


T. Holt Haywood 


65 Leonard St., New York. T. Holt 
Haywood, who will be chairman of the 
board of the new company, will be 
personally located in a new office to 
be opened in the Reynolds building, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

In addition to Mr. Haywood, as 
chairman of the board, the officers will 
include Thomas D. Mackay, president ; 
Joseph W. Valentine and M. R. 
Dickson, vice-presidents. These, with 
John Fritz Achelis, vice-president of 
the Commercial Factors Corp., will 
comprise the beard of directors. Mr. 
Mackay will be general manager of the 
New York end of the business, with 
special charge over the colored goods 
division, while Mr, Valentine and Mr. 
Dickson will have supervision over the 
gray goods end. 


New Company’s Background 


The Commercial Factors Corp. is a 
division of the Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. formed recently through 
the merger of Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis, Inc., and Peierls, Buhler, Inc. 
The cotton goods business of Frederick 
Vietor & Achelis was started 40 years 
ago by J. E. Prior. In 1915, T. Holt 
Haywood became manager. His back- 
ground included mill experience in 
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North Carolina, attendance at the 
Philadelphia Textile School, and asso- 
ciation with Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis as assistant to J. A. Moseley, 
who was manager of the department 
up to his death in 1915. 

Mr. Mackay became connected with 
the T. Holt Haywood Department in 
1915, bringing to his activities there, a 
wide experience and varied background 
in textile merchandising. Mr. Mackay 
was assistant manager of the T. Holt 
Haywood Department for more than 
10 years. 

The chief features of the new organ- 
ization, as explained by representatives 
of the firm, is that there will be two 
highly specialized functions—develop- 
ing and extending the current buyer 
market, and bringing the trade’s view 
to the mills. Mr. Haywood will devote 
himself mainly to the latter end, and 
Mr. Mackay to the former. It was ex- 
plained that, by locating in the mill 
district, Mr. Haywood will be enabled 
to interpret the fabric needs of the 
trade to the mills more directly than 
would be possible from New York. 
Mr. Haywood has both technical and 
distributing background; he knows 
what the New York market wants and 
also is conversant with the mill’s pro- 
duction problems, and it is the aim 
of the firm to utilize this double back- 
ground in bridging the gap that fre- 
quently develops between the sales 
angle and the production angle. 

Mr. Valentine and Mr. Dickson were 
formerly with The Farish Co. The 
Dickson & Valentine Department came 
to Frederick Vietor & Achelis in No 
vember, 1926. 

At present the joint departments rep- 
resent 40 mills, including colored goods, 
gray goods and hosiery—the hosiery 
department having been organized 
about a year ago. 


To Ship Onions in Sacks 
Instead of Crates 


Austin, Tex.—The use of jute and 
saxoline bags in a small way in the 
shipment of onions from Texas during 
the onion shipping season of 1929 was 
so satisfactory that onion growers are 
thinking of adopting them altogether in 
the place of the wood crates in which 
onions have heretofore been shipped. 

Jute and saxoline sacks as filled with 
onions weigh 50 lb. each, while the 
onion-filled crates weigh 56 Ilb., this 
representing a 6-lb. saving per crate. 
The crates cost each, while the 
sacks cost 10c., this representing a 
saving of 10c. on each package. The 
growers estimate that the average saving 
when onions are shipped in sacks is 
25c. on each 50 lb. of onions, or a 4c. 
a pound. 
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Paris Runs Gamut of Variations 
Rayon Meets Wide Acceptance in Fall and Win 


Paris, FRANCE 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


witness a distinct inclination not 


\OR the coming seasons, we are to 


only toward plain velvet but also 
toward printed velvet and figured vel- 
vets called “Deux Corps” and “Plusieurs 
Corps.” Makers of plain velvets are 
going to supply extremely pretty and 
original fancy items personal to each 
of them. 

Coudurier Fructus Descher, for in- 
stance, has Velours Frappes, a par- 
ticularly smart imitation of fur, in the 
types called in the French center Velours 
Alaskas. 

Barret introduces “Martelé” velvet 
(hammered) with sea-weed designs, 
moiré effects on delicate hues: beige, 


SAMPLES FROM FRENCH CAPITAL: Upper left corner—Barret. 
right, also middle and bottom samples on left side—Rodier. 
from top, three samples—Chatillon. 
lower right corner—Remond 
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Bordeaux, claret and pinks, producing 
an exquisite expression. 

At Bianchini’s there is the Diaphane 
velvet, likewise “hammered,” with re- 
poussé designs of attractive flowers and 
foliage. 

These new velvets show more or less 
compact design, more or less regular. 
In some, grounds are entirely covered, 
others are sparsely strewn with spots, 
the motif showing up on a plain nap. 

Printed velvets frequently have flow- 
erings of multicolor shades on dark 
grounds; in this case, the favorite color 





Next two to 
Second tier 
Fourth sample from top on left and 
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is black. Printed motifs composed of 
large spots on a plain ground, son« 
times extremely close, leaving the 
ground scarcely visible. 

With Ducharne, the spots are tiny 
covered grounds, crowded motifs, leaves, 
pastilles, spots, dots, batonnets, petal 
designs, flat corolla silhouette designs, 
squares, scales, mosaic, etc. 

Sometimes the flower and its leaves 
are found together natural size ; the rose 
and its leaves, carnations and tulips ap- 
pear to be most popular. 


Plaid Velvets 


The novelty which seems to be going 
ahead most of all, is plaid velvet, velvet 
with Normandy squares, velvet with 
small two or three-tone checks. 

Plaid velvet has vivid shades, striking 
stripes on a black, navy, chestnut, Bor- 
deaux and deep green ground. Here 
and there are a few with beige grounds 
of several shades. There are also white 
grounds with oppositions of cameo hues, 
likewise blacks and navies as prints. 

“Two-body” velvet is woven of col- 
ored yarns and offers, now geometrical 
designs, now foliage or plaids and 
checks. All these velvets are of the 
“transparant” velvet construction. 

A novelty which is meeting with an 
unprecedented success, is figured velvet, 
on a mottled, spotted alpaca ground. 
The alpaca is to be perceived through 
thin or wide stripes, dividing the pile 
into squares, lozenges or rectangles. 

For coats, there is another novelty, 
called Velours Fourrure (velvet fur), 
of rayon. The types are frappé and 
figured to create the impression of 
breitschwantz or they are slightly curled 
to resemble the shorn mouflon, small 
astrakhan or the agnella at Rodier’s. 
Velours fourrures are also printed to 
give the impression of gazelle. Finally, 
we have the ocellated velvet and reptile 
velvet made to imitate ocellus fur or 
reptile skin. 

Panne velvets are also favorites for 
the coming seasons and as intermediary 
we have Velours Pannes, so “fluid,” 
supple and luminous that they resemble 
satin. 

Panne velvets are plain or figured 
they are hammered, frappé and dotte: 
like the other velvets. 

“Mignardise” panne velvet intr 
duced by Coudurier Fructus, has tin) 
motifs so that at a distance it looks like 
a plain velvet. 

Printed pannes likewise keep pac 
with velvets as to styles. Black an 
white moire panne is to be used f 
evening coats and cloaks. 















on Velvets 


ter Fabrics 


\long those same lines, there are 
moire velvets called “joyaux” of black 
and white, at Chatillon Mouly Roussel’s 
with wide stripes and important gravel- 
like effects. These also feature rayon. 

Velvets and pannes with metal threads 
forming gold and silver motifs are mas- 
terpieces in the style. 

In addition to simple velvets and 
pannes, there are all sorts of fancy items 
in which those two textiles appear. 

For instance, upholstery velvets at 
Herzog’s or velvets and pannes are fig- 
ured on crepe de chine, crepe georgette 
or silk voile grounds so as to form wide 
lengths for curtains, hangings, bed 
covers and bed adornments. The motifs 
are arborescent or have wide and rising 
flowerings. These materials-are so fine 
and beautiful, their colorings are so 
pretty that they are also used in dress- 
making for cloaks and shoulder-squares. 


Feature Black and White 


Muslins, figured crepes, pannes and 
velvets are always established along the 
same lines. Black or white velvets have 
airy grounds (voiles or fine muslins) 
and show arabesques, corolla, branches, 
sea-weeds, black and white foliage, 
whereas the ground is either light or 
dark, in opposition. 

There are oppositions. For instance, 
the motif is of velvet on a light ground 
or else the motif is established on airy 
material, the textile itself being velvet 
or panne. These particular motifs are 
plain or printed. Sometimes they are 
of metal, that is to say, inset with gold 
or silver, or else their form is covered 
— old-style embroidery of gold or 
Sliver, 

At Olré’s is a kind of figured panne 
called “Goutte d’Eau” (Drop of water). 
It is, practically speaking, a hammered 
panne, 


Other Evening Fabrics 


The other textiles for evening wear 
are composed of silk poult, taffetas, 
moires, brocades and lamés. A few 
moires are satin brocaded, others are 
velvet brocaded. : 

laffetas and moires are printed, and 
some are likewise lamé and brocaded at 
the same time. 
Only Coudurier differs; he has the 
aharah’dor, fine gold applied to all 
ipple textiles; Marabout, a lamé with 
colored ground. Lamés are not very 
numerous, favor rather extends to fancy 
‘ems in which gold and silver is found 

orm sparsely designed motifs on the 
grounds, given the general name of 
“Orfevres.” 

Orfevres exist with flower, leaf or 

ect motifs, geometric figures, etc., on 
textiles: moires, taffetas, velvets, 
poult, satins, velvets, pannes, crepes 
rgettes, muslins, voiles, etc. 
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RECENT PARISIAN CREATIONS: Upper left corner and two samples below it, 


also sample at middle of right side—Rodier. 
Leaf pattern at center—Ducharne. 


Picardie. 
Two at lower right—Raimon 


Lamé gauzes with alternate gold and 
silver threads, called coat of mail prints 
are new fancy items for evenings. 

On a good many plain textiles of fine 
appearance and of sumptuous type, a 
novelty now seen is a lamé motif border 
or merely shaded stripes with dots and 
spots diminishing in size. 

In lamés a number of “lattés” (lath- 
like) are made. They are richly fig- 
ured with vivid hues inspired by Chi- 
nese, Hindoo, etc.; landscapes, persons, 
birds, animals, fish, flowers. They are 
made up with three or four shades on a 
gold or silver lamé ground. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
gauzes and satins, lamés, plain or printed 
laquers. Bianchini has the finest and 
prettiest collection. 


Fur Fabrics in Wool 


The most striking novelties amongst 
woolens are Moufflonnes. These textiles 
can be found at Rodier’s. For instance 
there is the Kasha Moufflic style, the 
materials of which imitate the skin of a 
mouffion that has been slightly shorn or 
else small well curled astrakhan. 


” 
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Two in upper right corner— 
Two at lower left—Barret. 


These textiles are utilized for sports 
coats and for a few traveling costumes. 
They are likewise useful for making 
sports headgear, berets and skull caps. 

Along those same lines are other thick 
and mossy materials called Moussas, 
made of strong, supple and fine merinos 
wool. They have small curls in which 
a little rayon silk provides a glossy and 
mother of pearl effect. Those textiles 
have a smooth pile or else are crossed 
by a parting opening up the thickness 
of the pile. The partings or stripes are 
straight or wavy; according to their 
type they are called Moussas with waves 
or diagonal stripes. Moussas are of 
use in making up fine ready-made gar- 
ments for traveling and winter sports 
costumes. They are supple and light. 

There is another textile with long 
milled pile, called Rudic; it is for sports 
and coats. These materials are also 


favorites for trimmings, collars, toques, 
used on finer and smoother textiles. 
Amongst new departures are a good 
many knitted woolens, offering plain 
effects with grains, whence their name 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Wool Institute’s “Speedometer” 


T HAS become an acknowledged fact that no branch 

of the textile industry can solve its economic problems 
without the establishment of effective machinery which 
will make available statistics on production and consump- 
tion of various types of goods, to be used as a guide by 
individual mills in planning their production schedules. 
Establishment of such machinery was one of the main 
purposes for which The Cotton-Textile Institute and The 
Wool Institute and similar organizations were set up. 

The Wool Institute has worked out a plan by which 
operating schedules may be predetermined by weaving 
mills. This plan is described in detail in a statement by 
A. D. Whiteside, president of the Institute, published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The plan combines the elements of simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness. It would seem that the only limitation 
on its effectiveness would be the extent to which mills 
cooperated in supplying the desired information. Mr. 
Whiteside is confident that the proper attitude in the in- 
dustry has been established and that the Institute is “set 
to go.””. The movement is not confined to the Institute 
membership; consequently, there seems every reason 
to believe that this 


‘ 


‘speedometer” set up by the Institute 
will prove to be one of the most useful economic tools yet 
devised by the woolen and worsted industry. The move- 


ment deserves 100% support from every manufacturer. 





“Or 





The Census of Manufactures 


NDUSTRY has a tendency to take the Census of 
Manufactures for granted. The wealth of informa- 
tion which the reports contain is accepted rather casually 
as one of the tools of modern business. However, if the 
average executive could figure out at the end of the year 
how many times members of his organization have had 
occasion to refer to the census and have profited thereby. 
he would realize that the development of this statistical 
work along the soundest lines is of vital concern to him 
and his business. 

Consequently, the opportunity which industry has this 
year in shaping the character of the census should not 
be overlooked. Secretary of Commerce Lamont has 
appointed a special advisory committee which in turn has 
invited manufacturing organizations, trade associations, 
and individual manufacturers to submit advice and sug- 
gestions as to the form of the schedule to be used in the 
enumeration. 

lhe chairman of the committee has stated that this 


is the first time that industry itself has been called into 
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consultation in connection with this task. This is in lin 
with the policy of that Department to work with busines 
and industry wherever possible. 

The time remaining for submission of such sugges- 
tions is short. Industrialists should not regard the i: 
vitation as a perfunctory one—as it is far from that 
They should grasp this opportunity to help make the 
census a still more constructive force. 


Or 


“Industrial Democracy” 
at Danville 


a. John Leitch plan of “Industrial Democracy” has 
been in force at the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., for ten years. During that time, 
the editors of TexTiLe Wor-p have followed the prog- 
ress of this plan at Danville carefully and with great 
interest. 

They have always taken the stand that no plan of in 
dustrial relations can be recommended as a panacea 
They have recognized in the John Leitch plan, however, 
certain sound fundamentals which, if established on th 
proper background and developed with sufficient intelli 
gence, could aid materially in counteracting the difficulty 
of maintaining close contact between employers and em- 
ployes in large organizations. They saw particularly in 
Danville an example of successful operation of this plan, 
due in a very large measure to the atmosphere of mutual 
respect and confidence which had been built up within 
that company over a period of many years. 

And yet, a casual news item, in which a reporter quoted 
one employe of this plant—who incidentally preferred to 
remain anonymous—was sufficient to create an impres 
sion in many quarters that “Industrial Democracy” 
Danville had become inoperative and was doomed to fail 
ure. On the basis of this one anonymous complaint, 4 
story later appeared in a labor journal in which it was 


stated that 


the “Industrial. Democracy”’ 


system of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills was tottering. 

As a matter of fact, “Industrial Democracy” is as vita 
a factor in the employer-employe relations at Danvill 
today as it has ever been. At a recent election of th 
House of Representatives, the vote cast represented pra: 
tically 100% of tke employes at work on the day 
election. . During the ten years since the system was 
started, the operatives have received more than $3,00' 
000 in cash, representing “economy dividends” as 
vided for in the plan. The spirit of cooperation thro 
out the mill community has been strengthened. 


There are far too few sincere attempts being mac 
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sides, to insure the type of relationship between 
agement and employes in industry which is necessary 
both groups are to prosper. Consequently, it is un- 
rtunate that an outstanding example of this type of 
operative effort should receive unfair and untrue pub- 
ty through the gossip of one disgruntled employe. 





COr 





Beware! 


UR recent editorial commending bathing suit manu- 

facturers on their progressiveness in capitalizing 
upon the “sun-suit” vogue has drawn this comment from 
a reader: “Bathing suit manufacturers, take warning 
from the experience of hosiery manufacturers in starting 
the nude and sun-tan shades! A bare body fad wouldn’t 
be half so interesting to you as to us onlookers. It’s 
actually done in Russia, on the public beaches.” 


(OD 


A Significant Step 


f IS particularly significant in connection with the 

merger of the T. Holt Haywood Department and the 
Dickson & Valentine Department of the Commercial Fac- 
tors Corp., which will be effective Jan. 1, that the chair- 
man of the board of the company will be personally lo- 
cated in a new office at Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
necessity of closer and closer contact between selling 
organizations and mills which they represent is apparent 
to every student of the industry. The establishment of 
this office in the South, with one of the chief executives 
in charge, represents a recognition of this fact on the 
part of this particular organization. 


sac ers 


Merger Possibilities 


EXTILE circles again are considering the possibility 

of important consolidations in certain divisions of 
the industry. Recent discussions have referred par- 
ticularly to mills in the combed yarn group. 

There is no question that the market position of 
combed yarns would be materially strengthened if a large 
enough percentage of mills were united under a single 
executive head for the purpose of effectively controlling 
production and distribution. 

The major difficulty usually encountered in attempts 
to engineer mergers of textile plants is a contention 
among mill executives for positions of authority in the 
consolidation. Negotiations must be handled with 
finesse, as often the situation requires compromise on 
the part of rival factions. 

In the present era of industrial development the 
struggles of unfavorably situated enterprises merely 
prolong the agonies of their economic destruction. 
Consequently, when consolidations are acknowledged to 

economically sound, and when the prosperity of a 
rge group of the industry is dependent upon the merger 
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of several interests, mill owners and executives should 
have no hesitancy in sacrificing personal glory and 
individual authority for the ultimate salvation of their 
invested capital. 


Qn 


Winston D. Adams 


perm J)UGH for nearly three years prior to his death 

on Sunday of this week, Winston D. Adams had 
not been actively connected with the cotton-textile 
industry, the work he did during his long service as 
secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation left an imprint upon that industry which will long 
endure. 

One of the achievements credited to Mr. Adams was 
his part in the reorganization of the association, whereby 
it was transformed from a relatively small body, repre- 
senting a limited group of mills, to a virile trade asso- 
ciation embracing in its membership more than 90% 
of the southern textile plants. 

More lasting in its effect, however, was his work in 
interpreting the southern industry to the rest of the 
country. Instead of following merely the routine duties 
of the secretary’s office, he recognized as his major 
responsibility the presentation of actual facts regarding 
the section of the country which he knew so intimately 
and so accurately. 

The southern industry has lost a spokesman but the 


results of his work will remain as a memorial to him. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Yarns were unstable, with 
some underselling, but tone remains confident; many 
inquiries. Fabrics were quiet, with spotty call for early 
shipments. Curtailment continues. Prices firm on both 
gray and finished goods. Disposition to await next gov- 
ernment crop report. 

Wool Textile Markets Steady demand for coverts 
and tweeds; buyers hold off on main buying, pending 
new showings. Women’s dress goods fairly active, with 
good call for spot shipments. Yarns and wools firmer. 
Wool Institute offers plan for benefit of industry 

Knit Goods Markets: Hosiery outlook unsettled, with 
talk of early price cut on full-fashioned; demand light. 
Sweaters and knit ensembles in good call, with outerwear 
market generally steady. Some future business on bath- 
ing-suits continues. Underwear factors discuss possi- 
bility of rayon-and-wool as winterweight fabric; active 
advance buying on spring lightweights. Prices firm. 

Silk Textile Markets: Sudden rush of buying precipi- 
tates 400% increase in raw silk turnover for week, 
and sends prices up 10c.; market very firm. Thrown 
silk also firm with slight upward price trend. Spun silk 
steady; spinners complain of narrow margin of profit. 


Broadsilk market quiet 
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Fiber Consumption by Industries and 


Industry Distribution of Silk and Rayon 


(Compiled by Silk Association of America from Census Report for 1927 
and reprinted from the Association’s official organ “The Silkworm”) 


INDUSTRY 


SILK KNIT (Table No 1) 





Fibers and yarns* 


INDUSTRY 
COTTON WOOL 





Sikes fe 
RAYON [_] 
COTTON FY 
woo. {J 
OTHER 
YARNS ie 
Table No. 1 
Silk Industry Knit Industry Cotton Industry—. —Wool Ladustry— 
Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % 
Silk** 62,460,777 58.7 19,560,654 11.3 3,093,458 a 2,116,068 3 
Rayon... 23,158,452 21.8 36,580,505 21.1 28,361,016 8 1,544,645 .2 
Cotton. . 16,858,767 15.8 66,771,576 38.6 3,788,491,581 98.8 90,086,284 14.2 
Wool.... ; 1,191,951 1.1 47,730,049 27.6 5,891,959 .1 396,482,291 62.4 
Other Yarns. . 2,783,754 2 4 8, 156,800 .2 145,200,283 22.9 


6 2,425,238 1. 


106, 453, 701 100.0 


173,068,022 100. .0 3,833,994,714 100.0 635,439,571 100.0 0 


*Raw Fibers and Purchased Yarns are combined into one total. 


**Includes Raw, Thrown and Spun Silk. 


(Table No 2) 


SILK** RAYON 


Industries 


SILK BS 
ar ea 


COTTON fj 





Table No. 2 


Distribution of Consumption in 1927 of 


— Silk**——_.. —— Rayon 


Industries Pounds % Pounds % : 
Silk.......... 62,460,777 71.6 23,158,452 25.9 
EEE - 19,560,654 22.4 36,580,505 40.8 
Cotton... 3,093,458 3.6 28,361,016 31.6 
Wool........ 2,116,068 2.4 1,544,645 1.7 


87,230,957 100.0 89,644,618 100.0 





Men’s Wear Style Trends Analyzed 


HE Wool Institute’s monthly an- 
alysis of men’s wear suiting orders 
according to patterns and colors 
was mailed to more than 5,000 retailers 
and manufacturers of clothing Wednes- 
day. 
The following is taken from Bart 
Murray’s letter of Aug. 21 to millmen 
and selling agents: 


“The enclosed analysis of men’s wear 
suiting orders shows what is selling,— 
shows exactly how much and how 
quickly each type of styling is increas- 
ing, or decreasing, in general popularity. 
It is an accurate style guide. 

“From a mill standpoint, the Wool 
Institute style analyses serve two pri- 
mary purposes: They show the produc- 


tion mills what to make, and the weavers 
of specialties what not to make. 

“But the most important single feature 
of these analyses is that of giving to the 
distributors of your products unbiased, 
reliable information on the dominating 
trends of the consumer demand.” 

The analysis referred to in this letter 
follows: 


THE WOOL INSTITUTE INC. ANALYSES OF FALL SUITING ORDERS 


Percentages of Patterns and Colors 
PATTERNS 





Orders 
April, May, June, July, 
FANCY WORSTEDS Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 





Stripes........ slha teat Da 71 68 64 
Plaids...... ke bard@ites 9 15 17 28 
Small weaves........... 8 7 7 2 
ee 2 + 6 3 
Plain effects... 2 3 2 3 








FANCY WOOLENS 


(Under 1.50 Yd.) Per 
Cent Cont Cent Cent 
NN i xt wg kt sob abo 56 61 61 63 


Plain and small weaves.. 34 32 29 25 
kes kukcdes) dé ies 5 5 7 9 
5 2 3 3 


| 100 100 100 100 


Ape, May, 3 ime, July, 


-—————. Orders ——— 
“Apeil, May, June, July 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Ce 


IS oo dépane ns conus 65 56 44 51 


FANCY WOOLENS ril, 
(Over 1.50 Yd.) “Per 


Plain and small weaves... 20 37 46 37 
| eae 4 5 8 9 
SRG. + oie bs aan aed s if 2 2 3 


100 100 100 100 





COLORS 





Orders 





April, 
FANCY WORSTEDS Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 


May, June, July, 





(Under 1.50 Yd.) Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 


————_ Orders ———_—_. 
FANCY WOOLENS A - May, June, July, 


———— Orders —— 

FANCY WOOLENS April, May, June, Ju 
(Over 1.50 Yd.) eo Per Per Ps 
Cent Cent Cent Ce 

cs bas nc re aeteune 40 36 37 39 
Brown and tan,......... 48 53 49 4¢ 
i -cobeey steven ou 10 10 13 12 
Miscellaneous........... 2 1 1 3 


100 ,100 100 10 





Bray... ; pinta » iP 33 32 33 I th uate ayn anes 38 35 32 39 
Grown and tan.... . 34 36 36 39 Brown and tan.......... 49 52 49 44 
Blue. : ; 26 30 30 26 i 0s csccawénambens 12 11 17 15 
Miscellaneous. . I 1 1 2 Miscellaneous........... 1 2 2 2 

100 «6100 = 100 4 100 100 ,8100 100 100 
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of Be Si nish in RAYON 


We wi, OPHISTICATED and self-reliant, the 
= young girl of today illustrates these 
traits in the selection of undergarments. 
Rayon creations win her approval and pat- 
ronage if the seaming and stitching con- 
form to the beauty of the fabric. 
The vital importance of fine finish is 
recognized by Willcox & Gibbs. So the 
Flatlock is the supreme machine for seam- 
ing Rayon undergarments properly 
and beautifully. 
The superiority of the Flatlock is 
established for both men’s and women’s 
Rayon undergarments. Manufacturers 
the world over give force to this fact 
by extensive use of the Flatlock. 


Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flatlock, 
or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes. 


Sole United States and Canadian agents for 
Cornely and Uniart Embroidery Machines 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (oO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


“THERE IS REAL ECONOMY IN USING GENUINE W & G NEEDLES’”’ 








The idea of Bare Legs appeals to women. But 
the effect, on themselves, does not please. So, 
enter the Bare Leg Stocking! 


Model K enables you to take advantage of this 
newest fashion... 


320 needle—300 needle. 


Deliveries of this machine can be made imme- 
diately. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WII 


Incorporated 





366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








with 


Great Diversity Possible 






Colored Threads in Reverse Weaves 


scope for the production of novelty 

color effects in both fancy woolens 
and fancy worsteds, when developed by 
means of arrangements of differently 
colored threads. As the weaves them- 
selves are so numerous, there is a very 
wide field for their exploitation in seek- 
ing for new styles. 

Though the weaves yield an interest- 
ing diversity of pattern forms when 
woven with a light-colored warp and a 
medjum or dark shade of filling, the 
effects obtained are small and retiring in 
character when compared with patterns 


R= ERSIBLE weaves provide great 





Fig. 1 


formed by a combination of the weave 
with an arrangement of two or more 
distinct colors in both warp and filling. 


Light Color in Warp or Filling 


Fig. 1 to 6 are typical eight-end 
reversible weaves from which the fol- 
lowing patterns and color sketches have 
been obtained. 

Fig. 1 and 2 are the weaves for 
Patterns 4A and B respectively, each 
developed with a light-colored warp and 
a dark filling. The latter pattern, be- 
ing obtained from an irregular reverse 
weave, gives a more pronounced effect 
than the former, which is obtained from 
a regular type of reverse in which the 
Opposite corners are exactly the same. 

Though it is the usual practice to 
weave with the lighter shade for warp 
—the object of this being to reduce the 
possibility of “filling bars” to a minimum 
—it is sometimes an advantage to weave 
in the light shade as filling. In Patterns 
A’ and B’, also woven from Figs. 1 and 
2 respectively but colored with a dark 
warp and a light filling, it will be seen 
that both are brighter in appearance 
than their corresponding patterns A and 
B. The reflection of light (from the 
light shade) at a different angle gives 
Patterns A’ and B’ a higher luminosity 
value, 

This difference in luminosity may be 
taken advantage of in the production of 
large check styles. For example, in a 

*A previous article on the subject of re- 


ersible designs by Mr. Yewdall appeared 
Aug. 10, 1929, p. 26. 








for 


Woolens and W orsteds 


By Alexander Y ewdall* 


pattern arranged 96 threads light shade 
and 96 threads dark shade in both warp 
and filling, one square of the check 
would appear all light shade and one 
would be all dark; while in the two 
opposite corners the two shades would 
be intermingled, one effect being formed 





Fig. 5 


by the light warp crossed by the dark 
filling, and the other by the dark warp 
and the light filling, each having a dif 
ferent color value, so that one would be 
slightly brighter when compared with 
the other. 


Greater Variety 


As stated above, however, a much 
greater variety, with the possibility of 





Pattern A (See Fig. 1) 





more distinctive patterns, is obtainable 


by employing several colors in both warp 


and filling, and Patterns C and D are 
the results of coloring weave Fig. 3 in 
this manner. In Pattern C both the 


warp and filling are colored four light 
and four dark. In Pattern D, the same 
warping order is used, but in the filling 
the colors are reversed, the arrangement 
being four dark and four light. 

In preparing pattern ranges, color 
sketches worked out on point paper form 
a ready and useful means of ascertain- 
ing the possible value of a weave when 
developed with a certain order of color 
ing, and Fig. 7 shows the stages in 
making a two-color sketch in which the 
shades are arranged four white and four 
black in both warp and filling. These 
are as follows: 

Fig. 7a. The weave is marked on the 
point paper with pencil in small dots, 
these indicating “warp up.” The pro- 
posed order of warping is indicated by 
placing small vertical lines underneath 
the weave to represent the black threads 
The blank spaces, of 
the white threads 
indicated in a 


course, represent 
The filling order is 
similar manner at the 
right-hand side of the point paper by 





Pattern B (See Fig. 2) 





Pattern A’ 


Pattern B’ 
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Save his strength—this is the mechanical age. 


On the new Wildman Full-Fashioned Machine, 
the Slow Motion Mechanism can be operated by 
a child and does away entirely with the strong 
arm work you are familiar with in stopping and 
turning the old-fashioned machine. 


Save the strength of your operators. 


WILDMAN MBFG. CO., Ful!-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 


yl OM Le 
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The new Wildman Slow-Motion mechanism 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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horizontal lines to represent the 
lack icks. 

} a 7b. The positions the black 
warp threads will occupy on the face of 
the cloth are then indicated by completely 
filling in their squares with black, thus 
concealing the weave marks, 

Fig. 7c. The color sketch is com- 
pleted by indicating where the black 
filling will show on the face of the cloth 
by, this time, filling in the blank squares 
(which represent filling) with black. 


Obtaining Truer Picture 


lf thought necessary, the squares in- 
dicating black warp and filling can be 
marked with ink, so that when the ink 
is dry the remaining weave marks in 
pencil can be rubbed out in order to 
btain a truer representation of the color 
pattern as it will be seen in the fabric. 
\lso, a better estimate of its pattern 

rm value will be obtained by holding 
t some little distance away, and then 
looking at it with half-closed eyes. 

It is often advisable to work out two 
repeats each way of the color sketch in 
order to realize its shape better, and in 
ll of the following sketches two repeats 
ire given. The surplus weave dots, also, 
have been eliminated. 

he four-dark and four-light order of 
coloring applied to Patterns C and D is 
naturally suitable to the weave structure, 
is each separate group of colors is con- 
tained in a small square formed by the 
cutting threads,” but as seen in Pattern 
) another distinct pattern has been 
iormed by transposing the colors in the 
filling. Other distinctive patterns also 
may sometimes be obtained by splitting 


Pattern D (See Fig. 3) 


the groups of threads, so that the ar- 
:angeiment begins and finishes with a ‘‘2.” 

sigs. 8 to 11 show four color patterns 
produced from weave Fig. 1 by starting 
che tour-light and four-dark coloring 
order in different positions with regard 
to the weave, the respective arrange- 
ments being as follows: 

Figs. 8 and 9 are actually the same, 
the transposing of the filling colors 
merely having the effect of changing the 
horizontal lines of the former to the 
more suitable vertical position. Figs. 
10 and 11 are two distinctly different 
effects obtained by splitting the color 
groups. In Fig. 10 a bold “star” pattern 
is formed by splitting beth the warp and 
filling orders; in Fig. 11 a small check 
is made by reversing the filling colors in 
the “split” arrangement. Figs. 9 and 10 
are illustrated also in the cloth by Pat 
terns E and F respectively. 


Filling 


Varp 


light 
dark 


as Warp 


light 

dark 4 light 

? light as 
dark 

2 light 


warp 


Z 2 dark 
4 light 
2 dark 


light 
4 dark 
2 light 
Fig. 12 is a bold effect obtained from 
weave Fig. 4 with the same split color- 
ing in both warp and filling, the black 
figure taking up a reverse position to 
the white one. This pattern was chosen 
in preference to that formed by the 
ordinary four-and-four arrangement. ' 
Figs. 13 and 14 are obtained from 
weave Fig. 5, the former, produced from 
the ordinary four-and-four coloring, be- 


al 


SS SS 

ee ee 
eS Se 

sek ah ak eh aa eh anh nee 


PEEEEDEBRELEEEE EY 
5 a at ah alah alt oh oh ah ok oR ok oh al ok. 
en aR oR a oR ak ok ht ok a ok 
5 he kk 
She okt kkk ee ek 
aD Rok ke ek ee ee 
HABDPRAPEDEE DED 
ah cat aR ot a ok ok ok ok a 
i eo 
lh al al al ol oh oh ol a ial 


Pattern F (See Fig. 10) 
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ing a “zig-zag” effect, and the latter a 
pretty symetrical “star” pattern obtained 
by splitting the order. 

Fig. 15 is obtained from weave Fig. 
6, the warping order being 2 dark, 4 
light, 2 dark; and the same arrange 
ment being used for the filling, with the 
colors reversed. 


Large Stripes and Checks 


Large stripe and check styles may be 
formed by combining two or more color 
patterns from the same or different 
weaves, adjusting the basic order of 
coloring so that the various color pat- 
erns appear in their required sections 
Figs. 8 and 9 can be combined to form 
a large check pattern by using the fol 
lowing compound order of coloring, the 
two effects appearing in the opposite 
corners of the square. 

Warp: 

4 threads 
4 threads 


light 
dark } 


dark | 
light § 


S times, 


4 threads 


8 times. 
4 threads : 


128 threads in one repeat. 


Filling: same as warp. 


In the following arrangement Fi 
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At9:15 A.M. a well-known hosiery millin South Carolina wires us 
for parts wanted “in a hurry.” But stock parts are always wanted 
ina hurry — so the order was ok through in the usual manner. 





By 10:20 A.M. it had left our ELMER Car ber and was speeding 
south over the shortest and fastest route —*“in a hurry.” Its 
receipt at 2 P.M. the following day was acknowledged by the 
foreman of this mill in a highly complimentary letter which 
stated that the speedy service of our Parts Department had 
always been a subject of much comment in his plant. 


If you operate Reading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines you 
IM ARO LLC CO prompt service on stock parts 
means to ROLE Lo Co uninterrupted production. 


PENTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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1] are combined, and form a large 
ittern : 


and 
check 
Wa 

light } 

dark } 8 times. 
light J 

dark | 

light } 8 times. 
dark } 


threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 
128 

Filling: same as warp. 

In both the above examples it will be 
understood that the number of /times 
each section of the warping pattern is 
repeated can be varied to suit the style 
required and the material in which it is 
developed. 

Figs. 14 and 15 can be combined to 


threads in one repeat. 


form a very effective stripe pattern with 
the following warping order: 

Warp: 
threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 
threads 


light } 
dark ; 
light J 
dark | 
light | 
dark |} 


12 times. 


4 times. 


to & bo bo & fo 


Filling : 
2 picks light 
4 picks dark 
2 picks light 
The former figure is obtained from 
weave Fig. 5, and the latter from weave 
Fig. 6, so the two weaves must be com- 
bined to form a stripe design requiring 
16 harnesses, and drafted according to 
the number of repeats of each weave in 
the warping plan. 


Weaving Rayon Voiles 


Recommended That Warp Beam Be 
Well Back and Tugger Band Be Used 


AS a fabric, the voile, whether of cot- 
ZA ton, silk, or rayon, is in a class en- 
tirely of its own. Fashions change, and 
different fabrics have their vogue; one 
year may see georgette to the fore, an- 
other stars crepe-de-chine, while yet 
some other of Fashion’s fickle fancies 
may turn textile mills upside down in 
an effort to create fancy fabrics and 
gauze cloths. 


A Difficult Cloth 


Rayon has had to run the gauntlet of 
all these changes, and has worked its 
way up from cotton or wool mixtures, 
plain fabrics, or simple stripes, through 
the georgette and crepe cloth era as 
crepe rayon was perfected, until now it 
has reached one of the most difficult 
cloths to make with this medium— 
voiles, 

A plain fabric is admittedly the most 
dificult to make properly, for its virtue 
lies solely in its perfection as a woven 
fabric. With voiles we go a step fur- 
ther in the matter of difficulties, for 
here we have a very light, delicately 
constructed fabric that must be abso- 
lutely even. If the buyer can hold a 
voile up against the light and be satis- 
fed with its regularity of structure, the 
manufacturer has accomplished some- 
thing that will insure him an open mar- 
ket in that direction. How is it done? 

The perfect voile is made only in a 
hand loom, and therefore it is to the 
hand loom that we must turn if we 
would discover the secret of making 
this fabric. The first thing we notice 
is that the hand-loom weaver has a long 
stretch of yarn from the heddles to the 
warp beam, or back roller. 

_ That is point number one to be util- 
zed in the making of rayon voiles. 
Give the yarn plenty of length, so that 
any slight variation in warping tension, 
or slight sticking of weight ropes or 
chains, can be distributed over a greater 
stretch of yarn in order that the effect 


on the cloth when the reed beats up will 
be minimized. Have anything from a 
yard and one-half to two yards between 
the back rest and the fell of the cloth, 
and bring the yarn up over a smooth 
roller, sloping very slightly upwards 
toward the breast beam. 


Lease and Tugger Band 


The next thing we notice in the 
hand loom is the lease rod; the weaver 
uses only one. This he leaves prac 
tically free, and pulls it back to the 
warp beam after every | 
cloth has been made. With the power 
loom, a lease rod is practically a neces 
sity, and for an ordinary rayon fabric 
we keep one in an end-and-end 
back to the beam roller, with two “clip 
rods” loose between it and the harness, 
to insure an even strain on top and bot 
tom sheds all the time. 

In making voiles, we re 
quire plenty of “cover” to get an even 
fabric that has no suspicion of reedi 
ness. With the ends dented one and 
one, entered straight over on four 
harnesses, and leased and two in 
rods that are well up to the harness, we 
get something approaching cover, but 
the final trick of the trade is the use of 
a “tugger band.” This is a leather strap 
connected to the lease rods which lifts 
them slightly as the lay beats up, thus 
slackening the ends and spreading them 
out to fill the cloth and make a full, 
even fabric. 

In Lancashire, England, the tugger 
band is simply fastened to the lay-cap 
or hand-tree, which naturally tightens 
the band and pulls up the lease rods 
with every beat-up. A better method 
however, is to rig up the tugger band 
from a jack lever or other arrangement 
so that it can be controlled by a “half 
fledged” cam from the bottom shaft. 
This allows the timing of the tug to be 
altered at will, and the best position will 
be found to be just before the reed beats 


vard or so of 


lease 


however, 


two 
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up. This is more effective than slacker 

ing the ends when the reed has actually 
touched the last pick, for it makes sure 
that the operation will be done properly 


and well in time 


On the Hand Loom 


The hand-loom 
fabric by 


weave! 
“feeling the picks.” 
is suspended from 


gets 


the top of tne 
instead of being swiveled from 

tom, as in the power loom, and 
dependent of the rest of the loom 
he can swing the lay forward with ea 
pick, his fine sense 
unerringly in the 
inch, 


of touch guiding 


Or pie ks 


deciding factor 


imount 
while, as a final 
the making of a perfectly even clot 
over finished leng 


his knife 


foes each 
“perry” 
cracks or uneven places 

The 
takes 


weaver’s knife to a 


with 
tugger band of 
the place of 
regards freedom of 
possible in the case of th 

Che lay is controlled from the toy 
by cranks, arms, bushings, 
and all these tend to undo the 
which everything else would othe 
make. | | 


neat 


For perfect work, all crank 
must be and 


where 


evenly tens! 
light fa 


ind uneven places 


tight 
voiles or brics 
j 


concerned, ofr 
will inevitably occur which wil 
smooth regularity of 


Crank 


worn egg-shaped through cot 


ippearal 

bearings which 

lengthy wear and tear, should | 

up by 

tighten crank straps 
“alas 


bushings should be packed W 


a mechanic. If the ke 


the 
a fresh set of bushings fitted 
straps beaten up by tl ] 

them a little 


1 . - 
voles, roregoing 


For ravon 


pretty well the ground, and 


cover 
ire the usual fine tuning 
gaiting required by 
fabrics 


eased with 


that remains 
all classes ot rayvotl 
Ropes or chains should he 
chalk; black lead 1S 


both dirty 


French 
this is 
black lead 

1 131 


he harnesses shou 


used by many, but 
and treacherous, 


damp weather 


- 1 
for sticks 


timed to cross about top center, to g 
to the cloth, and the 
mechanism should be timed proportion 


ately early to 


more cove! 


sekiy 
pick 


’ the shuttle gettir 
through without touching the yarn 


insure 


Salvages Preferably Two-Ply 


1 


made of the 
but they are pret 


Selvages are 


same 
terial as the 
erably two-ply 
to take the rayon filling without 


it. The selvages go over the 


warp, i 
and entered skip dent 
cutting 
same rollet 
but not tl 


1roug 


as the body of the warp, 
he lease rods controlled by the 
band ; 
in and 


tugge! 
this is to insure the sides keeping 
take-uy 


g efficiently 


weaving \ ll The 


motion should 


with the vario timed early 


enough to insure a definite take-ur | 


pick 


hese ire 


every 


final 
von fabrics. 
stand 
nd-loom product 


welded into the process 


fixing for insure a 
voile that will 


with the 


fair compari 
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HE customer in a re- 

tail store may never 
see the foot—but he does 
see the sox top... And 
as this photo shows, note 
how much these Multi- 
Design patterns and 
colors add to the sale- 





Sox tops that help sales 


ability of the goods... 
Every hose manufac- 
turer, interested in help- 
ing his retail outlets to 
sell more goods should 
investigate the Multi- 
Design True Rib Machine 
and its product. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
2908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIDELITY 


(1936) 
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ARP-KKNITTING MACHINES ... . 


Designed for 
Visibility of Fabric, 
High Speed, and 


zontally placed needles, it is very 

difficult to see the fabric as it comes 
from the needles and is wound up on 
the fabric roll. This objection is over- 
come in vertical-needle machines, but 
has also been largely overcome in a 
construction wherein the needles are 
horizontally placed but with their beards 
down instead of up. This construction 
is shown in Fig. 153, which is a cross 
section of such a machine. 


[’ regular warp machines having hori- 


Knitting-Needle Support 


As is clearly shown in the drawing, 
the needles: 1 in this frame, while 
horizontal, have their beard under the 
needle shank, instead of above the needle 
shank as in the warp frame-previously 
described. These needles are carried by 


*Mechanical Engineer, Cumberland Hill, 
R. L; P. O. Manville, R. L, R.F.D. This 
article is the 22nd of Mr. Miller’s series. 
a of Knit Fabric Production,” a 
comprehensive study of the past, present, 
and future of knitting mechanism. All 
rights to the use of this treatise are re- 
served. Previous articles appeared Jan. 23, 
Mar. 27, May 15, July 24, Sept. 18, and 
Nov. 20, 1926; Feb. 19, Apr. 9, June 18, 
Aug. 20, Oct. 22, and Dec. 24, 1927; Feb. 
18, June 23, Aug. 18, Oct. 20, and Dec. 22, 
1928; Feb. 16, Mar. 23, Apr. 20, and 
June 22, 1929. 


Horizontal-Needle 
W arp-Knitting 
Machine 
with 
Fabric Visible 


Minimum Vibration 


By M. C. Miller, M. E.* 


the needle bed 2, which is supported on 
the shaft 3 by the levers 4. Of these 
levers there are a sufficient number to 
support the bed adequately, depending 


y tLL/) 


el 
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upon the length of the machine. At least 
two of these levers 4 are equipped with 
two rollers, each of which works on a 
separate cam rotated by the camshaft 
5 extending throughout the length of 
the machine. 

The machine is further provided with 
a shaft 6, extending throughout the 
length of the machine, which carries 
the levers 7. These levers support the 
knock-over-bit bar 8, with its knock- 
over bits 9. At least two of these levers 
are equipped with two rollers, each of 
which operates on a_ separate cam 
rotated by the camshaft 5. 


Eye-Needle Support 


There is further provided a shaft 10, 
extending throughout the length of the 
machine, to which are fastened the 
levers 11. These levers carry the shaft 
12, which is free to rotate and which 
carries rigidly fastened to it, the exten- 
sion levers 13. Of these levers 13 there 
are duplicates, the number depending 
upon the length of the machine, and each 
one supports for turning action a lever 
14. There are further provided the levers 
15, of which there are the same number 
as of levers 14. These levers 15 are 
mounted free to rotate on the shaft 12. 
[hey carry between them and the levers 
14 the needle-eye support 16, which 
carries the needle eyes 17. Of these 
needle eyes three series are shown in 
this particular construction. 

This entire assembly of the eye-needle 
support 16, with its levers 14 and 15, is 
caused to move up and down by the 
links 18 connected to the levers 19. 
hese levers 19 are mounted free to 
rotate on the shaft 3. They have an end 
19a furnished with a roller for contact- 
ing with a cam fastened to and rotated 
by the shaft 5. By these means is im- 
parted to the eye needles their up and 
down movement, which enables them to 
wrap the yarn around the needles 

Che eye-needles 17 that are to lay yarn 
are moved endwise by Dawson wheels or 
chains (not shown) as previously des- 
cribed, to give the required amount of 
lap. The eye needles that are not re- 
quired to lay yarn are not moved end 
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Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines pay handsome 
dividends on the invest- 
ment that you make in 
them. 


They turn out at a mini- 
mum cost quality prod- 
ucts that bring good 
prices. 


They will serve you long 


and well. 
Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. Bui 
Continent: Wildt & ter & 


Eng. ay Sane Melbourne 


Co., Sydney 


South America: M 
Buchsbaum Calle 
Alsina 1814, Bueno- a 
Aires. Argentine brook, Inc.. 50 Peking 


Republic. Road. Shanghai. Chins 


China and Japan: E! 











Fig. 154. 
High-Speed 
W arp-Knitting 
Machine 


wise, and therefore simply move up and 
down between the needles without lay- 
ing yarn, the ends of the yarns which 
they hold being attached to the fabric 
at the last course in which they were 
knitted. 

The in-and-out movement of the eye- 
needles is transmitted by the levers 11, 
of which there are at least two. These 
are rigidly fastened to the shaft 10, 
which is free to slightly oscillate. The 
oscillating is accomplished by means of 
the levers 21, which are equipped with 
two rollers, each operated by its sepa 
rate cam fastened to the camshaft 5. 


Yarn Source and Press lron 


\lso fastened between the levers 14 
and 15 are a series of rods 22 extending 
throughout the machine length. Over 
these the warp yarns 23 are guided from 
the yarn take-up rollers 24, which are 
supported by the levers 25. The warp 
yarns are taken from the beams 26, there 
being suitable mechanism interposed 
(not shown) which permits the take-up 
rods 24 to take yarn from the warp 
rollers as it is required by the needles. 

here are also provided a number of 
levers 27 carried by the shaft 28, which 
extends throughout the machine length 

ese levers are equipped with a rolle: 
Which rides against a cam fastened to 
the camshaft 5 and are rotated thereby, 
so that at the proper time the press 
" 29, which is fastened to these 
evers, can press the beards of the 


the new course is being knitted up to 
the fabric roll 31. 

It will also be noted that the ac- 
curate operating and weighty parts are 
operated by levers having double rollers, 
thereby eliminating the return springs 
used in the previously described con- 
struction, and also permitting high 
speeds, as the rollers positively follow 
their cams. Also in this construction 
an attempt has been made to make some 
of the movements more nearly direct; 
that is, to so design the mechanism as 
not to have the movements multiplied 
from the cam to the moving part—all 
of which is favorable to the high-speed 
non-vibrating operation of the machine. 


Noteworthy Attempt 


Many attempts have been made t 
permit warp machines to be run at very 
high speeds and at the same time elim 
inate vibrations and have the fabric in 
clear view of the operator. A_ ver) 
noteworthy attempt is a constructio1 
shown in Fig. 154, in which the needles 
are mounted very nearly vertical and 
which the lever lengths for operating tl 
parts are so designed as to cause the 
knitting parts to move a lesser distance 
than the cam movement. This arrange 
ment is intended to permit very accurate 
movements to be transmitted to the 
operating parts, particularly the up-and- 
down movement of the needles and the 
in-and-out movement of the knock-over 
bits. This is highly desirable in that it 
is very important that the needles draw 
an accurate —— ice a the knock 
overs, that the knock-over bits force the 
loop an accurate distance beyond the 
back line of the needles, and that they 

needles. There is no spring provided continue imparting these accurate move 
for the return of the press, the weight ments during a long period of operation. 
alone being sufficient to keep the iron In the cross section of the frame 
away from the needle beards at the shown in Fig. 154 it may be seen that 
proper time. these objects have been accomplished tu 
Fe ah tee ‘ a remarkable degree, and, further, that 
Visibility and Speed all movements are made by levers fitted 
It will be noted that with this con- with two rollers, one on each side ot 
struction the fabric is in plain view and the cam shatt. \ll movements are the 
can be readily seen from the point where tore obtained with a resultant higher 
speed than is 
possible with 
machines 
so. construc 
7 ted. It will 
® - be noted 
Ca f this construc- 
V7 } tion that the 
eye-needles 
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Fig. 155. High-Speed Machine 
for Plain Warp Fabric 
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§ Mechanical} - a 
Inspection of Individual Ends versus 
g Eye Inspection of Grouped Ends 


THE Universal Magazine Cone 
Creel features the continuous 
supply of yarn overend from 
stationary cones in pairs that 
are spliced. 

Eye inspection, which stops 
every end to remedy a defect, 
is done away with. The yarn is 
mechanically inspected as it 
is coned on the No. 60-GF 
Winder by accurate, tireless 
slub catchers, but one end be- 
ing affected at a time. 

Each end is uniformly ten- 
sioned throughout the warp by 


individual disc tensions. This 
feature in connection with over- 
end winding permits a speed of 
300 to 400 yards per minute 
on the high speed Jack Spooler 
and a speed up to 250 yards 
per minute on a high speed sec- 
tion beamer or warper. 

The superiority of the warp 
is reflected in loom efficiency 
and in the burling, both of 
which may also be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of in- 
spected filling wound on the 
No. 90 Filling Winder. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING == 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Originators of High Speed 
Warping from Cones 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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needles; and, while only two sets are 
shown, I shall later show constructions 
of vertical-needle warp machines having 
many eye-needle bars. 


Extremely High Speed 


There have also been constructed 
extremely high-speed machines for the 
production of plain warp fabric in which 
the knock-over bits have been entirely 
eliminated, and which, due to having to 
produce only plain fabric, are not 
equipped with eye needles. They are 
equipped with a simple bar extending 
throughout the length of the machine 
in which yarn holes are drilled, one for 
each yarn. 

Such a machine is shown in cross 
section in Fig. 155. The needles 1 are 
rigidly fastened to the needle bar 2, 
which is mounted to slide up and down 
on the posts 3. There is one of these 
posts at each end of the machine. The 
bed is operated by the links 4, which 
in turn are operated by the levers 5. 
These levers are fulcrumed on the shaft 
6, which is oscillated by the lever 7 
connected by the adjustment screw 8 to 
eccentric straps 9. The straps encircle 
the eccentric 10, which is rotated by the 
shaft 11. The particular form here 
shown is further equipped with the ad- 
justment screw 12, which permits a very 
accurate adjustment of the distance be- 
tween the bolt 13 and the shaft center 6. 
A pointer 14 is provided to aid the 
operator in setting. This construction 
of needle movement permits very high 
speeds without jar, vibration, or noise. 


Press Mechanism 


The only other moving part with 
which this machine is equipped, and 
which, having only a minute movement, 
can also operate at very high speed, is 
the press mechanism. This takes the form 
of reciprocating plungers 15 equipped 
on one end with the roller 16 and 
connected at the other end with the bolts 
17. These bolts are rigidly attached to 
the press bar 18, which at its outer end 
is equipped with the hardened press rod 
19. The rollers 16 are operated by the 
eccentric 20, which is rotated by the 
shaft 11. The press is drawn away from 
the needle bars by the springs 21. 

In this machine the loops are drawn 
over walls formed at the upper end 
of a needle plate 22, while the fabric is 
drawn to the back of the needles by the 
rotating toothed roller 23. Additional 
take-up action is given the fabric by the 
rotating tension roller 24. 

The yarn-eye bar 25, which extends 
throughout the length of the machine, is 
suitably drilled for the yarns and is 
fastened to the endwise-moving bar 26. 
This latter bar is moved endwise at 
each stroke of the needles at the proper 
time to warp the yarn, and for plain 
goods can be caused to move an equal 
distance at each stroke by a suitable 
lever operating on a cam connected to 
shaft 11. If varied laps are desired, a 
Dawson wheel or chain can be mounted 
to move this yarn bar varied distances. 

It will be seen that with a machine 
of this type extremely high speed is pos- 
sible ; and, while the construction shown 


ee) 
pee, 


Fig. 156. 
High-Speed Design 
with 
1dditional Advantages 


is for a simple plain-fabric machine, it 
can readily be seen that individual eye- 
needles could be mounted over the needles 
and thereby any desirable fancy type of 
cloth produced. 


Improved Design 


While the above type of machine is 
noteworthy in that an attempt has been 
made to produce a really high-speed ma- 
chine, there are quite a number of fea- 
tures included in the construction which 
I believe could be improved. This is 
particularly true of the toothed roller 23 
employed to draw the fabric to the back 
of the needles. I am not convinced that 
this will function efficiently and with 
any degree of certainty. Furthermore, I 
do not see any reason for using the 
levers 5 and 7. 

I have therefore shown a construction 
in Fig. 156 which I believe has all the 
advantageous features of the construc- 
tion shown in Fig. 155 and at the same 
time incorporates many additional ad- 
vantages. In this construction the 
needles are shown at 1, carried by the 
needle bed 2 and held therein by the 
clamps 3. The needle bed is hinged 
at 4 to the reciprocating bearings 5, 
which operate on the upright, fixed pin 
posts 6, of which there are two or more, 
depending upon the machine width. The 
needle bed is connected to the eccentric 
straps 7 by the adjustable connection 8. 
The straps encircle the eccentric 9, 
which is rotated by the shaft 10. Shaft 
10 extends throughout the machine 
width. The needle beds are further 
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provided with one or more depending 
levers 11, which ride at times against 
the cam surface 12, rotated by the shaft 
10, and also at times ride with their 
surface 11b against the rod 22. The 
levers 11 are held against the cam and 
rod by the springs 13. 

The knock-over bits 14 are fixedly 
located in the support 15, and are held 
therein by the cover 16. Mounted above 
the knock-over bits is the presser iron 
17, which is free to move endwise and 
which when so moved receives a move- 
ment to and from the needles, as shown 
in the plan view—thereby pressing the 
needles. Mounted above the presser is 
the eye-bar 18, which is drilled for the 
yarns at 19 and is fastened to move end- 
wise with the bar 20. This bar is held 
in the support 15 by the cover 21 


The Operation 


In operation the shaft 10 is rotated, 
which causes the needles to move up and 
down. In order that the new yarn, as 
it is being formed in loops, may pass 
over the nib 14a of the knock-over bits 
as the needles descend, the needles at 
their hook end must move other than 
merely up and down. They make the 
movement shown in dotted lines at +. 
This movement is given to the needles 
by the action of the depending end 11, 
fulcruming the needle bed on the pivot 4, 
and is a result of the surface 110 riding 
against the rod 22. In this manner the 
new threads are caused to clear the nibs 
14a as the needles descend, while on the 
up or rising stroke of the needles the 
bump lla, by contacting with cam 12, 
causes the needles to move in such a 
manner that the nib 14a forces the loops 
to the back of the needles and also holds 
down the fabric as the needles continue 
to rise. 

The action of pressing is accomplished 
by moving the presser iron 17 endwise in 
the direction of the arrow, as shown in 
the plan view. This end movement is 
given the iron through a suitable lever 
or levers operated preferably by a cam 
fastened to the shaft 10. The lapping 
or laying of the threads may be accom- 
plished by attaching the bar 20 to a 
Dawson wheel, if pattern effects are 
desired. If ordinary plain work is to be 
knitted, this bar might well be connected 
with a suitable lever to a cam fastened 
to the shaft 10. 


Unites Speed and Quality 


It will be noted that with this con- 
struction the disadvantages pointed out 
through the use of the construction 
shown in Fig. 155 are obviated, and it 
would appear as though extremely high 
speed would be possible even in the 
production of high-grade fabric. It is, 
of course, perfectly obvious that in place 
of the single fixed yarn-eye bar 18 
numbers of individual eye-needle bars or 
jacquard-controlled eye-needles could be 
used for the purpose of producing fancy 
fabrics and designs. Also by designing 
the depending lever 11 so that it could 
be uncoupled or otherwise displaced, the 
needles could be swung away from the 
knock-over bits and presser in order to 
permit their easy removal, pliering, or 
inspection. 
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MAXIMUM 


of “Firsts” 


—due to the better fabric 
produced. Not only that, but 
greater production, due to 24 
section machines running at 
65 courses per minute. A 
demonstration will prove that 
these claims are based on the 


bedrock of truth. 


Sold and Serviced in the U. S. A. by 


ALFRED HOFMANN 


INCORPORATED 


West New York New Jersey 
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Cotton Spindles per Operative 


Method of Estimating Number to Be 
Assigned, with Help of Nomograph 


By F.E. B. 


HERE has been a great deal pub- 

lished about the number of looms 
an operative can run. The average con- 
tention is that an operative can take 
care of 300 to 350 loom stops per ten 
hours. The writer has not seen, how- 
ever, a method for estimating the num- 
ber of spinning spindles that can be 
assigned to one operative. 

The accompanying nomograph was 
prepared for the purpose of estimating 
the number of spindles per operative. 
The operative in this instance is to do 
nothing but spin and creel; all cleaning 
operations are to be done by another 
operative. Spinning includes cleaning 
the scavenger rolls after piecing an end, 
flagging the band boy for a_ broken 
band, and flagging the section man. 

In figuring this noniograph, 15% of 
an operative’s time was allowed for 
rest; and 20% of his time, for walking. 
The unit time per piecing and creeling 
was taken from an average of two and 
one-half years of time studies. These 
time studies were taken on all kinds of 
operatives, in several different mills in 
several states, on a range of numbers 
from 7s to 47s. It is thought that the 
average is fairly accurate. The unit 
piecing time was approximately 0.12 
minutes per end pieced and the unit 
creeling time was approximately 0.19 
minutes per creeling. The nomograph 
was designed with these figures as a 
basis. 

To use this nomograph one has only 
to know the end breakage per thousand 
spindles per hour and the average num- 
ber of creelings per thousand spindles 
per hour. The former is easily figured 
after one obtains a record of the end 
breakage on several spinners’ sets. It 
is suggested that as many spindle hours 
of end breakage as possible be obtained 
to increase the accuracy of the figure. 
The latter can be obtained by ascertain 
ing the average weight of cotton on the 
roving bobbins going into the spinning 
creel and figuring the yardage there 
from. The following is a procedure for 
finding the creelings per thousand 
spindles per hour: 
$40 * (Hank roving) 
28 ere 

(Yards in (Ounces on _ 

one ounce) bobbin) “7. 
(Yards on bobbin) X Draft > 


60 


Yards in one ounce 


Yards on 
bobbin 
36 
(Cireumference of » (Front-roll 
front roll) speed ) 
Hours bobbin runs in creel. 
2,000 
Hours bobbin 
runs in creel 
After the end breakage and creelings 
per thousand spindles per hour are 
found, the finding of the spindles per 
operative by means of the nomograph 
is comparatively easy. Lay a straight- 
edge from the end breakage on its re- 
spective column to the creelings on its 
respective column and read on the 


Creelings per thousand 
spindles per hour with 
double roving 


middle column the thousand spindles per 
operative. Divide the spindles per oper 
ative by the spindles per side, and the 
number of sides per operative is ob 
tained. 

For example, suppose a spinner were 
running ten sides with 120 spindles per 
side on 30s warp. An end breakage 
was taken on this spinner’s set over a 
period of ten hours. It was found at 
the end of the ten-hour period that 
there had been 385 ends broken. Then, 
120 « 10 1,200 spindles. 

385 1,000 


32.08 breaks per thousand 
0 1,200 


spindles per hour. 
Now, with 6-hank roving in the creel 
on a 7x34-in. bobbin, one finds that the 
bobbin will hold 11 oz. of stock 
840 x 6 
16 
314 11 
6-hank 


314 yd. in one ounce of 6-hank 


3,454 yd. ona 
roving 


bobbin of 


With double roving 
10. \ l-in. front 

a speed of 110 r.p.m. 
3,454 4 36 


110 


draft would 


is used 


the 
roll 


be with 


60 hours bobbin 


l 


will run in creel 


4NO BREANACE PER 1000 SPINOLES PER 10UR 
THOUSAND SFP/NOPLES 


—— 9.0 


1 a5 
Lo 
+S 


| 
| 


+2 


2,000 5 


33.3 creelings per thousand 
. 60 spindles per hour. 

Now the nomograph is used. On the 
left-hand column locate 32 and on the 
right-hand column 33.3. By connecting 
the two points with a straight-edge one 
finds that it crosses the middle column 
at approximately 3.2. 
estimates that a spinner can run 3,200 
spindles. Dividing 3,200 by 120, the 
spindles per side, it is estimated that a 
spinner can run 26.7 sides. The option 
of trying 26 or 28 is left to the esti 
mator, unless the layout of frames war 
rants the trial of 27 sides, which is neat 
est to the estimated figure 

It can be readily 
running conditions 


Therefore, one 


seen that the best 
the spinning 
room are imperative to insure the maxi- 
mum advantage of this system of spin 
ning. Also, it is advantageous to have 
full a package as possible from the 
card room in the spinning creels as ad 
ditional yardage decreases the creelings 
per thousand spindles per hour and in 
creases the spindles per operative. 

It is to be emphasized that the figure 
obtained from this nomograph is not 
hard and fast. There are local con 
ditions which cannot be figured into any 
formula. Also, the human element is a 
variable factor. But it is thought that 
this nomograph will be a valuable aid 
in estimating the number of sides on 
which to start a spinner. It will not be 

out whether a spinner 


in 


as 


difficult to find 
can take care of more or less sides after 
a short trial 
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Chart for Estimating Number of Spinning Spindles per Operative 
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Hosiery Manufacturer: “Gee, my game’s all off today. 
Got my mind on a new hosiery package I’ve been 


trying to design.” 


Treasurer: “Why don’t you think about golf and let 
Kaumagraph worry about that package. a hey’re 
doing that kind of thing every day in the week.” 


OR many leading hosiery manufacturers, Kaumagraph is actually 

doing part of the selling job— without raising selling costs. 
Because hosiery packing lithographed by Kaumagraph first attracts the 
customer; then directs her attention to the hosiery. Kaumagraph pro- 
duces hosiery packing with a personality — packing that packs a sales 
appeal. If you havea suspicion that your packing lacks sales appeal, 
consult us. No obligation. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY. .. 200 Varick Street... New York City 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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Equipped with 





Laying Out a Hosiery Pattern 





25-Step Spiral 


Chart for the Model HH Machine 


HE accompanying chart is for lay- 
Te out patterns on the Model HH 
hosiery machine equipped with the new 
25-step spiral mechanism.* It shows a 
typical pattern using two selector- 
finger levers. The darkened squares in 
each case represent butts remaining on 
the jacks, or float stitches in the fabric. 
fhe chart will be seen to be composed 
i three sections: The first, a layout of 
he fabric; the second, the arrangement 
i the cylinder jacks; and the third, the 
irrangement of the selector-drum jacks. 





Pattern Illustrated 


lhe pattern on the layout attached is 
. c.ock on each gore with small figures 

the front and back. It is advisable in 
1ying out any kind of a pattern to lay 
it out in the “fabric” part of the chart 
first. Each square in this chart repre- 
sents one needle and one course of knit- 
ting. Thus, if two squares are darkened, 
one above the other, it represents two 
courses floated on the one needle. This 
is the commonest method of operating, 
and the chart is designed particularly 
for this type. 

In the pattern illustrated, the small 
figures in front and back are to be 
started before the clock. These small 
figures are made by the small pyramids 
of butts directly under them in the 
cylinder-jack layout, the hollow-square 
design being made by the butts on rows 
1, B, and C, and the hollow-center 
crosses made by the butts on rows D, E, 
ind F. The clock designs are made by 
the two pyramids of butts from G to N. 
lt will be noted that the location of the 
designs circumferentially on the stock- 
ug is determined by the location of the 
pyramids of butts used to make them in 
the cylinder-jack layout. 

rhe design made by butts A and C, 
the design made by butts D to F, and 
the clock made by butts G to N are de- 
pressed by corresponding selector 
fingers A to N, which are controlled by 
the upper selector-finger lever. The de- 
mentioned above are also re- 
spectively made by a similar arrange- 
ment of cylinder-jack butts on rows O 

Y when the lower selector-finger 
ever is in action. At this time, of 
urse, the upper selector-finger lever is 
ut of action. 


s1gnS 


Selector-Drum Layout 


Consider now the selector-drum lay- 
It will be noted that this drum 

» 48 jacks, each numbered. The low 
tooth in the rack wheel is opposite the 
“9th jack; which means that when the 
tooth is under the racking pawl, 
first jack is in operation. There- 

re the low tooth and the first jack on 

e chart are the same in the timing. 
heavy line between butts N and O 





‘This mechanism was 
‘TILE WORLD, June 22 


as, 


explained in 


1929, p. 59. 


represents the division of the butts con- 
trolled by the upper and lower selector- 
finger levers. Wherever a butt re- 
moved from a selector-drum jack, the 
finger riding this row depresses all cyl- 
inder jacks having butts on this same 
row. Since each depressed cylinder jack 
makes a float stitch, it will be seen that 
butts removed from drum jacks repre 
sent float stitches. 

It will be noted that the uncolored 
squares or removed butts in the drum 
layout depict one-half of the design 
vertically as laid out in the fabric chart. 
The reason that only half of the design 
is made in cut butts is because the cyl 
inder-jack butts are arranged in the 
form of pyramids and, since each finger 
thrown against the cylinder-jack butts 
by a butt removed from the drum jack 


is 
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will depress a corresponding cylinder- 
jack butt on each side of the pyramid, 
the opposite half of the design will be 
made. This will be more readily under- 
stood if it is remembered that a 
selector finger is provided for each butt 
row A to Y, that this finger is actu- 
ated by drum jack butts A to Y, and 
that the selector drum has an intermit- 
tent motion; that is, it stands still on 
each drum jack for the number 
courses or revolutions of the cylinde: 
that it is desired to knit before changing 
to another step of the design. 

We shall consider the design ‘lus 
trated to be for a Model HH machine 
On the regular chain kick four courses 
after the transfer when the yarn change 
is regularly made, the guard plate is 
withdrawn from under the drum rack 
ing pawl and at the same time the mait 
pattern drum advances and permits the 
upper selector-finger lever to drop fron 
the drum cam. This, in this case, allows 
fingers A NV 


selector to JV 
with the 


to come into 
contact drum jacks 


page 44 
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Chart for Laying Out 25-Step Spiral Patterns 
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PERSONAL 





John Shoffner has been elected presi- 
dent of the new Sidney Hosiery Mills, 
at Graham, N. C. H. W. Scott is vice- 
president and Col. Don E. Scott secre- 
tary and treasurer. Members of the 
board of directors are John Shoffner, H. 
W. Scott, Col. Don E. Scott, Benjamin 
and Herman Cone, of Greensboro, N. C., 
and Lacy Sellars and E. P. McClure, of 
Burlington, N. C. 


Charles B. Wetherby has resigned his 
positions as president and director of 
the Ware (Mass.) Cooperative Bank, 
and will concentrate his entire attention 
to the business of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., woolen manufacturers, Ware 
and Gilbertville, Mass., of which he is 
president. Mr. Wetherby will also re- 
linquish his offices in various church, 
social and fraternal organizations, also 
on civic bodies of the two towns. Mr. 
Wetherby became manager of the Gil- 
bert interests a few months back upon 


the death of the late John H. Neff. 


J. E. Gettys, president and general 
manager of the Victoria Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., has announced that he 
will become actively associated with the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co.’s Rock 
Hill office, Sept. 1, though he expects 
to remain on the board of directors of 
the Victoria mills. 


W. P. Olds, head of Portland (Ore.) 
Woolen Mills, Inc., was one of the 
speakers before a group of 130 repre- 
sentative business men and industrial 
heads who visited the plant of the com- 
pany Aug. 9. Mr. Olds spoke on the 
business outlook in the industry Charles 
Carter, plant manager, acted as chair- 
man of the day. Other brief talks were 
given by railroad executives, financial 
experts and engineers. 


W. M. Pepper, president of the Cadet 
Knitting Co., which has purchased the 
plants of Cooper, Wells & Co., opera- 
tors of the Iron Clad hosiery mills in 
Decatur, Ala., and in St. Joseph, Mich., 
has departed from Decatur after a busi- 
ness trip 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. Mass., and Mrs. Gage have 
given $5,000 to provide two Rollins 
rooms in the new American 
dormitory of the University of Paris. 
France Dr. Gage, who is chairman of 
the American committee of the Univer- 
sity and Mrs. Gage also are giving the 
Salle de Fete of the American dormitory. 
They are planning to attend its dedica- 
tion next spring 


Charles M. Thayer, a 


counsel for the 


College 


director and 
Crompton & 


1 ra] 
general 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and family, will spend the re- 
ainder of the summer at Duxbury, 
Mass. They returned on the Aquitania 


Aug. 16 from a two months touring 
trip through England, Scotland, France 
and Switzerland 


Edward J. Brady. president of the 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
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OUnderwood & Underwood 


Colonel L. S. Horner, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on the Census of 
Manufacturers, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Colonel Horner is 
president of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
of New York and a Director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


daughters, are passing a 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


vacation at 


William C. Vereen, well-known cotton 
manufacturer and business man of Moul- 
trie, Ga. has been nominated as a 
member of the Georgia highway trans 
portation board by Gov. L. G. Hardman. 
He is president and manager of the 
Moultrie Cotton Mills and also of the 
Poulan Cotton Mills, and is the father 
of W. J. Vereen, also prominent in cot- 
ton mill circles. His nomination is 
expected to be confirmed by the Senate 
this week. 


Mellen H. Albro, president of the Big- 
wood Woolen Co., Spencer, Mass., and 
Mrs. Albro, have returned from a camp- 
ing trip to Spofford, Me. 


Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., and 
Mrs. Brownell, have returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to England, Ireland and 
Scotland 


D. W. Chalmers, president of the 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and family are passing the sum- 
mer at their home at Lake Pleasant. 


Hugo Huettig, head of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Knitting Mills, will return from 
a business trip to Europe early next 
month, after an absence of several weeks. 


Frank W. Van Ness, president and 
treasurer, Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 
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N. C., was elected to the board of 

tors of the Gaston County Text 
Manufacturers Association at the ny 
ing of Aug. 6. He succeeds Carl H 
Potter, whose membership in th: 
ciation terminated with his rec 
resignation as manager of the (re. 
River plant. 


J. H. Mayes has resigned as manag, 
of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton M 
to devote his entire time to the Cochr 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, of which hx 
been president for some time. 


Walter Schuster, head of the Schust: 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass., wa 
the principal speaker at the annual out 
ing and clambake of the Blackston 
Valley Fish and Game Associatio: 

srierly Pond, Sutton, Mass., on Aug. 17 


Daniel H. Conway, president of 
Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. \ 
and for two terms mayor of Osweg 
will again head the Republican ticket 
the coming November election. May 
Conway had planned to relinquish t 
office at the end of his present term, but 
his friends both in and out of the part 
would not listen to his refusal to hea 
the ticket again. 


Walter M. Wellman, treasurer a 
agent of the Helen Mills of Alaban 
Huntsville, Ala., who has been president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Hunt: 
ville, Ala., for more than a year and w 
was unanimously re-elected at the las 
annual election, has resigned the positi 
because of pressing private business, but 
will continue to serve as a member « 
the board of directors. He is succeede 
by Thomas T. Terry, merchant 
capitalist of Huntsville. 


Claiburne M. Carr, commercial \ 
president of the American Enka ( 
paid a short visit to his old home 
Durham, N. C., last week. He w 
formerly president of the Durham H 
iery Mills. 


Samuel W. McCleary, for many y 
head of the McCleary, Wallin & Cr 
branch of the Mohawk Carpet M 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has _ received 
Republican nomination for mayor of t 
city in the next election. 


Charles F. Marble, treasurer oi 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worce 
ter, Mass., and family, are passing 
two weeks vacation at Watch Hill, R 
Later they will take a motor trip t 
Thousand Islands. 


John V..Clement, former vic« 
dent and secretary of the Pont 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
has been spending the summer in S$ 
land, will become general manage! 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., 
Adams, Mass., on Sept. 1. 


Ernest C. Morse, executive in ‘ 
of advertising, educational activiti 
fabric promotion, American Bei 
Corp., left Monday for Lowell Lak 
where he will spend his vacation 


James F. Dewey, vice-president 
superintendent of A. G. Dewe 
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1929 August hath 31 days, 8 mo. 


demand. They are everything good needles should 


be . . . in smoothness, temper and uniformity. 






The gathering clouds bespread the sky, 
And gentle showers descend:- 

The ripening fruits we just descry, 
As summer is at end. 















Knitters the world over find that Tor- 
















ringtons give accurate, continuous performance and 






7, [RS , ANAK 18/€ 
FARMERS ALMANAK 1819 are altogether productive of good work. 








Fk IN motorboat and canoe, over moun- Torrington 
Full Fashioned 
Needles meet 
the demand for 


needles of re- 







tain path and golf course . . . vacationists pursue 


pleasure through soon-to-end summer days. Knitted 







wear of course is part of the picture. But fashion 


markable uni- 


smiles only on well-knit fabrics. formity ... and 
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6 Torrington Latch Needles help your 





are easier to 


prepare for ac- 





production keep step with this finer, more profitable tual knitting. 


forringion (ompany 


ESTABLISHED..1866 


forrington, Conn., USA. 





BRANCHES: FACTORIES AT 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 
HERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANC UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK. N. Y BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY. ENGLAND 


AACHEN, GERMANY 
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Wrap Stripe Machine Product 
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THE FIRST FULL AUTOMATIC 
WRAP STRIPE MACHINE 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE — Continued 


jlen manufacturers, Quechee, Vt., has 
elected trustee of the Eastern 
states Exposition of Springfield, Mass., 
ng one of the representatives from 
State of Vermont. Mr. Dewey is 
, president of the Associated Indus- 

s of Vermont. 


William J. Brady, treasurer of the 
\Vaucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
Mrs. Brady, are on a motor trip in 
orthern New England and Canada. 


Garnett Andrews, Jr., of the Rich- 

ond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
was seriously injured in an automobile 
accident on the highway near the foot 
of Lookout Mountain (Tenn.), Aug. 10. 
Reports from the hospital early in the 
week stated that his chances of recovery 
are good. His father is president of 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills. 


Col. Harvie Jordan, one of leading 
uthorities on cotton growing, who has 
iade his home for several years at 
Greenville, S. C., will move back to his 
former home at Atlanta, Ga. Colonel 
Jordan has been active in the American 
Cotton Growers Association’s fight to 
control the boll weevil. 


C. H. Eames, president of the Lowell 
lextile Institute, will be one of the 
speakers at the eighteenth annual Safety 
Congress, which will be held at Chicago, 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 4. His subject will 
be “Training the Textile Supervisor for 
Safety.” 


E. G. Parker, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, who has been chairman of the 
Appeal Board of Cotton Review Ex- 
aminers in Washington and leader of 
cotton classification projects under the 
Federal cotton futures and cotton stand- 
ards acts, has resigned to become chair- 
man of the Cotton States Arbitration 
Board, recently moved, to Atlanta, Ga., 
irom New Orleans. 


Prof. Charles E. Mullin, of the Textile 
Chemistry, Rayon and Dyeing Division, 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School. 
has received the degree of Doctor of 
Science from the French government at 
the University of Nancy, France. Pro- 
iessor Mullin’s theses at Nancy were 
related to the subjects of dyeing rayon, 
otton and other fibers, and also to the 
many applications of hydrogen ion (pH) 
control in the textile industry. 


Prof. A. R. Macormac, of the Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School faculty, 
has been engaged in special study, with 
articular attention to the technical 
analysis of textile chemicals, microscopy, 
ind laboratory work, in New York, 
Philadelphia and New England cities, 
during the summer months. 


W. E. Shinn has been appointed Pro- 
lessor of Weaving and Designing at 
Clemson College. S. C. For the last 
ive years Mr. Shinn has taught in the 
'extile department of N. C. State Col- 
ege, having graduated from that insti- 
tution with B. S. and M. S. degrees. 
He has made a special study of knitting, 

irch methods, and technical writing. 


Panl A. Read. manufacturing agent of 
Vhitman Mills, New Bedford. Mass., 
Leonard Kleeb, assistant 2¢ent. have 


ened their 


Charles E. 


positions. 


Buckley, manufacturing agent for a 
number of years at the Gosnold Mills, 
New Bedford, has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Mr. Read at the Whitman. 
John E. Wood, superintendent of weav- 
ing for many years at the Gosnold, has 
assumed a similar position at the Whit- 
man. Mr. Buckley and Mr. Wood as- 
sumed their new duties last Monday. 


James Leigh, agent for Ashworth 
Bros., Inc., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Leigh, have been passing a vacation at 
Hampton Beach, N. H. 


Earle R. Gibbs, 
surer of the Gibbs Loom Harness & 
Reed Co.,~-Clinton, Mass., and Mrs. 
Gibbs are spending a vacation at North 
Woodstock, N. H. 


secretary and trea- 


J. H. Tatro, buyer for the W. W. 
Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., and family, 
have been passing a vacation in the 
White Mountains, N. H. 


C. N. Alexander, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Bowling Green (S. C.) Spin- 
ning Mills, and treasure of the Blacks- 
burg (S. C.) Spinning M.‘'s, who has 
been mayor of Clover, S. C., for three 
consecutive terms, has declined to be a 
candidate for the fourth time. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent of the 
Draper Corporation at Hopedale, Mass., 
will represent the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers at the Inter- 
national Cotton Conference, Barcelona, 
Spain, Sept. 18 to 22. 


Albert D. Milliken, former agent of 


the Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
new Masonic Temple, now nearing com- 
pletion in Lowell. 


Arnold C. Gardner, retired treasurer 
of the Manomet Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., and Miss Agnes K. M. Holmes, 
Jacksonville, Fla., were married at Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., on Aug. 16, by Rev. Wil- 
lard F. Johnson. 


David Harvey, manager of the Linen 
Thread Co. of Massachusetts, North 
Grafton, Mass., and Mrs. Harvey have 
returned from a two weeks vacation at 
Orleans, Mass. 


G. J. Loerzel, who for the last year 
has represented Schlake Dye Works, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has resigned. 


John C. Kiely, assistant sales manager 
of the Everwear Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will have charge of its 
recent-opened southern branch at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Harry Winter of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Winter, will sail from 
Boston on the S. S. Laconia on Aug. 
25 for Kidderminster, England, where 
they will spend several months. 


Robert A. S. Roech, general agent of 
the Pacific Mills print works, Law- 
rence, Mass., was among the passengers 
who sailed recently from Boston, Mass., 
on the liner Scythia bound for Queens- 
town and Liverpool. Mr. Roech will 
study European ideas in print cloth. 


Webster E. Plaisted, 
of the Rochdale ( Mass.) 


superintendent 


Mills of the 
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American Woolen Co., has resigned to 
become superintendent of the woolen 
division of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. He will assume his new duties 
after a month’s vacation. 


Walter D. West, agent for the Roch- 
dale (Mass.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., is passing his vacation with 
his family in Lebanon, N. H. 


William B. Grundy, formerly 
intendent of the Clover Worsted Mills, 
Franklin, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Aetna Mills 
at Watertown, Mass. Mr. Grundy as- 
sumes his new duties Sept. 3. 


super- 


T. D. Pickell has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Hickory (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills to accept a similar position with 
Archer Hosiery Mills, at Columbus, Ga. 


Louis Leigh, Portland, Conn., ione 
local surviving Civil War Veteran, and 
well known textile mill superintendent, 
observed his 87th birthday anniversary 
recently. 


A. Ferguson Macintyre, who recently 
resigned as superintendent of the Apple- 
ton Co., Anderson, S. C., is now general 
manager of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


S. M. Arrington, who was formerly 
connected with the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga., has again become 
connected with this company as manager 
and general superintendent. 


W. H. Epps, 
Jefferson (Ga.) 
signed. 


the 
fe- 


superintendent of 
Cotton Mills, has 


Burton Yates, formerly superintendent 
of the M. & Y. Hosiery Co., Fulton- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted a position with 
a textile firm at Springfield where he 
will make his residence after Sept. 1. 


Henry J. Cunniff, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Southbridge (Mass.) Fin- 
ishing Co., and family, left on Aug. 17 
for Charlotte, N. C., where they will 
spend the remainder of the month. 


J. D. Green is now assistant superin- 
tendent of the Oakleaf Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., one of the Callaway group, manu- 
facturers of machinery wiping cloths. 


J. W. Cox has been made assistant 
superintendent and head of the cloth 
room of the Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


Charles F. Maguire, formerly of the 
engineering department of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been transferred to the du Pont 
Rayon Co., and has already left to 
become assistant manager of the new 
rayon plant at Waynesboro, Va. 


William Read, Sr., overseer of the 
cutting department at the Crompton Vel- 
vet and Corduroy Mill at Olneyville, 
R. L., is on a motor trip to New York 
and Canada. 


G. H. Parker, former spinning room 
overseer at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga., has accepted a similaf posi- 
tion with the Bibb Mfg. Co. of the 
same city. 


Charles Anderson, former overseer of 
weaving at the Linwood (Mass.) Mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc., and later with the 
Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has 
accepted a similar position with the Mill- 


ville (N. J.) Mfg. Co. 
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Du Pont Rayon Company 


... the leader in development of 
rayon cone-winding 


What that means to YOU 


F course you use cones. They save you all 
the expense and overhead of oiling and 
winding—labor, equipment and floor space. You 
save interest on capital ordinarily tied up in raw 
stock inventories. You prevent the inevitable 
wastage of yarn involved in oiling and winding. 
But all cones are not the same. There are 
different ways of winding cones. Du Pont has 
done more in developing winding and oiling 
methods than any other rayon producer. 

For instance, every du Pont rayon cone is 
wound and oiled with unfailing uniformity, en- 
abling your operators to take care of more equip- 
ment and thus increase the poundage per hour. 

An extremely important point is that all 
knots are thrown up on the head, reducing 
stoppage costs. Knot tails are short but do 
not slip. Du Pont cones contain more yarn than 
the average bottle bobbin. Therefore, they run 
longer without change, again reducing stop- 
page costs. The tension is always uniform 
because of constant ballooning. 

Every cone is individually inspected by highly- 
trained experts, and when approved, immedi- 
ately wrapped and packed to protect the cone 
from uncontrolled humidity and deterioration 
by friction. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


OUPUNT 
RAO 


Produced by the Leading Chemical Organization 
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Every one of these features is a detail, it's 
true, but it’s the multitude of these conscientious 
details that make for the perfection of du Pont 
rayon cones. That is why du Pont is regarded 
in the knitting trade as the leader in the develop- 
ment of winding and oiling cones. Du Pont 
Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, Neu 
York City. 
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Steel Box Trucks 


Several Sturdy Types Built Up 
on Welded Chassis 


\ line of steel box trucks, known as 
the “Hallowell” line, manufactured by 
the Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., is being introduced to the 
textile industry for the first time. The 
trucks are claimed to be strong, light, 
smooth, and roomy, and to be designed 
for long service. Included in the line 
are trucks with handles (illustrated here- 
with) or without handles, and with all 
sides closed or with one side open. 

lhe chassis is of welded construction 
and is made in tilting and non-tilting 
models. The one-piece steel top or plat- 
form has a deep, integral flanged rib 
running around all four sides for stiff- 
ness, while the top is flat and smooth. 
In each corner, which is welded, there 





——_ 


Steel Box Truck with Bar Handles 


are six square holes, three on either 
le to accommodate bolts by which to 
ten a variety of interchangeable 
ner fixtures suitable for wooden or 
stakes, end-racks, or bar handles. 
. se six-corner holes are identical for 
ont ll chassis of “Hallowell” steel trucks. 
“ded ‘he running gear of this type of 
tuck comprises four wheels, of which 
two larger are mounted on a fixed 
rsized axle held in steel brackets 
ided in place, while the other two are 
ited in ball-bearing swivel stem casters. 
heels can be furnished with either 
rubber, or canvas-cushion treads, 

ith plain or roller bearings. 


it’s 


10us 


lop- 


Single-Row Radial Bearing 


Roller Bearing for Limited Space 
and Heavy Load 


der to provide a roller bearing 
ngeable with standard S.A.E. 
w ball bearings, but having 
load capacity, the Hyatt Roller 
Co., Newark, N. J., announces 
is to manufacture single-row 
bearings. This new line, made up 
rollers, is not intended to re- 





Single-Row Radial Bearing Assembled 
with Inner Race, and without Inner 
Race to Show Roller Construction 


place the standard Hyatt roller bearing 
which uses spirally wound rollers, but 
is offered as a supplement to it, for 
positions in which space limitations 
exist, and loads beyond the capacity of 
ball bearings must be sustained. 

The design employed is one in which 
the rollers are permanently retained with 
the outer race, the inner race being 
separable. A separator, floating on the 
rollers, spaces them properly, and heat 
treated end rings retain them endwise 
within the outer race. The end rings 
and separator function to keep the roll- 
ers in proper alignment, insuring posi- 
tive contact along their full length. 
This full-line contact of the rollers en- 
ables the single-row radial bearings to 
sustain heavy loads. 

The rollers and races of this bearing 
are made of a special-analysis chrome 
nickel alloy steel, and the end rings are 
of vanadium steel to eliminate any wear 
by the ends of the rollers. The roller 
separator is so made that the pockets are 
absolutely parallel and equally spaced, 
thus assuring uniform load distribution 
on the rollers. 

The possible separation of this bear- 
ing into two parts, the inner race being 
removable, offers opportunities of de 
veloping economical methods of assem 
bling for all applications with or without 
the inner race. The roller ends are 
sufficiently rounded to facilitate assembly 
where the inner race is not used, and 
both the outer and inner 
chamfered at one end. 


races are 


Device for Locking Lamps 


Prevents Illicit Removal of 
Bulbs from Sockets 


A new device, known as the “Lamp 
lok,” for preventing the removal of 
electric-light bulbs from sockets except 
by means of a special extracting tool 
has been brought out by the Multiple 
Selling Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York. It consists primarily of a metal 
ring which is slipped over the brass 
screw of the lamp. A hole in the ring 
is placed over the lump of solder which 
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is found near the glass on all standard 


lamps. The solder prevents the lamp 
from turning inside the ring. 
\ spring, one end of which is fastened 
to the inner surface of the ring, makes a 
semicircle just inside the inner circum- 
ference of the ring. The loose end of 
the spring is T-shaped, the upper arm 
acting as a double-edged knife to bite 
on one side into the brass of the lamp, 
and on the other side into the brass (or 
other material) of the socket, thereby 
preventing the turning of the lamp in 
the unscrewing direction The lower 
arm of the “T”’ provides a lip which may 
be seized by the extracting tool when 
it is desired to remove the lamp 
The extracting tool consists of a flat 
metal with a notch on one end to 
hold the lip of the Lamplok and a rigid 
finget notch to act as a ful- 
lhe ger 1S pressed against the 
of the Lamplok, and the handle 


bar 


beside the 
crum 


flange 


Device for Locking Electric Lamps in 
Sockets. At Right “Lamplok” 
in Position 


of the extracting tool is given an upward 
pressure; which pull the 
double-edged knife out of position and 
screwing of the lamp. It 
is claimed that only the special leverage 
action afforded by the tool makes pos- 
sible the removal of the lamp. 

Besides preventing the stealing of 
lamps, the Lamplok prevents the bulb 
from jarring influence 
of vibration. may 


Serves to 


permit the un 


loose under the 


The 
be used repeatedly. 


same Lamplok 


Portable Electric Drill 


For General Drilling Purposes 
in Wood or Steel 


1 


> drill for 
has | placed 
Wodack Electric 

Huron St., 

\ G.E 


lt 7 


reserve power 
cur- 
rent ot OU cycle r less, 110-125 or 
220 An ove 


switch is 


is bui for direct or alternating 
rsized, 
gger located 
Ball and roller bearings 


The heavy thrust loads are 


250 volts as desired 
double pole, trl 
conveniently 

are used. 
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BEMBERG— 
DISTINGUISHED 
FOR ITS FINISH 


Compare Bemberg to 


other yarns of chemical 


BemberS aa 


BRAND YARN 


Its finish is distinctive. 
There is low luster with- 
out de-lustering to 
Bemberg — higher 
strength— more fila- 
ments for the same 
denier and a_pliability 
that greatly improves the 


manufactured fabric. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Bemberg is a trademark of the 
American Bemberg Corporation 
registered in the United tates 
Patent Office to designate its yar 
made from dissolved cellulose 


fibres spun into very fine filamen' 
by an exclusive stretch -pinn'™ 
process. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 


nnn TEE EEE 


Electric Drill for General Use 


carried by Timken roller bearings. 
Ventilation is provided by an oversized 
ian for quick cooling during idle run- 
ning. The capacity for steel is 103 in. ; 
for wood, 0-2 in.—depending on kind 


and depth required. 


Blue-Printing Machine 


Makes Finished Prints at Twelve 
Feet per Minute 


\ new blue-printing machine has been 
developed by The C. F, Pease Co., 813 
No. Franklin St., Chicago. The new 
model will produce blue-prints, negative 
prints and blue line and brown line 
prints. 

The machine is direct-gear-driven 
throughout, has a speed range of from 
+ in. to 12 ft. per minute, and is driven 
by a variable-speed ¢-hp. motor. A spe- 
cial four-point auto-type gear shift pro- 
vides two forward speeds, high and low, 
and also neutral and reverse. Another 
speed control is provided in the form of 
a hand-operated dial connected by 
sprocket chain to a rheostat. 

\fter exposure, the prints pass down 
0 a specially designed atomized water 
wash. After the washing, they run over 
i special 4-in. rubber-covered roll set in 
a shallow pan. This roll coats the entire 
surface of the prints with potash solu- 
tion. Negative solution is applied by 


‘ 


this same roll. After the developing 
process with either potash or negative 
solution, the prints are again washed in 
continuous operation by another spray- 
jet arrangement. The dryer consists of 
two chromium-plated copper drums and 
an auxiliary air-drying unit. These 
units are in graduated heat arrangement 


Magnetic Switch 
Small-Capacity Type with 
Oil-lmmersed Contacts 


The General Electric Co. announces 
a new oil-immersed magnetic switcl 


Oil-Immersed Magnetic Switch 
with Tank Lowered 


small capacity (‘ R-7006-V7 ). This 
device is particularly suitable for use in 
gaseous atmospheres. It has a capacity 
of 40 amperes and can be used with any 
motor, from 110 to 600 volts, the full 
load currrent of which does not exceed 
this value. The contactor and interlock 
are standard in design The overl 


Continuous Blue-Printing Machine 
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relay used has oil-immersed contact tips 
in which the heaters are located above 
the oil level. The relay is reset from the 
top of the oil tank Che enclosing tank 
is j-in. sheet metal with a flange for 
wall mounting. The tank is provided 
With a felt gasket to prevent the entry 
ot dust 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
‘ 1,724,500. J. E. Mitchell, St 
Mo 
COTTON treating machine 

Thomas Self, ¢ 


ckett, Texas 
DYEING 


vegetable fibers 1.724 108 | 
Rath, Frankfort, Germ: Assigned t 
General Aniline Works, Inc.. New \ 


\ \ 
FittinG detector for 


rk 


LLING de looms ide-slipping 
bf oF, 20/ \ J Chevrette, W< 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Laces, Tipping. 1,724,212. C. A. Mats 
Lynnfield, Mass Assigned to Shoe | 
Prov dence, R ] 
Manufacture of half. 
Munich, Germany 
Bobbin support 
1,724,286. W 
Assigned te 
Works, Wor 
1.ooMS, Harness motio1 
R. Howard, Worce 
to Crompton & Knowl 
Worcester, Mass 
ooMsS, Needle motion {f 
1,724,328. W.H. Wakefield 
Mass. Assigned to Cromptor 
Loom Works, Worcester. 
Looms, Protection macl 
306 |. Pansy. Cent 


signed to 


rcester 


Crompton 


Works. Wor 


1 


| 


LOOMS Slack ake-up devi for flex 
cable of Wilton or Axm 1,724,315 
W. W. Robertsor s 

signed to Crompto1 

Works, Worcester, Mass 

Looms, Tube frame for Axminster 

277 A. A. Gordon, Worcester 

Assigned to Crompton & Ki | 

W orks, Worcester Mass 

OOMS with two or more sl lat 

| 1,724,264. E 


Derrer, Ruti, Switzerland 


reester, Mass. As 


& Knowles | 


box mechanism tor 

and R 

signed to Maschinenfabrik Ruti v 
Casper Honegger, Zurich, Switzerland 

Looms, Shuttle for. 1,722,608. S. Tur 
and J Eastaugh, Rochdale, E 
Assigned to Samuel Turner & ( 
Rochdale, England 

MACHINE for treating fabrics, Continuous 
1,722,482 M. F. Rooney. Worcester 
Mass Assigned to Rodney Hunt Ma 
chine Co., Orange, Mass 

Sr_k and artificial silk, Mixing.’ 1 
M. F. Thoma, Fitchburg, Mass 

SINGEING and warping machine. 1,722,895 
J. J. Caldwell, Chickamauga, Ga., and 
D. Gravel, Chattanooga, Tent Assigned 
to Standard-Coosa-Thatcher C ! 
nooga, Tenn 

SINGEING warping machine 
Gravel, Chattanooga, Ten: 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher ( 
nooga, Tenn. 

MACHINE for bobbin to 
1,724,397. W. B 
England. 

PREPARATION for dyeing the vegetable fiber 
1,724,109. J. Rath, Frankfort, Germany 
Assigned to General Aniline Works, Inc 
New York. 


7272 


bobbin sizing 


Crompton, Walkden, 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


| Arlington Mills : Lawrence, Mass. 
Monomac Spinning Co. , Lawrence, Mass. 
Acadia Mills _.. ; , ; ; Lawrence, Mass. 
Nonquitt Mill . : ; . New Bedford, Mass. 
Nashawena Mills _.. . New Bedford, Mass. 
Calhoun Mills . ; . Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Mary Louise Mills . . Cowpens, S. C. 
Tallapoosa Mills . . Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Cramerton Mills—Mays Yarns . .  Cramerton, N. C. 


WORSTED GOODS 
COTTON GOODS 
WORSTED YARNS 
COTTON YARNS 


Hl OFFICES 
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Criticizes the Article “Cotton 
and Rayon Counts,” by 
T. Woodhouse 


Technical Editor : 

In the issue of TExTrLE Worip under 
date of Aug. 10, 1929, page 24, is a small 
article by T. Woodhouse, F.T.I., regarding 
cotton and rayon counts. I will rewrite 
the item as I think it should be written. I 
want to be constructive in my criticism; in 
fact, that is the only motive I have in writ- 
ing to you. I have underlined [here italic- 
ized] the words and figures which I have 
changed. With the corrections, should not 
the item read as follows: 

The comparison of rayon counts with 
those of cotton yarns can be found by re- 
membering that the quotient of the counts 
of the two systems is the constant number 
5315; that is, 


Rayon count X cotton count = 5315 
5315 
Rayon count 
Consequently, the equivalent cotton counts 
to 100- and 200-denier rayon are 
5315 +°100 = 53.15 in cotton yarn 
5315 + 200 = 26.57 in cotton yarn 
An explanation of the rule would be that 
if the standard is 4,464,513 yd. to the pound 
for No. 1 denier rayon, and 840 yd. to the 
pound for No. 1 cotton yarn: 


Hence, cotton count = 


Yards per pound in 1 denier + Yards 
per pound in ls cotton yarn — Constant 
4,464,513 + 840 = 5315 


Thus 1 denier rayon = 5315s in cotton yarn 

Thus, 5315 is established as a constant, 
and the constant divided by the denier will 
give the equivalent count. The set rule 
s founded upon the principle of ratio. 


(6914) 


Mr. Woodhouse has based his cal- 
culations upon the Italian standard for 
rayon or silk denier, 4,437,333, which 
is more commonly used in his native 
country, England. The standard you 
have used, 4,464,513, more nearly ap- 
proaches the standard preferred in this 
country, 4,464,528, and therefore your 
constant, 5315, is the better one to use 
here. Exactly the same constant is ob- 
tained by using the preferred standard, 
4,464,528, because the figures differ so 
slightly. You are wrong, however, in 
stating that 5315 is the quotient of the 
counts. It is the quotient of the stand- 
ards and the product of the counts. We 
thank you for calling our attention to 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


this matter, and trust our readers will 

adopt your formulas, viz.: 

x 5315 

Cotton count = =————_ 

Rayon count 
5315 


Cotton count 











Rayon count 


a i 


Streaks in Pure-Dye Satin 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will find a sample of a 
pure-dye satin. Kindly let us know what 
is the cause of the streaks, which you will 
notice in the sample. For your informa- 
tion, beg to say that these streaks do not 
show through the whole piece, but off and 
on only. Sometimes they run near the 
edge, then in the middle. Sometimes they 
run slightly across the piece, sometimes 
straight. (6908) 

The streaks referred to are of an 
intermittent and irregular character, 
many of them running for substantial 
lengths, two or three feet or longer, and 
a few running much shorter. While 
approximately paralleling ihe warp 
threads, they do not always follow them 
exactly. The width of most of them 
might be, say, § to } in., and in certain 
instances these taper down to a point 
and disappear. In other instances they 
run continuously through the yard of 
fabric submitted. In these latter cases, 
and they are rather numerous, many of 
these stripings are coincident with a 
greater density of warp at these places, 
as may be seen by viewing the fabric 
against the light. The color of the 
material is a deep cream, and, on the 
surface, these denser stripings appear 
lighter in color than the body of the 
cloth, This, in my opinion, is due to ir- 
regularity in the size of the raw silk in 
the warp, which, with its greater con- 
densation on the face, reflects the light 
more acutely, and therefore appears 
lighter to the eye. As to whether this 
is an uncommercial variation in size 
could, of course, be determined by an 
accurate analysis. 

You say that the streaks do not show 
through the whole piece. If any marked 
irregularity existed in the size of the 
warp threads, such irregularity could 
not be expected to run continuously 
through the lengths on the bobbins. In 
parts of the cloth where a group of 





disclosed. 


is incurred, 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of Mass. 
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threads, adjacent to each other, were 
running coarse, and thus showing 
streakiness, some or all of them would 
taper off in size as the warping con- 
tinued and lose themselves again in the 
general level of the fabric. 

Other streaking in the material, and 
distinctly that where the streaking is 
of an irregular, intermittent, or sharply 
tapering character, and such as you 
refer to as running slightly across the 
piece, would seem to have been pro- 
duced in the dyehouse. Examined under 
artificial light, there appears to be an 
actual difference of color in these places, 
the streaking being not always through- 
out its width of a different shade from 
the surrounding tissue, but more gen- 
erally broken up into darker and lighter 
lines. 

There are various ways in which 
streakiness may be introduced in dye- 
ing, into which it is not necessary to 
enter here. The streaky aspect of the 
goods is further accentuated by the 
fact that there are certain places in this 
length where warp ends are missing 
for several inches, and these also help 
to exaggerate the streaky appearance. 

JAMES CHITTICK. 


x * * 
Selvage-Trouble in Finishing 
Pillow Tubing 


Technical Editor : 

We enclose samples of pillow tubing, 
both unbleached and bleached, and will say 
that we have had considerable trouble in 
processing on account of the selvages get- 
ting out of line, as shown by the finished 
sample. As you know, these goods are 
bleached in rope form and opened through 
a scutcher into water and a starch mangle. 
The displacement of the selvage begins im- 
mediately in process of bleaching, and we 
would appreciate very much any sugges- 
tions which you can offer for overcoming 
this trouble. 

The construction of this tubing is as 
follows: 31 reed, 4%, 70 picks per inch, 
22s-1 warp and filling. The selvage for 
this tubing is 17 ends of 22s-2 on one side 
and 16 ends of 22s-2 on the other side 

(6913) 


This material should be handled very 
carefully in the bleach house. By this 
we mean that as the goods are passed 
through the various machines, in rope 
or strand form, care should be taken 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. Inquiries 
Should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers ana 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WorLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


that excessive strain is not placed on 
them warpwise, as this causes water 
pockets in the tubing itself, and a twist- 
ng of the fabric, thereby misplacing the 
selvage marks. Some bleacheries today 
are fitted with bleach-house washers 
using only one roll instead of two at the 
top of the machine. A single-roll washer 
will sometimes stretch the goods un- 
duly, and pull the selvage out of 
alignment. 

it is hazardous to attempt to obtain 
excessive gain in length on pillow tub- 
ing. The fact is that once the selvage 
gets out of place, it is practically im- 
possible to put it back in position, even 
with an expert operator rolling the 
goods as they pass over a scutcher oper- 
ated at not more than 60 yd. per minute 
to the water mangle. 


ook. a 


Loss of Weight in Soaking Silk 


Technical Editor : 

I have noted in the TextrcE Wor tp for 
July 13, 1929, the article entitled “Process- 
ing Silk Before Winding,” by T. P. Sheri- 
dan. I have read over this article with 
the greatest of interest, but there is One 
thing I wish to question the author about. 
He mentions that he uses a soaking-bath 
temperature beween 110 and 120° F. My 
experience has always been that in waters 
which are practically devoid of soap, tem- 
peratures this high cause a rapid degum- 
ming of silk. I am wondering whether 
he has any great degumming losses at 
temperatures of 110°. If so, I should like 
to know what they amount to in a ten- 
hour soaking period. (6907 ) 


This inquiry was referred to Mr. 
Sheridan, who replies as follows: 

First let us assume that the yarn the 
inquirer processed was free from 
“weighting” of earths, glue, and the like; 
because even cold water will remove 
these substances, and would seem to in- 
dicate a loss of the natural weight. 

Evidently, though, the inquirer has 
been using a soap in the processing that 
is highly alkaline; and, if there is any 
one thing this process needs more than 
another, it is pure, neutral soap. In my 
experience, where the percentage of loss 
of weight was greater than normal, I 
have usually found the trouble to lie in 
the soap employed—a product that was 
purchased as a pure, neutral soap, but 
upon proner analysis proved to be of 
the “loaded” variety with alkaline mat- 
ter wholly out of proportion to the 
necessary amount required in the manu- 
facture. This type of soap would surely 
cause a great loss of weight in the yarn, 
even though the fiber be totally free of 
superficial “weighting.” I might say 
right here that I have discovered this 
kind of fraud but once in my 
career of dyeing. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
the workmen doing the processing did 
not exercise precaution in regulating the 
temperature of the bath, thinking that 
130° F., being only slightly removed 
irom the “deadline” of. 120° F., would 
make no difference in the ultimate con- 


long 


dition of the yarn. I repeat here what 
I said in my article: “Under no circum- 
stances should the temperature be above 
120°.” It may be lowered to a point 
around 110°, but it is not advisable to 
go below that. 

Here is another point. The bath is 
to be heated to the required temperature 
and the steam entirely shut off. Gum 
silk skeins should be “soaked off” in a 
cooling bath. So if, by chance, there 
were even a slight leakage of live steam 
into the batch throughout the process— 
even enough to keep the liquor at a 
constant heat—there would no doubt be 
a considerable weight, subse 
quent stickiness of the gum when wind- 
ing, and other defects which would cause 
plenty of trouble. 

It might also be 
much soap, though it be of 
brand, will surely result in 
tion you complain about. 

I assure you that in all my processing 
of gum silk yarn according to the 
formula submitted in my article in the 
July 13 issue of TEXTILE Wor~p, I have 
never noted any appreciable loss of 
weight ; nor have I had any trouble with 
brittle or sticky yarn. The only excep- 
tion being when I deviated the 
advice I have given. 

There are three essentials to remem- 
ber when starting a ‘soak off”: (1 )- Use 
no more than a pound and a half of 
pure, neutral olive oil soap; or in pro- 
portion to the amount of water needed 
thoroughly to cover the batch to be 
processed. (2) Be positive that the 
temperature is below 120° F. and above 
110°, even if you have to hold the 
thermometer yourself. (3) Be certain 
that the soap and oil (neatsfoot may re- 
place olive, but I prefer the 
thoroughly dissolved into an 
before adding to the vat. 

These directions faithfully carried out 
I cannot see where there would be a pos 
sibility of an unusual loss of weight 
in fact, any trouble whatever. 


loss of 


that 
the purest 
the condi- 


said here, too 


from 


latter) is 
emulsion 


-Or, 


* * * 


Obtaining Stiff Finish on Seam- 
Binding Cambric 


Technical Editor : 
We are enclosing 
seam-binding 
after treatment 
how the finish 


herewith samples of 
cambric, both before and 
We are anxious to know 
like the stiff sample is 
obtained. Is this secured by using a 
Tommy Dodd machine or an ordinary 
starch mangle? Can you advise us how 
this is done and the approximate formula 
used? We would appreciate any informa 
tion you can give'’us on this subject 
(6912) 


We have examined the sample of 
seam-binding cambric with stiff finish 
and find that it contains approximately 
130% of filling, calculated on the weight 
of the unfinished fabric. About 70% 
of the total filling is mineral matter, 
such as talc, china clay, and calcium 
sulphate, and the remaining 30% is 
starch, dextrin, rosin size, and softener. 
The finish has been obtained apparently 
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by backfilling on both sides; i 
ning twice through the 
followed by calendering under fairly 
heavy pressure. To duplicate the finish 
the following recipe is suggested as a 
starting formula for a 100-gal. mixing: 
200 Ib. talc 
100 lb. china clay 
50 lb. corn starch 
50 Ib. dextrin 
65 lb. rosin size 
25 lb. tallow softener 
It will be necessary to 
agitate this mixture while bringing to 
boil. After boiling for a few minutes, 
the cooking will be completed. 
The fabric should be run through the 
fommy Dodd at least twice in 
backfill both sides. Some modifica 
tion of this formula will probably be 
necessary to duplicate the finish exactly 
For calendering the 
calender with three 
and two chilled-iron 
satisfactory. 


e., by run- 
Tommy Dodd, 


thoroughly 


order 


5-roll 
rolls 


found 


goods, i 
combination 
rolls will be 


* * * 


Formula for Loading 
Cotton Thread 


Technical 
[ have lost my formula for loading 
thread and would like very much if you 
could let me have one We are dréssing 
20s-2 white and gray, and I want to load 
the thread; that is, make it heavier afte 
dressing. I used to use Epsom salts f 
this but it is so long ago that I have m 
placed the formula 
lhe following formula is a 
and will give 
Epsom salts 1 used on yart 
intended to be loaded: 
] 
l 


Editor 


(6909 ) 


very gor 
one better 
than 
which is 


much result 


whet 


3 Ib. 
71) II 
14 
14 


whiting mixed with 


starch 


. corn 


jt. caster oul 


». Irish 


moss 


{ 

lt 

: lb. bleached bees wax 

Make 

lixed 
mixture. 


that the 
adding 


This 


sure whiting 


} 
petore 


tarch 
tarcn, 


* « 


Gum Spots on Silk Hosiery 


lechnical Editor 

We are having considerable trouble wit! 
what we term “gum spots” on silk hosiery, 
and we are enclosing a sample of the 
stance which collects on the top of 
water during the degumming. We 
using sulphonated oil for degumming, 
our water tests absolutely soft The 
gumming is done in monel-metal rot 
machines at 212 duration of time, 
min We would greatly appreciate 
information you might be able to give us 
as to the cause of this substance gathering 

(6893 ) 


sub- 


The 
analysis, 
sericin 


submitted, 

shows the presence of dirt 
(silk gum), and fatty ~ids 
(grease). There is no reason why these 
fatty acids should separate out, especially 
where the water is soft. Either the 
sulphonated oil used has not been prop- 
erly made or through long storage 
deteriorated. 


substance under 


. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 INCORPORATED 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 
CRANE Spring and Latch 


NEEDLE KNITTING 
MACHINERY 


Some Crane Features: 


Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. 


frames and are specially 
Spri Needle Und Machin . 
a ieee adapted for making fine Jersey 
This machine is made in sizes from 13 Cloth and Stockinet. 


in. to = in. See et any Semen O fl hi . d d f 
gauge, the number epending on 

the size of cylinders. Also built in sizes ur at machine 1S a apte or 
from 2 in. to in. in diameter for 


the pro ction of a great variety of knitting collarettes. 
a 





. Improved Automatic 3- 
Aside f the feeds f lain fabri “ 
the “stockinet, ‘ddedoon ond ‘outraanan It Pays to Use Good Machines and 


Colored Plain Striper 
feeds are superior to any on the market. the Best Are None Too Good _ 


OUR MOTTO lust 
—— See Also —— ; ese measure- 
CONSOLIDATED 


——CATALOG—— Let Us Send You Further Facts 3 The’ tabrics 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 
20 in. in 


bathing suits, theatricals 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY sre serena 20 nomen the mar 


ket. The Crawford stop-motion 


Lakeport, New Hampshire is applied when requested. 





KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


Are Known for 


Speed When Needed—Quality Production Always 


(The Machines Confirm It) 


Manufactured by 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


(In Any Desirable Gauge and Number of Sections) 


Imported and sold exclusively by 
LOUIS HIRSCH TEXTILE MACHINES, Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lieberknecht Hosiery Machines have been made by KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, continuously since 1873. 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga. Eighteen thousand additional 
spindles recently installed in plant, 
bringing the capacity of the plant up to 
50,000 spindles, are now in operation. 
Eighty new houses have been added to 
the village, bringing the total number 
up to 300. 


Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C., is 
installing equipment in the new addition 
to its plant, which is one story and base- 
ment, 44x26 ft. A two-unit dyeing ma- 
chine, which will be used in dyeing 
carded yarns for the knitting trade, is 
being installed. 


*Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers for 
the 2-story, brick and steel addition to 
the weave shed and spinning room, 
which will be built by the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., have 
awarded the following material con- 
tracts: Steel to the Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia and cast iron col- 
umns to the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


North American Lace Co. (New Eng- 
land Lace Mills), Pawtucket, R. L., has 
filed plans for a one-story addition to 
mill on Main St. 


Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., will 
build an addition to the plant to increase 
the carding room facilities, according to 
official announcement. The addition will 
be erected at the west side of the main 
building and dimensions will be 40x120 
ft., one story, of brick and concrete con- 
struction. Excavations for the addition 
are being carried on by the forces of the 
mill company. The Townsend Lumber 
Co. has the contract for erecting the 
addition. 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., have in- 
stalled additional machinery in the 
spinning department. All of the houses 
are being painted and repaired in the 
village, and some new plumbing is being 
done in the mill. The plant is running 
on full time. 


Fact and Gossip 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
Conn., which recently purchased the 
Connecticut Mills Co., in that borough 
and moved their main offices there are 
remodeling the former home of Amos 
Morin into a women’s dormitory to 
house 19 of the office staff. 


Wauregan Mills, Danielson, Conn., 
sustained a loss by fire on Saturday, 
Aug. 17, when fire broke out in the 
new spinning department on the fourth 
floor. The entire sprinkler system in the 
fourth floor, together with several 
treams of hose, deluged the first three 
floors causing a heavy water damage to 
stock and equipment. Two main drives 
| shafting were put entirely out of com- 
ission and it will be two weeks before 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


the mill is back to full production. Op- 
erations were suspended until this week. 


Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, 
Fall River, Mass., has sold 13,500 spin- 
dles and 56 looms to the Cowikee Mills 
of Eufala, Ala. In accordance with a 
recent vote of the stockholders, the 
directors have started liquidation of the 
corporation assets. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., have equipped their opening 
room with “Breton Minerol” Process 
patented by Borne Scrymser Co., of 
New York. 


Scotland Cotton Mills, Prince Cotton 
Mill Co., Dickson Cotton Mill and the 
Waverly Cotton Mill Co., of Laurin- 
burg, N. C., controlled by the McNair 
interests, are to be merged into one cor- 
poration, according to a report from 
Laurinburg. These four plants, hereto- 
fore operated as separate units, have a 
total spindleage of 65,000 and produce 
yarns from 8s to 30s. The name of the 
consolidated company has not been an- 
nounced as yet, nor the capital stock. 
The present capitalization totals $1,172,- 
000. J. L. McNair is president, D. T. 
Blue, secretary, and A. M. Farley, 
manager. 


Gordon Mfg. Co., North Wilksboro, 
N. C., has installed the new high pres- 


sure system of oil spraying furnished by 
Borne Scrymser Co., of New York. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Taft Woolen Co., Bellingham, Mass., 


has excavations underway for the new 
two-story brick and steel mill 78x111 ft., 
from plans by Cole & Kimball, 101 Milk 
St., Boston. The Fiske Carter Construc- 
tion Co., 8 Norwich St., Worcester, has 
the general contract. 


Bigelow-Hartford Co., Clinton, Mass., 
is starting the installation of the oil 
burning apparatus to replace the coal 
burning boilers now operated. The new 
system will be in readiness for complete 
use of the entire plant by Nov. 1. 


*M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., have foundations in 
for their new weave mill on Southbridge 
St. Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor has awarded the follow- 
ing subcontracts: Reinforcing _ steel, 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston; caissons, 
Gow Co., Boston; steel, Palmer Steel 
Co., Springfield; doors and windows, 
Brockway, Smith’ Haigh Lovell Co., 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Princeton Worsted Mill, Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has awarded general contract 
to N. A. K. Bugbee & Co., 206 East 
Hanover St., for a one-story brick and 
steel addition, 100x175 ft., estimated to 
cost close to $45,000, with equipment. 
Work is scheduled for completion in 
about 6 weeks. 


*Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is operating all plant units on 
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day and night schedules. A new addi- 
tion under course of construction will be 
ready in the fall covering a net area of 
91,000 square feet, the actual dimensions 
being 324x320 ft. The side walls are of 
brick construction to permit extension 
of the structure in the future. 


Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. IL, has filed plans for a one-story 
brick addition to boiler house on Tan 
Yard Lane, 30x53 ft., estimated to cost 
close to $20,000, with equipment. Work 
will be carried out by day labor. War- 
ren B. Lewis, 10 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, is engineer. 


Belmont Woolen Yarn Mills, Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I., will start work at 
once on a mill addition. Oscar Drouin, 
Monument Square, Woonsocket, is 
architect and Fred Pelletier Construc- 
tion Co., 515 Providence St., Woon- 
socket, has the general contract. 


Fact and Gossip 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., is 
to operate on two six-hour shifts instead 
of one daily shift of eight hours increas- 
ing the weekly production from 48 to 72 
hours. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., beginning Aug. 19, took on addi- 
tional help on a night shift, 
orders received for both 
women’s dress goods. 


+ 
to 


owing 


men’s and 


Tilton (N. H.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., closed down for about two 
years past, have been placed on the mar- 
ket, and the company will discontinue 
operations permanently at that location. 


Ashworth & Odell 
Salamanca, N. Y., 
following 


Worsted Mills, 
will soon be in oper- 
several months’ shut- 
down. Subscriptions aggregating $90,- 
000 have been obtained in the campaign 
launched to provide capital to operate 
the plant and the Chamber of Commerce 
expects that a working force of nearly 
150 hands will be employed within a 
few weeks 


W. W. Sterling Co., Burlington, Wis., 
has been formed by G. C. Rasch, presi- 
dent, Burlington Blanket Co., with local 
mill, and associates, with capital of $25,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in wor- 
sted, woolen and cotton goods. George 
Weiler and J. K. Malcolm, Burlington, 
are among the incorporators of the new 
company. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*H. K. Regar & Sons, Anniston, Ala., 
is receiving 15 carloads of machinery, in- 
cluding 310 seamless hosiery machines 
shipped from Bridgeport, Pa. In the 
present plant there are about 150 per- 
sons employed, and the installation of 
this shipment will increase the number 
of operatives to 450, it is stated by offi- 
cials of the company. The Anniston 
30x Co., a subsidiary of the H. K. Regar 
& Sons, has been operating day and 
night for some time, in order to supply 
the Regar plant with boxes in which to 
pack their product. The Regar firm 
announces the removal of all its equip- 
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Circular 


Twoand Two Rib 





Automatically Knit 


Especially adapted for the 
better grade garments. 


Excellent three needle 
racked edges. 







Fine and course cut ma- 
chines. 








Leighton Machine Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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2 and 2 Rib Bottoms 
or Cuffs on land 1 Rib 
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FACTS 
in Hosiery Drying 


AAA 


If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 


Paramount Equipment 


almost indispensable for securing 


superior and quality finishing 
AAA 


The many exclusive features 
and refinements that produce 


Pe rfect Boarding 
will be found only in 
Pa ramount Forms 


AAA 


If you do not use 
Paramount Equipment 
we will demonstrate 
without obligation on your part 
this method of 
Improved Finishing 
that is used by more mills 
than the combined total 
of mills using all other methods 
AAA 
Paramount Forms for 
Perfection in Finishing 


AAA 


PARAMOUNT 


Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


ment to Anniston and states that all 
correspondence should be addressed to 
that location after Sept. 1. 


Certified Hosiery Co., Allwood, N. J., 
has interior work in progress on its new 
one-story, T-shaped mill unit, 78x150 ft., 
and 65x102 ft., and proposes to have the 
structure ready for equipment installa- 
tion at an early date. It is estimated to 
cost about $35,000, with equipment. The 
Enbro Corp., 111 Academy St., Newark, 
N. J., is architect. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
is having a number of German full- 
fashioned knitting machines assembled 
at the mechanical works of Alfred Hof- 
mann, Inc., West New York, N. J., and 
plans early installation at mill. The 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. also is investi- 
gating the possibilities of erecting a plant 
in Canada with the intention of entering 
the field for full-fashioned hosiery in 
the Dominion. Provided tax concessions 
are given, a plant will be erected at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. It is likely that the 
company will receive the concession. 
The new building and plant will cost 
about $300,000 and will employ about 
300 persons at the start. Later the plant 
may be enlarged. 


*Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
received bids on Aug. 10 for a $75,000 
addition to its plant. The building will 
adjoin the Nebel Knitting Co.’s No. 2 
plant. It will be two stories high, 140 
x180 ft. 


*Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., will soon take bids from a selected 
list of contractors for a two-story, rein- 
forced-concrete addition to mill, on site 
recently acquired on East Nineteenth 
St., to be 100x180 ft., reported to cost 
close to $110,000, with equipment. 
Richard Sundeleaf, Guaranty Building, 
Portland, is architect. 


Willow Grove, Pa. W. P. Cameron, 
4850 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
architect and engineer, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to Wintz Bros., Inc., 1618 
Sellers St., Philadelphia, for a one-story 
knitting mill at Willow Grove, 56x100 
it., brick and steel type, reported to cost 
about $40,000, with equipment, for com- 
pany whose name is temporarily with- 
held. Rolled steel sash and «sprinkler 
system will be installed. 


Triumph Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., 
are arranging early call for bids on gen- 
eral contract for a one-story brick addi- 
tion to the side of present mill at State 
and Chestnut Sts. D. A. Smith, 25 
South George St., York, is architect. 


Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., at Main and Oak Streets 
is erecting a $14,000 brick and steel 
building as an addition. It is three 
stories. 


Supersilk Hosiery Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, will erect a three-story building 
at a cost of $50,000 in connection with 
its present plants on Florence Street. 
This program is in addition to the $25,- 
000 one-story addition which has re- 
cently been completed. Rapid expansion 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


of business has made additional space 
imperative. When the new building is 
completed, the company will remove its 
offices from present location at 700 Rich- 
mond Street to their new premises. 


Fact and Gossip 


Elastic Spring Knit Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
It is understood that the former plant 
of this company has been sold to Yaw- 
man & Erbe Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
to be used as a woodworking plant. The 
price of the property is understood to 
be $65,000. It was assessed this year 
for $390,000. The plant first housed the 
Paragon Knitting Co., later the Elastic 
Spring Knit firm. 


Southern Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., have been chartered by the 
secretary of state of North Carolina. 
The concern will deal in all kinds of 
hosiery and other knit goods. Its au- 
thorized capital is $50,000, with $300 
subscribed. Incorporators: J. L. Ker- 
nodle, Howard Fogleman and C. A. 
Hall. 


Ragan-Parker Knitting Co., Ellerbe, 
N. C., was recently incorporated by 
H. E. Parker, Ellerbe, N. C.; A. H. 
Ragan, Thomasville, N. C., and E. R. 
Ragan, High Point, N. C., with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000. It will operate 
125 latch needle machines on 176 and 
220 needle cotton hosiery. . 


Jefferson, N. C. A movement is on 
foot at Jefferson for the establishment 
of a hosiery mill. W. R. Bauguess of 
Jefferson, and C. S. Grove, of Hickory, 
N. C., are interested. 


Rose Knitting Mills, Ltd., is the name 
of a new concern securing an incor- 
poration from the Quebec government, 
The head office is located at 1074 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, Canada. H. 
Roseman is president. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


M. Bornstein & Sons, New York, are 
reported to have decided to 
Canadian branch silk mill in 
cinthe, Que. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, will extend operations in the 
eastern townships of the Province of 
Quebec through the construction of a 
new plant, provided present negotiations 
are fulfilled. At the present time the 
company is operating a plant at Cowans- 
ville. 


locate a 
St. Hya- 


Fact and Gossip 
Bayonne (N. J.) Weaving Co., Inc., 


recently organized with capital of $125,- 
000, to operate a local silk mill, will be 
represented by Harry Aronsohn, West 
Twenty-third St. and Ave. A, Bayonne, 
one of the principal incorporators. Her- 
bert E. Kaufman, Bayonne, is also in- 
terested in new company. 


Edward P. Phillips, Inc., Paterson, 


N. J., has been organized with a capital 
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of $100,000, to take over and operate the 
broad silk mill and business at 28 Mer- 
cer St., heretofore conducted under the 
name of Edward P. Phillips. 


Southern Silk Co., Spring City, Tenn., 
has organized with capital stock of 
$50,000 and is building new plant. G. B 
Gibson, is president and V. Z. Cline, 
secretary. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., has taken bids on 
general contract for an addition to mill, 
including improvements in present plant. 
D. X. Murphy & Bro., Louisville Trust 
Building, are architects; Warren & 
Ronald, Heyburn Building, are consult- 
ing engineers. 


Fairmount Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have taken out a permit for a new 
two-story brick dye house, 43 x 63 ft., 
on east side of Cedar St., estimated to 
cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 
General contract recently was let to 
Wintz Bro., Inc., 1618 Sellers St., Phila- 
delphia. I. P. Orlick, 4634 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia, is architect. 


*Florence Dye Works, Woonsocket, 
R. I., will award contract this week 
for a 2-story, 182 x 150 ft. addition for 
dyeing wool stock and yarns. Capacity 
will be 100,000 Ib. a week. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., is having the roof placed on the 
new plant, according to Brown-Harry 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., general contractors. 
The installation of machinery will begin 
about Sept. 15, it was said. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., are 
joint-engineers on the project. 


*Dominion Silk Printing Co., Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que., Canada, a sub- 
sidiary of the National Silk Dyeing Co., 
Ltd., Paterson, N. J., is building a one- 
story, 300x80 ft., brick mill in which the 
printing of piece goods will begin on 
Nov. 15. L. F. Auger is president and 
W. S. Gall is treasurer and superinten- 
dent. 


Fact and Gossip 


Burlington, N. C. John Shoffner, 
John S. Thomas and Howard Fogelman, 
of Burlington, N. C., have organized a 
new company and have purchased the 
dyeing and finishing equipment of the 
Love Knitting Mills, at Burlington. The 
new organization will do custom dyeing 
and finishing, specializing in handling the 
finishing of hosiery in the Burlington 
district. 


Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye Works. 
Majority interest in the common stock 
of the company has been purchased by 
the U. S. Finishing Co. At a recent 
meeting of the directors, it was voted 
that stockholders receive three shares of 
common no par for one share of $100 
par now held. The following officers 
have been elected: Henry B. Thompson, 
president; John G. Bausher and Henry 
B. Thompson, Jr., vice-presidents; Grant 
A. McClatchie, treasurer; and Robert 
W. Bole, secretary. Fred Voegeli was 
elected resident manager, while Samuel 
L. Hayes will remain superintendent. 
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Standard Costs 


Versus 
Actual Costs 


Actual Costs are units derived 
from the distribution of 

charges for a given period to 
Cotton, silk or worsted yarns absorb moisture and become 


stronger. The fibres lie more nearly parallel in the preliminary | the p rodu ct of that period. 
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iliaries, is securely mounted on any suitable column, about five 
feet above the floor, where air circulation is good. 
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1 keep the plant executives in 
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The valve is quickly installed in the steam line to radiators and 
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The Sylphon Regitherm 
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Our cost engineers are specialists in up-to- 
date cost methods in textile plants. 
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Owners, Managers, 
Agents, Superintendents 
and Overseers should 
know the full story of 
this remarkable Sylphon 
Instrument that is meet- 
ing temperature control 
requirements in hun- 
dreds of mills. 
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‘ TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Business Expansion Too Great to be Hel 


Gradual and Moderate Recession Expected 
Which Textiles Already Feel, Says Dr. Haney 


USINESS in general is 
Bes and industrial activity 

continues in very large 
volume. No general decline is 
yet in evidence. Best of all, it 
seems likely that any decline to 
come will be gradual and moder- 
ate for some time. Probably the 
majority of the public, as usual, 
will not recognize an actual 
downturn in business until the 
decline is well under way. 


Business Recession Probable 


Nevertheless we venture the predic- 
tion that careful measurements of indus- 
trial data that allow for seasonal varia- 
tions, will begin to reveal a gradual 
business recession within a short time— 
say within a month or two. 

Among the chief reasons for this fore- 
cast, are the following: 

1. Total industrial production is above 
normal maximum levels. 

2. Unfilled orders are generally de- 
clining, notably in the case of steel. 

3. Retail trade has declined, as meas- 
ured by average daily department store 
sales. 

4. Trend of automobile production and 
building activity is generally downward, 
interrupted only by temporary gains. 

5. Machine tool orders have fallen off 
sharply. 

6. Interest rates hold at crisis levels, 
indicating a credit situation similar to 
that found in 1920. 

7. Speculation is excessive and stock 
prices extraordinarily high, while the 
stock market is increasingly erratic, and 
making little progress, taking the list 
as a whole. 

Naturally such an unusually strong 
and sustained rise in business and in the 
stock market as has occurred in recent 
years—one so strong and sustained that 
many are convinced that this is a “new 
era”’—cannot be expected to end in a 
lay. Moreover, some conditions are 

till favorable: 

1. Employment of labor is well sus- 
tained. 

2. Exports gained in July, and are 
iully up to normal. 


The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Though some conditions are favorable, __ it 
and no severe readjustment is indicated, some 
general business recession seems probable 
in the not distant future. 

2. Textile industries are already somewhat 
affected. Mill stocks, however, have already 
declined so much that they seem to be 
near bottom. 


3. There was a recovery in construc- 
tion contracts. 

4. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
maintained their position, and the Re- 
serve ratio is high. 


Production Near High Limit 


We conclude that industrial activity 
is at peak levels and beginning to round 
off, but that there are no indications yet 
of a severe recession. 

Two points are striking as illustrated 
by the first chart: (1) The absence of 
commodity price inflation. (2) The ab- 
normally large quantity of production. 
In spite of a small gain in June and July, 
due to reduced supplies of grain and live 
stock, commodity prices are only about 
where they were in July, 1927. Recent 
weeks have brought renewed declines. 
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Fig. 1. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES: 


Industrial production touched a 
new all-time high in June, when 
was 35% above the average 
for the years 1921-1926, and 
13% above our estimate of 
normal. 

The closest parallel is found 
about September, 1926, but then 
conditions differed widely in 
degree. The comparison serves 
to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the recent trend in the 
business cycle and former periods. Now, 
production is not stimulated by rising 
prices and heavy forward buying. It 
rises because of sustained buying for 
current use, which is stimulated bv low 
prices. At the same time, the large 
volume is handled efficiently enough to 
reduce unit costs and allow large total 
profits. 

Thus price changes, for the present, 
have ceased to lead changes in produc 
tion. Prices vary almost inversely with 
production. 

3ut there is a limit, and more can 
be produced than can be sold at a profit. 
The time must inevitably come, with 
expanding production, when declining 
prices can no longer be offset by de 
clining costs. This limit will be reached 
when the total value of the industrial 
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1928 192 


Industrial Production—Average Daily, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; Commodity Price 


Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 


indexes. 


Average 1921-1926—=100 for both 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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Circular | FACTS 


Twoand Two Rib || in Hosiery Drying 


A AA 











If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 
Paramount Equipment 


almost indispensable for securing 
superior and quality finishing 
AAA 


The many exclusive features 
and refinements that produce 


Perfect Boarding 


will be found only in 





Pa ramount Forms 


Automatically Knit If you do not use 
‘ Paramount Equipment 
2 and 2 Rib Bottoms we will demonstrate 
or Cufts on 1 and 1 Rib without obligation on your part 
this method of 
Especially adapted for the Improved Finishing 
better grade garments. that is used by more mills 


than the combined total 


Excellent three needle of mills using all other methods 


racked edges. 


AAA 


Fine and course cut ma- 


Paramount Forms for 


— 


chines Perfection in Finishing 
AAA 
PARAMOUNT 
Leighton Machine Co. Textile Machinery Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
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nt to Anniston and states that all 
wrrespondence shouid be addicssed tv 
at location after Sept. 1. 


Certified Hosiery Co., Allwood, N. J., 
as interior work in progress on its new 
ne-story, T-shaped mill unit, 78x150 ft., 
nd 65x102 ft., and proposes to have the 
tructure ready for equipment installa- 
on at an early date. It is estimated to 
ost about $35,000, with equipment. The 
Enbro Corp., 111 Academy St., Newark, 

J., is architect. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
is having a number of German full- 
fashioned knitting machines assembled 
at the mechanical works of Alfred Hof- 
mann, Inc., West New York, N. J., and 
plans early installation at mill. The 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. also is investi- 
gating the possibilities of erecting a plant 
in Canada with the intention of entering 
the field for full-fashioned hosiery in 
the Dominion. Provided tax concessions 
are given, a plant will be erected at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. It is likely that the 
company will receive the concession. 
The new building and plant will cost 
about $300,000 and will employ about 
300 persons at the start. Later the plant 
may be enlarged. 


*Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
received bids on Aug. 10 for a $75,000 
addition to its plant. The building will 
adjoin the Nebel Knitting Co.’s No. 2 
plant. It will be two stories high, 140 
x180 ft. 


*Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., will soon take bids from a selected 
list of contractors for a two-story, rein- 
torced-concrete addition to mill, on site 
recently acquired on East Nineteenth 
St., to be 100x180 ft., reported to cost 
close to $110,000, with equipment. 
Richard Sundeleaf, Guaranty Building, 
Portland, is architect. 


Willow Grove, Pa. W. P. Cameron, 
4850 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
architect and engineer, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to Wintz Bros., Inc., 1618 
Sellers St., Philadelphia, for a one-story 
knitting mill at Willow Grove, 56x100 
tt., brick and steel type, reported to cost 
about $40,000, with equipment, for com- 
pany whose name is temporarily with- 
held. Rolled steel sash and sprinkler 
system will be installed. 


Triumph Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., 
are arranging early call for bids on gen- 
eral contract for a one-story brick addi- 
tion to the side of present mill at State 
and Chestnut Sts. D. A. Smith, 25 
South George St., York, is architect. 


Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., at Main and Oak Streets 
is erecting a $14,000 brick and steel 
building as an addition. It is three 
stories. 


_Supersilk Hosiery Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, will erect a three-story building 
it a cost of $50,000 in connection with 
its present plants on Florence Street. 
[his program is in addition to the $25,- 
00 one-story addition which has re- 
cently been completed. Rapid expansion 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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has 
‘A 


of business made additional space 
imperative. When the new building ts 
completed, the company will remove its 
offices from present location at 700 Rich- 
mond Street to their new premises. 


Fact and Gossip 


Elastic Spring Knit Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
It is understood that the former plant 
of this company has been sold to Yaw- 
man & Erbe Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
to be used as a woodworking plant. The 
price of the property is understood to 
be $65,000. It was assessed this year 
for $390,000. The plant first housed the 
Paragon Knitting Co., later the Elastic 
Spring Knit firm. 


Southern Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., have been chartered by the 
secretary of state of North Carolina. 
The concern will deal in all kinds of 
hosiery and other knit goods. Its au- 
thorized capital is $50,000, with $300 
subscribed. Incorporators: J. L. Ker- 
nodle, Howard Fogleman and C. A. 
Hall. 


Ragan-Parker Knitting Co., Ellerbe, 
N. C., was recently incorporated by 
H. E. Parker, Ellerbe, N. C.; A. H. 
Ragan, Thomasville, N. C., and E. R. 
Ragan, High Point, N. C., with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000. It will operate 
125 latch needle machines on 176 and 
220 needle cotton hosiery. 


Jefferson, N. C. A movement is on 
foot at Jefferson for the establishment 
of a hosiery mill. W. R. Bauguess of 
Jefferson, and C. S. Grove, of Hickory, 
N. C., are interested. 


Rose Knitting Mills, Ltd., is the name 
of a new concern securing an incor- 
poration from the Quebec government, 
The head office is located at 1074 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, Canada. H. 
Roseman is president. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


M. Bornstein & Sons, New York, are 
reported to have decided to locate a 
Canadian branch silk mill in St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, will extend operations in the 
eastern townships of the Province of 
Quebec through the construction of a 
new plant, provided present negotiations 
are fulfilled. At the present time the 
company is operating a plant at Cowans- 
ville. 


Fact and Gossip 


Bayonne (N. J.) Weaving Co., Inc., 
recently organized with capital of $125,- 
000, to operate a local silk mill, will be 
represented by Harry Aronsohn, West 
Twenty-third St. and Ave. A, Bayonne, 
one of the principal incorporators. Her- 
bert E. Kaufman, Bayonne, is also in- 
terested in new company. 


Edward P. Phillips, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has been organized with a capital 
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of $100,000, to take over and operate the 
broad silk mill and business at 28 Mer- 
cer St., heretofore conducted under the 
name ot Edward P. Phillips. 


Southern Silk Co., Spring City, Tenn., 


has organized with capital stock ol 
$50,000 and is building new plant. G. B. 
Gibson, is president and V. Z. Cline, 


secretary. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., has taken bids on 
general contract for an addition to mill, 
including improvements in present plant. 
D. X. Murphy & Bro., Louisville Trust 
Building, are architects; Warren & 
Ronald, Heyburn Building, are consult- 
ing engineers. 


Fairmount Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have taken out a permit for a new 
two-story brick dye house, 43 x 63 ft., 
on east side of Cedar St., estimated to 
cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 
General contract recently was let to 
Wintz Bro., Inc., 1618 Sellers St., Phila- 
delphia. I. P. Orlick, 4634 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia, is architect. 


*Florence Dye Works, Woonsocket, 
R. I., will award contract this week 
for a 2-story, 182 x 150 ft. addition for 
dyeing wool stock and yarns. Capacity 
will be 100,000 lb. a week. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., is having the roof placed on the 
new plant, according to Brown-Harry 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., general contractors. 
The installation of machinery will begin 
about Sept. 15, it was said. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., are 
joint-engineers on the project. 


*Dominion Silk Printing Co., Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que., Canada, a sub- 
sidiary of the National Silk Dyeing Co., 
Ltd., Paterson, N. J., is building a one- 
story, 300x80 ft., brick mill in which the 
printing of piece goods will begin on 
Nov. 15. L. F. Auger is president and 
W. S. Gall is treasurer and superinten- 
dent. 


Fact and Gossip 


Burlington, N. C. John Shoffner, 
John S. Thomas and Howard Fogelman, 
of Burlington, N. C., have organized a 
new company and have purchased the 
dyeing and finishing equipment of tke 
Love Knitting Mills, at Burlington. The 
new organization will do custom dyeing 
and finishing, specializing in handling the 
finishing of hosiery in the Burlington 
district. 


Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye Works. 
Majority interest in the common stock 
of the company has been purchased by 
the U. S. Finishing Co. At a recent 
meeting of the directors, it was voted 
that stockholders receive three shares of 
common no par for one share of $100 
par now held. The following officers 
have been elected: Henry B. Thompson, 
president; John G. Bausher and Henry 
B. Thompson, Jr., vice-presidents; Grant 
A. McClatchie, treasurer; and Robert 
W. Bole, secretary. Fred Voegeli was 
elected resident manager, while Samuel 
L. Hayes will remain superintendent. 
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HAT is why the air in the various departments of textile 
mills is artificially impregnated with moisture. 


Cotton, silk or worsted yarns absorb moisture and become 
stronger. The fibres lie more nearly parallel in the preliminary 
operations of carding and drawing thus making it possible to spin 


yarn of more uniform quality. 


But, you can’t maintain relative humidity at a constant degree 


unless room temperature is controlled! 


Condensation of moisture through the lowering of room temper- 
ature is serious. You get roof drip, and this may damage fabrics 


in the loom. 


No. ll 





Is the Most Dependable of All Room 
Temperature Controls 


It saves fuel bills, and prevents your 
humidifying system from losing efficiency 
through fluctuating temperatures. 


The No. 11 Sylphon Regitherm is a self-contained instrument 
which operates automatically and solely from temperature changes 
in the surrounding air. It has no delicate or complicated aux- 
iliaries, is securely mounted on any suitable column, about five 


feet above the floor, where air circulation is good. 


The valve is quickly installed in the steam line to radiators and 
the transmission tube (of any required length) is connected by 
I-slot Connections to the valve 


and to the Regitherm. 
















PLEXIBLE TUBING 
COMPLETELY FILLED 
WITH INCOMPRESSIBLE 
LIQUID THROUGH WHICH 
MOVE MENT OF SYLPHON 
BELLOWS 's 

TRANSMITTED TO VALVE 


neering science. 


DETAC HABE LO} 
CONNECTIONS ow 
WHICH POWER 
TRANSMISSION UNIT 
1S QUICKLY SLIPPED 
INTO PLACE 






requirements in 
dreds of mills. 


SENSITIVE LiQuID 


REGULATING WA 
INSTALLED AT na 
CONVENIENT 
Pewee we | wn ue we 


Send for Bulletin TR-102 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


TENN.,U.S.A. 


—— See Also 










Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A.—E uropean es 4% 


tives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, 


England—Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., "140 eos ‘st. 


Montreal, Que., Canada 
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The Sylphon Regitherm 
contains the Sylphon Bel- 
lows—the most sensitive, 
durable and flexible expan- 
sion element known to engi- 
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MIMIRKES 


Owners, Managers, 
Agents, Superintendents 
and Overseers should 
know the full story of 
this remarkable Sylphon 
Instrument that is meet- 
ing temperature control 
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versus 


Actual Costs 





from the distribution of 


charges for a given period to 


the product of that period. 
For historical records they 
answer the purpose, but for a 
guide to sales policies and i1n- 
ventory values they are woe- 
fully lacking. 


Standard Costs based on 
normal operation and normal 
expenses furnish a sound 
basis for selling and inventory 
prices. Periodic and system- 
atic reconciliations of stand- 
ard costs with actual costs 
keep the plant executives in 
close touch with the varia- 
tions from standard costs of 
operation. 


Our cost engineers are specialists in up-to- 
date cost methods in textile plants. 


BARNES TEXTILE SERVICE 
101 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
OPERATING METHODS 

MODERN COST SYSTEMS 
BONUS PLANS 


Over 20 Years’ Experience in the 
Textile Industry. 
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Business Expansion Too Great to be Held 


Gradual and Moderate Recession Expected 
Which Textiles Already Feel, Says Dr. Haney 


USINESS in = general is 
Bev and industrial activity 

continues in very large 
volume. No general decline is 
yet in evidence. Best of all, it 
seems likely that any decline to 
come will be gradual and moder- 
ate for some time. Probably the 
majority of the public, as usual, 
will not recognize an actual 
downturn in business until the 
decline is well under way. 


Business Recession Probable 


Nevertheless we venture the predic- 
tion that careful measurements of indus- 
trial data that allow for seasonal varia- 
tions, will begin to reveal a gradual 
business recession within a short time— 
say within a month or two. 

Among the chief reasons for this fore- 
cast, are the following: 

1. Total industrial production is above 
normal maximum levels. 

2. Unfilled orders are generally de- 
clining, notably in the case of steel. 

3. Retail trade has declined, as meas- 
ired by average daily department store 
sales. 

4. Trend of automobile production and 
building activity is generally downward, 
interrupted only by temporary gains. 

5. Machine tool orders have fallen off 
sharply. 

6. Interest rates hold at crisis levels, 
indicating a credit situation similar to 
that found in 1920. 

7. Speculation is excessive and stock 
prices extraordinarily high, while the 
tock market is increasingly erratic, and 

aking little progress, taking the list 

s a whole. 

Naturally such an unusually strong 
nd sustained rise in business and in the 
tock market as has occurred in recent 

‘ars—one so strong and sustained that 
iny are convinced that this is a “new 

’—cannot be expected to end in a 
iy. Moreover, some conditions are 

ll favorable: 
|. Employment of labor is well sus- 

‘ained. 

2. Exports gained in July, and are 

ly up to normal. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Though some conditions are favorable, _ it 
and no severe readjustment is indicated, some 
general business recession seems probable 
in the not distant future. 

2. Textile industries are already somewhat 
affected. Mill stocks, however, have already 
declined so much that they seem to be 
near bottom. 


3. There was a recovery in construc- 
tion contracts. 

4. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
maintained their position, and the Re- 
serve ratio is high. 


Production Near High Limit 


We conclude that industrial activity 
is at peak levels and beginning to round 
off, but that there are no indications yet 
of a severe recession. 

Two points are striking as illustrated 
by the first chart: (1) The absence of 
commodity price inflation. (2) The ab- 
normally large quantity of production. 
In spite of a small gain in June and July, 
due to reduced supplies of grain and live 
stock, commodity prices are only about 
where they were in July, 1927. Recent 
weeks have brought renewed declines. 
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Industrial production touched a 
new all-time high in June, when 
was 35% above the average 
for the years 1921-1926, and 
13% above our estimate of 
normal. 

The closest parallel is found 
about September, 1926, but then 
conditions differed widely in 
degree. The comparison serves 
to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the recent trend in the 
business cycle and former periods. Now, 
production is not stimulated by rising 
prices and heavy forward buying. It 
rises because of sustained buying for 
current use, which is stimulated by low 
prices. At the same time, the large 
volume is handled efficiently enough to 
reduce unit costs and allow large total 
profits. 

Thus price changes, for the present, 
have ceased to lead changes in produc- 
tion. Prices vary almost inversely with 
production. 

But there is a limit, and more can 
be produced than can be sold at a profit. 
The time must inevitably come, with 
expanding production, when declining 
prices can no longer be offset by de- 
clining costs. This limit will be reached 
when the total value of the industrial 
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Fig. 1. PRODUCTION AND PRICES: Industrial Production—Average Daily, 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; Commodity Price 


Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 


indexes. 


Average 1921-1926=100 for both 





he analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
ork University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
‘ppears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


‘ndustry from week to week. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem: 


porary trade sentiment. 
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‘Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.” 


HE Circular Jacquard Knit- 

i ing Machine will supply all 
your needs for a _ better 
knitting machine and then give 
you a little more. The unlim- 
ited pattern range that is only 
available in this machine is a 
wonderful aid to marketing your 


product and defeating competi- 
tion. 

The Circular Jacquard gives 
you an infinite choice of beauti- 
ful patterns. Any pattern that 
can be punched out on paper 
can be accurately reproduced by 
it. The cost of making new 
patterns is small, since they are 
made on paper, and are easily 
changed. 

You may use any stitch, on 
silk, wool, rayon, or cotton and 
the machines are obtainable in 
all sizes from 14 to 26 gauge. 
Write to-day for information. 





The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924 West Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 













PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CoO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 








- NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 











ACME D 





Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 
—— See Miso 
CON: TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
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The Two Thread Elastic 


c. R. D. 


CONSTANT ROTATING DIAL 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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output decreases, while the quantity of 
production increases or remains large. 

(his limit is now nearer as a result 
of the rise in raw material prices, such 
as hides, steel and copper. Profit mar- 
gins are narrow in most industries and 
are maintained only with the aid of a 
very large volume of production. Any 
curtailment in production is therefore 
apt to affect earnings sharply. 


Textile’s Moderate Recession 


(he chief textile industries showed a 
general recession in June. Total ma- 
chinery activity in cotton, wool and silk 
manufacturing, turned downward, due 
allowance being made for seasonal con- 
ditions, and the estimated total value of 
the production declined even more than 
quantity. This recession was accom- 
panied by a sharp drop in wholesale dry 
goods sales, so that textile production 
had evidently not yet been curtailed 
sufficiently. 

July figures for silk and cotton manu- 
facturing show a moderate downward 
trend. 


Cotton Mill Securities’ New Lows 


The index of 25 New Bedford cot- 
ton mill stocks averaged 45.6 in July, 
against 47.1% in June and 60.4% a 
year ago. The decline in this index 
was not quite so sharp in July as in 
June. Southern mills stocks, however, 
were considerably weaker last month. 
The July average stood at 106.4% as 
compared with 113.36 in June and 
128.8% in July, 1928. This index of 
southern cotton mill stocks has declined 
every month this year, and the July 
drop was the sharpest during the period. 

The persistent weakness in both 
groups of stocks is due to a decline in 


earnings. Average net earnings of cot- 
ton mills during July showed up very 
poorly, The volume of production was 


iairly good, but the estimated margins 
were the poorest for the month since 
1923, 


However, signs of a turn are not lack- 


ing. Replacement margins have im- 
proved for two months, and the margins 
actually earned appear to have touched 
bottom in June. This improvement 
shows the benefit of the curtailment pro- 
gram. The latest report of the Cotton 


les ile Merchants shows a gain in un- 
lel orders, and a decrease in stocks. 
It, therefore, seems that margins will 
be iully maintained and may even show 
Improvement. Firmer prices in cotton 
mili stocks may reasonably be ex- 


Wool Margins Improve 


| mill common stocks have de- 
steadily since March. The July 
at 48.26% of the 1923-1928 aver- 
is the lowest since last October. 
ipares with 49.6% in June and 
a year ago. The average thus 
August is down to the low point 
cent years, which was made in 
ist, 1928, 
‘estimated earnings of wool manu- 
rers have fallen well below the 
1928 average, so that no sustained 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE 


BAROMETER—YW holcesale 


Dry Goods Sales— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average—100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 


Research). 


advance in wool mill common stocks is 
yet in order. Due to the lower cost of 
raw wool, however, replacement mar- 
gins have moved up since last Decem- 
ber; and the margins actually earned 
apparently rounded bottom in May and 
June. July brought a small improvement. 

It seems likely, therefore, that wool 
mill common stocks will about reach 
their seasonal low point in August. But 
until earnings margins improve further, 
and sales increase, one cannot become 
very bullish. 





Wool Trade Annual Outing 


Boston Association Spends Day 
in Open at Shawsheen 


Boston.—A one-day frolic under the 


auspices of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association was held at the Andover 
Country Club, Shawsheen Village, 


Thursday, August 15. Climatically the 
day opened without promise, but de- 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National 
Engineers, 
Chattanooga, 
1929. 


Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1929. 


International Raw Silk Techni- 
cal Conference, Silk Association 
offices, New York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 
8, 1929. 


National Association Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 
tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 


Association of Power 
Annual Convention, 
Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


of 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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veloped wonderfully to the great delight 
of the large number of men who took 
part in the several golf*matches. Some 
400 members and their guests were 
present including delegations from Phil- 
adelphia and most of the New England 
states. Luncheon was served from 
12:30 to 2:30 p.m. and in the evening 
a banquet presided over by President 
W. G. Fallon at which time the prizes 
were awarded and the Woolverines, the 
male chorus of the wool trade, rendered 
excellent music. 

The daily press reported the golf 
events quite fully, especially the exhi- 
bition golf match given by a quartet 
of outstanding Massachusetts amateurs, 
Jesse Guilford, Francis Ouimet, Fred 
Wright and Ray Gorton. F. Nathaniel 
Perkins, for many years the secretary- 
treasurer of the wool trade, won the 
silver cup in a special putting contest. 
Other sports enjoyed covered tennis, 
trap shooting, darts, horseshoe pitching, 
and bowling on the green. Whippet 
races, a feature of previous outings, 
were not on this year’s program. There 
was nothing about the outing that would 
stamp it decisively as a gathering of 
wool men unless it were the ram’s head 
in glass on the radiator of R. L. Stud- 
ley’s machine. The outing nevertheless 
was a very pleasant affair and shortly 
after 8 o’clock there was a long exodus 
of cars from Shawsheen through to 
Boston. 





Gold Seal Hosiery Co. 
Names T. Holt Haywood 


Department Selling Agent 


New Orleans—The Gold Seal Hosiery 
Co., manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
here, has appointed the T. Holt Haywood 
Department of the Commercial Factors 
Corp., of New York, their sole selling 
agent. The plant is equipped with cir- 
cular knitting machines, producing 280 
needle all over low lustre rayon, made 
with modified French and pointed heels ; 
the plant also produces 240 needle rayon 
stockings. 
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READING HOSIERY > 
FINISHING WORKS 


“It all depends on the finish” 


Dyers of Yarns and Hosiery 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Fast Heathers and Colors 


| also 
| CROSS DYEING OF YARNS and HOSIERY 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


Butler St. and Belt Line Railroad READING, PA. 
P. O. Box No. 935 





The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co. | 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Manufacturers of 
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X ENDS 
BOX WRAPPERS 
BANDS 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING 
THREAD 
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shades for 


all stitching operations 
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KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Outlook Unsettled 








Reduction By Mill-to-Retailer 
Firm Serves to Weaken Market 


7 hosiery industry presented a 
very unsettled aspect, both as re- 
cards men’s and women’s lines, during 
the current week. The recent cut of 50c. 
to $1.25 per doz. on full-fashioned, by 
a leading mill-to-retailer producer 
weakened that market perceptibly, and 
repercussions of the reduction are being 
felt in the mill-to-jobber trade. At the 
time of going to press, none of the im- 
portant mill-to-jobber group had cut 
prices, and spokesmen for several said 
emphatically that no cut in full- 
fashioned was contemplated. However, 
considerable pressure is being brought 
by the jobbing and retail trades, and it 
is thought quite likely that some mills 
may be forced to make concessions 
within a few weeks. 


Jobbers Are Bargaining 


On the other hand, several of the 
larger producers of full-fashioned who 
sell to the jobbers, are enjoying a good 
spot business at current quotations, and 
they say they see no need for lower 
prices. They admit that the buying 
iraternity are in a bargaining mood, but 
firmness at the mill end has resulted in 
no curtailment of orders, it is remarked. 
(he current weakness of full-fashioned 
seems to be traceable to two main fac- 
tors: the stockingless vogue, and the 
“bare leg’? seamless lines. How much 
have these factors actually affected full- 
fashioned consumption? That was a 
question which knitters hesitated to 
answer. One producer said that the 
combined loss in sales due to these two 
elements has been considerable. How- 
ever, he believed the current weakness 
Was temporary, and looked for a 
stiffening of the market when the real 
Winter demand begins. 
irrent call for full-fashioned leans 
ugly to the suntan shades, and 

is a fair amount of buying being 


done by the jobbers. One leading 
Sou'iern mill said that August full- 
lasiioned sales were well ahead of the 


‘month last year, and that the firm 
al ad considerable business booked 
lor September. While light tan and 
ades led in popularity, there also 
‘air call for certain staples ; black 
cially popular in chiffon numbers, 
it commented. 


Half-Hose Still Dull 


lull which has marked _half- 
luring recent weeks showed little 
t let-up. Buyers are indifferent 


and the demand is spotty. Knitters who 
discussed this market said they did not 
look for any brightening in demand 
before Labor Day. 


Rayon Heavyweights 
Underwear Feature 


Market Interested in Innovation 
Possibilities of Wool 
Blend Discussed 


What are the possibilities of rayon 
as a co-fabric with wool or cotton in 
the construction of heavyweight 
knitted underwear? This question was 
being discussed in the underwear in- 
dustry during the past week, incident to 
the announcement by a well-known mill 
that they would produce a new line of 
garments made of synthetic yarn and 
wool. Up to the present, rayon’s con- 
sumption by underwear knitters has 
been restricted largely to the light- 
weights. The man-made fiber is util- 
ized for decoration of some heavyweight 
cottons, and some woolen garments; but 
that is all. 

The new plan to make wool-and- 
synthetic yarn garments excited inter- 
est among producers, and there was 
much speculation as to how it will work 
out. The general view, as gleaned from 
a few millmen who were questioned, 
was that the synthetic yarn has real 
possibilities in this field. It is recog- 
nized that the use of the man-made 
fiber necessarily reduces the warmth 
of the garments, but it was felt that 
this was rather an advantage than other- 
wise. The trend in the underwear 
market appears to be more and more 
toward the lighterweight garments. 
Heavyweights are still welcomed for 
fall and winter wear by outdoor work- 
ers in the Northwestern States, but the 
cities, for the most part, favor medium- 
and light-weights. It is believed by 
some that, as‘the consumers grow more 
style-conscious they will lean still fur- 
ther toward the lightweights. 


Demand Light 


Current demand for underwear lines 
is rather light. Producers report’a fair 
call reorder business on Spring light- 
weights, and also some spot call for 
current heavyweight lines. The spring 
demand is pretty evenly divided between 
men’s and women’s garments. At the 
men’s end, the busi.iess is divided as 
follows: shirts and drawers are favored 
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in the rayon ranges, and union suits are 
preferred in the cotton group. Prices 
are steady for the most part, though 
some lower-end producers are so hard 
up for business that they are not averse 
to pruning their margins. 

The medium and higher-end mills are 
following a conservative policy as re- 
gards production. One important firm 
which is enjoying a very considerable 
August demand, reports that it has only 
limited supplies on hand, due to the 
firm’s curtailment schedule. This prac- 
tice of holding down output to conform 
to demand is winning new recruits 
among knitters making both quality and 
medium price lines, and it is believed 
to have helped to keep prices from 
registering any pronounced decline dur- 
ing the dull period. 


Outerwear Ass’n Committees 





President Fishel Announces Identity 
of Various Divisions 


Oscar W. Fishel, president of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, has completed the committee ap- 
pointments for the coming year. The 
committees cover all chief ranges of 
the association’s activities, and the ap- 
pointments are as follows: 


Executive Council—O. W. Fishel, The 
Standard Ktg. Co., 2202 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. Portner, Franklin 
Sweater Mills, 33rd and Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. J. Friedlander, M. Fried- 
lander Ktg. Co., 184—5th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Daniel Rheinauer, New York Knitting 
Mills, 642-650 Sixth Ave., New York City; 
Harold R. Lhowe, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York City; Philip Frankel, 1520 Guarantee 
Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Ellery B. 
Gordon, 347—5th Ave., New York City. 

Tariff Committee—J. J. Phoenix, chair- 
man, Bradley Ktg. Co., Delavan, Wis.; M.S. 
Ely, Thermo Mills, Inc., 345 Broadway, 
New York City; H. L. Whiting, Olympia 
Knitting Mills, Olympia, Wash.; Harold R. 
Lhowe, 1 Madison Ave., New York City; 
H. G. Goulder, The Federal Ktg. Mills Co., 
W. 29th St. and Detroit Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Standards Committee—B. Steuer, chair- 
man, Tarton Knitwear Mills, Allegheny 
Ave. and Boudinot St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
W. A. Keller, Keller Knitting Mills, E. 51st 
St. and Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; J. 
Friedenthal, Columbiaknit, lst and Salmon 
Sts., Portland, Ore.; Dan Starr, Starr Knit- 
ting Mills, 134 Noll St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
A. W. Johnson, National Knitting Co., 905 
Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. O. Burns, 
Clinton Knitting Co., Clinton, N. Y. 

Market Extension Committee — Philip 
Frankel, chairman, 1520 Guarantee Title 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; I. B. Davies, Brad- 
ley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis.; L. C. 
Wemple, Marinette Knitting Mills, Marin- 
ette, Wis.; Arthur Lowenthal, Max Lowen- 
thal & Son, Rochester, N. Y.: Meyer Dorf- 
man, 218 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
A. L. Stoumen, The Durable Knitting Mills, 
1729 No. Randolph St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
R. H. Wyner, Shawmut Woolen Mills, 
Stoughton, Mass.; L. F. Harder, High Rock 
Knitting Mills, Philmont, N. Y.; August 
Egerer, S. Augstein & Co., College Point, 
N. Y.; J. Finkelstein, Elgin Knitting Mills, 
91 Ingraham St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Finance Committee—M. D. London, chair- 
man, Commodore Knitting Mills, 250 Moore 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Sichel, Grush- 
law & Sichel, Collom & Lena Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. Roy Hitchcock, Sterling Mills, 
Ilion, N. Y.: H. M. Levy, Elbro Knitting 
Mills, 712 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
L. Andrew Castle, 1055 E. Couch St., Port- 
land, Ore.; Adolph J. Farber, The Fried- 
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F ‘DU BIED’ F Knitting Machines 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department - 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dubied Machinery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 Franklin Street, New York City 








Light-running 
braiders 


that produce at a 
low power cost 


When you use New England 

Butt Braiders you can feel sure 
that you are getting 
full production and at 
the same time operat 
ing the machines at a 
very small power ex- 
penditure. 


The output obtainable 
from our No. 1 and 
No. 2 Braiders is, in 
fact, very high for 
floor space occupied 
and we will welcome 
any comparison of pro 
duction, where  filoo: 
space, original cost and 
maintenance are of in 
terest. If interested 
send for new catalog. 


Illustrated 
worm, 
worm 
used on 
Ne 


below is the 
worm gear, and 
gear bearing now 
all our No. 1 and 
) Braiders. This 
makes the machine more 
durable self - aligning, 
easily adjusted and inter 
changeable 


16 Carrier 
No. 2 Braider 


New ENGLAND Butt Co. 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


—— See Ulso—— 
—— CATALOG—— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, INC. 


Little Falls, New York, U. S. A. 


New York Office— 
D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















IMPORTED | 
NEEDLES 
Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 
| Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 





For all types of Knitting Machines 


“Pemco” Dye Nets 
Made by 


PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 






Sole Selling Agents 


EK. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 
CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





n-Blau-Faber Co., E. and 


I lid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trade Relations Committee—Wm. Port- 
é chairman, Franklin Sweater Mills, 

rd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ben 
Abrams, Milwaukee Knitting Co., 172 Fifth 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis.; Dan Rheinauer, New 
York Knitting Mills, 642-650 Sixth Ave., 
New York City; Sol Reinthal, Bamberger- 
Reinthal Co., 6118 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. J. Cormack, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, 691 Sandy Boulevard, Portland, Ore. ; 
Geo. H. Jones, Gilbert Knitting Co., Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. f : : 

Special Committee to Investigate Distri- 
bution Policies—D. Israel, chairman, Regal 
Co., 1333 Broadway, New York City; 
A. Roy Hitchcock, Sterling Mills, Ilion, 
N. Y.: I. B. Davies, Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis. ; E. E. Schwartz, Green-Haas- 
Schwartz Co., E. 57th St. and Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oak Mfg. Co. Elects 
New Officers 


\t the annual meeting of  stock- 
holders and directors of Oak Mfg. Co., 
held at the company’s office in Nashville, 
lenn., last week Thomas W. Fletcher 
of Atlanta was elected president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the com- 
pany to succeed A. G. Velasko. O. J. 
Purnell was reelected vice-president, 
Paul L. Solomon of College Park, Ga., 
was elected secretary and assistant- 
treasurer and Thomas W. Goodloe of 
Nashville, assistant secretary. 

Roger Caldwell, of Nashville, Walter 
Tt. Candler, Thomas W. Fletcher and 
O. J. Purnell of Atlanta, A. G. Velasko 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and E. J. Heitzeberg 
and T. W. Goodloe of Nashville were 
elected to the board of directors. 

lhe Oak Mfg. Co., moved to East 
Point, Georgia, in November, 1927, 
having purchased the six acre site and 
buildings of the Lullwater Manufactur- 
ing Company. The Oak Manufacturing 
Company also purchased the 5,200 spindle 
cotton mill owned and formerly operated 
by the Lullwater Company. 

(he Oak Mfg. Co., is capitalized at 
$1,500,000 and has concentrated three 
manufacturing units at East Point, hav- 
ing moved them from Syracuse and 
Arcade, N. Y., and Reading, Pa. The 
company has a production of 1,000 dozen 
men’s and boys’ sweater coats and 
children’s sleeping garments per day. 
t is the largest knitting mill of its kind 
in the South and sells its products 
hroughout the United States and 

eral foreign countries, and has selling 
tices in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, Calif. 

‘ir. Fletcher, the new president and 
general manager, was formerly secretary 
ind treasurer of the company and prior 

his conection with Oak Mfg. Co., 

connected with Caldwell & Co., in- 
ment bankers of Nashville. 

ir. Purnell has been vice-president 

superintendent of the company since 
mation and will remain in charge 
inufacturing. 
. Solomon has been with the Oak 
Co., since early in 1928, having 
erly been connected with the ac- 
ting firm of Richardson-Jackson & 
is of Atlanta. Mr. Goodloe is in 
ye of the corporation department of 


lwell & Co. 


37th St. 


Ktg 
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Heavyweight Sweaters 
Show Improvement 


Orders Increase But Movement Is 
Still Hesitant, Factors Say— 
Knitted Dresses Active 


Considerable improvement in the 
movement of heavyweight sweater lines, 
was reported by the chief New York 
factors during the past week. Numerous 
buyers were in the market, represent- 
ing both jobbing and retail organiza- 
tions, and they placed a fair amount of 
business on jumbos and shakers. The 
call leans mostly to the conservative 
colors such as black, maroon, navVy, 
with a limited demand for buff. Spot 
demand was limited, the general call 
being for September and October de- 
livery. Prices held steady. The most 
popular numbers as reported by one 
New York jobbing house were the $18 
and $24 lines. 

Certain retail store buyers who were 
in the market reported active consumer 
interest in crickets, and also in one 
scarlet heavyweight sweater number. 
These buyers placed a limited amount 
of business for crickets, and said they 
expected to see these lines move more 
actively next month. 

The producers of knitted dresses and 
ensembles enjoyed a good week, con- 
sidering that this is still the dull period. 
There were numerous though small- 
sized orders for knitted suits, mostly 
three-piece ; this call was divided among 
the style favorites of the season with no 
outstanding preference noted. Bathing 


suit producers said their reorder busi-: 


ness for this season was rapidly declin- 
ing. There is a conservative interest in 
the new bathing suit lines, but business 
at that end is still somewhat hesitant, so 
far as the New York market is con- 
cerned. 





Augusta Knitting Corp. to 
Feature Bemberg-and-Wool 


The new fall line of underwear devel- 
oped by Augusta Knitting Corp. will 
feature garments of Bemberg yarn com- 
bined with worsted in kasha and flesh 
colors, according to Rodney Wilcox 
Jones, president. The new fabric 
developed in Bemberg fine denier yarn 
combind with wool provides the warmth 
necessary for weather protection and the 
light weight essential to modern dress. 

The Bemberg and wool fabric was 
perfected at the Augusta mills last 
December and was so successful from 
the standpoint of style and serviceability 
that it was developed as the major 
Augusta fall feature this year. The 
garments are styled for all year round 
use. 

Bemberg and wool garments offered 
by this firm include: men’s shirts, 
shorts and union suits; women’s 
bloomers, vests and union suits. 
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Laying Out Hosiery Pattern 


(Continued from page 53) 


jack 1 is the jack that the fingers con- 
tact with first, and it will be noticed 
that this jack permits fingers A, B, and 
C to depress cylinder-jack butts of the 
same letters. This action produces the 
fabric in line with this jack in the fabric 
layout. It will be seen that this fabric 
produced by jack 1 is five needles wide. 
This is due to the fact that there are 
five butts in the pyramids on cylinder- 
jack rows A to C and all of them are 
depressed. 

After two courses of fabric are knit, 
if we are racking every other course, the 
second jack is racked into position 
against the selector fingers. Now finger 
A is out of action, but fingers B and C 
remain in action. This produces the 
portion of the hollow square where the 
center is. Jack 3 is next in order, and, 
being just like jack 1, produces the bot- 
tom of the hollow square. The next 
three jacks, 4, 5 and 6, have no butts 
removed (from A to N which is all we 
are working on at this time); there- 
fore they produce the plain fabric before 
the hollow center cross is started. 

The seventh jack has butts D and E 
removed, which causes the correspond- 
ing fingers to depress all butts on the 
cylinder jacks in these two rows, and we 
produce the top of the cross. This por- 
tion of the design is three needles wide 
because there is only one D butt per 
pyramid and two E butts, thus giving 
a three-needle float. 


The Clock Design 


The racking of the drum continues 
for each jack, as explained above for 
the first seven jacks, for one revolution 
of the drum, or 48 jacks. It will be 
noticed that the clock design commences 
on the sixteenth jack, where cylinder- 
jack butts G to N commence to be used 
for this purpose. After the 48th jack, 
the main drum is advanced by a rack 
of the chain, the upper lever is with- 
drawn from action, and the lower lever, 
riding butts O to Y, is placed in action. 
From this point to the end of the stock- 
ing (into toe) the lower selector-finger 
lever only is in action operating fingers 
O to Y and cylinder-jack butts of the 
same letters. It will be noted that 
cylinder-jack butts from row O to row 
Y are arranged under the same needles 
as in rows A to N. This causes the 
similar designs to be produced on the 
same needles, which makes them in line 
vertically, although different controls 
are now in action. 

The reason that the pyramid of cyl- 
inder-jack butts for producing the clock 
is so much smaller when operated by 
the lower selector fingers—only butts 
U to Y—is because by the time the 
lower group of fingers is in action we 
are only making the stem of the clock 
pattern, and since this part is much 
narrower than the head of the clock 
fewer needles are required to make it. 
This is an advantage which can often 
be taken and permits making a fairly 
wide head to a design with a narrow 
stem. 
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Ly Ibs a D5 a 


When New Lines 
Open 
Note the success of fine worsted and woolen 


fabrics decorated with our spun silk— 


—Evidence of the importance of silk decora- 
tions, as well as the unvarying high quality 
of our Spun Silk Yarn. 


100% Pure Silk 
Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,R.I. 7 = = ~ ~ [MADISON AVENUE 
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Cotton Goods Hold 
Firm Despite Lull 


Quiet Week Reported in Gray 
Goods—Finished Lines 
Are More Active 


.e maintenance of prices in the face 
of a sharp drop in sales was the out- 
standing feature of the cotton goods 
market during the week. The trade is 
more than ever convinced of the ad- 
visability of curtailing production dur- 
ing the quiet months, and there are 
strong indications that the curtailment 
policy may be extended through Oc- 
tober, instead of ending with Septem- 
ber as originally planned. 

\t present, the tone of the market is 


confident, and mills are holding out for’ 


iull prices—a paradoxical situation con- 
sidering that the amount of business be- 
ing done is very limited. Gray goods 
was particularly quiet last week, though 
there was a fair call for some of the 
colored lines. No real volume business 
appeared, however, and the same was 
true of other lines. Ginghams, flannels 
and denims all moved at a slow pace. 

(he only real demand registered 
during the week was for sheetings and 


towellings. These lines sold steadily, 
and the total turnover was _ satis- 


factory, considering the seasonal lull. 

(he inclination on the part of mills 
to ease up on curtailment of output, 
seems to have been overcome. Factors 
who discussed that issue this week, 
aid their firms were thoroughly sold 
m the necessity of avoiding surplus. 
(he strength which cotton fabrics have 
maintained through the quiet period 
his summer, has apparently convinced 
them of the merits of the curtailment 
policy. It seems unlikely now that 
even the usual September spurt in de- 
mand will encourage mills to go to any 
great length in increasing their output. 

‘vint Cloths: Cutters indifferent, and 
demand slack, but prices continue firm. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug.22, 1928 


Spot cotton, N.Y... 18.50c 18. 15e 19. 20c 
Print Cloths 

27 64x60, 7.60 5hc 54c 53-6c 

38} 64x60, 5.35 7ke 7ke rhe 

39 68x72, 4.75 8ic 8c 8hc 

39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Ske Ske 9c 

39 , 80x80, 4.00 10}c 10}c 104c 

Brown Sheetings 

36 6x60, 4.00 84c 84c 83-9 

36 48x48, 3.00 10}c 104c 10}-10$c 

37 48x48, 4.00 8$c 8ke 83-8}c 

Pajama Checks 
am ‘ 72x80, 4.70 9c 9c 84c 
64 64x60, 5.75 7ic 7ic 7-7tc 
Miscellaneous 

37-in., 3 yd. 104c 10%c Ile 

1 s, 2.20.... {> tie 19¢ 

4} gs, 8os.... 22-23%c 22-23% 22-234c¢ 

~ts ‘ard prints .. Ste 9ke 9e 
t rn staple ging- 

s, 27-in. ... 10c 100 10}c 


FABRICS 


Sheetings: There was little change in 
sheetings during the week. Prices were 
steady, in the face of a quiet market. 

Finished Goods: Active call for most 
lines, especially sheets and pillow cases, 
towels and blankets. Orders were small 
and mostly for early shipment. Prices 
steady. 





Weakness Reported 


in Sheer Velvets 


Lull in Call For Transparents 
Brings Talk of Underselling, 
But Market Holds Firm 
Reports of price-cutting on certain 
transparent velvet lines were current in 
the broadsilk market during the week, 


but they failed to bring about any 
softening of velvet quotations as a 
whole. The price-cutting, if any, was 


restricted to a few of the smaller 
weavers; the softening was precipitated 
by a temporary lull in demand. Execu- 
tives of the large mills admitted hearing 
the reports, but said they had no sig- 
nificance; it was pointed out that the 
velvet situation is still strong, many 
mills having enough business on their 
books to keep them busy for weeks to 
come. The lack of demand at the 
moment was believed to be due more to 
the absence of buyers and manu- 
facturers’ representatives on vacations, 
than to a slackening of interest. 
Meanwhile, however, velvet producers 
as a whole are following a careful 
schedule with respect to output. There 
is no surplus on hand, and the weavers 
seem determined to avoid finding them- 
selves overstocked. The market con- 
tinues confident regarding these pile 
rayon fabrics, and the general view is 


.that demand will become spirited again 


very shortly. One important mill was 
so convinced of this that they are push- 
ing their dyers, in order to have ade- 
quate supplies on hand to meet the an- 
ticipated increase in demand. Current 
call for transparents shows a leaning 
away from pastels and in favor of 
stronger shades, such as golds, blues and 
browns. . 

Synthetic yarn numbers moved fairly 
well this week, one feature being the 
call for panne satin, which is being 
sought mostly in black, navy, and brown. 
Other numbers were quiet. 

Velvets: Lull in demand, with reports 
of price weakening. Market as a whole 
remains firm. Stronger colors pre- 
ferred. 

Metals: Cutters show interest in com- 
panionate numbers—that is, metals to 
harmonize with transparent velvet 
fabrics, for dress manufacture. 

Crépes: Cutters believed to be hold- 
ing up orders pending end-August de- 
velopments. 

Satins; Synthetic yarn panne satin in 
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steady call; orders small but numerous. 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
T1IoN—Normal August slackening has 
brought about an easing of output. 
DELIVERIES—Normal. 
Stocks—Adequate to demand, with 
little surplus. 
SENTIMENT—Hesitant to confident. 
No great demand looked for before end 
of month. 


Wool Goods Stocks 
Rapidly Clearing 


End of Season Will Find Many 
Firms With Empty Shelves, 
is Belief 


Wool goods weavers continued their 
plans for the end-August openings, and 
the consuming market showed increas- 
ing tendency to hold up orders, pending 
display of the new lines. Coverts and 
tweeds continued to be the chief-moving 


fabrics among the worsteds. Current 
business was nothing to get excited 


about, but it represented a fairly satis- 
factory turnover. There was a steady, 
though not voluminous call from the 
dress manufacturing trade. 

Worsted producers said that August 
business to date had been normal. One 
of the features of the month was the 
rapid clearance of stocks. Production 
has been restricted all through the 
month, and the result is that the end of 
the season may find the mills with less 
stock on hand, than in some years. 

The American Woolen Co. will open 

spring 1930 semi-staple and fancy wor- 
steds on Aug. 26. 
There was somewhat more activity at 
the wool end. Women’s fancies, es- 
pecially low-priced lines, were being 
bought steadily. Pile fabrics were 
favored, notably the tan shades. Broad- 
cloths and sport novelty numbers also 
were being bought. 





Burlap Trading Is Spotty 


Burlap trading continued on a spotty 
basis during the past week, with prices 
variable and traders reluctant to quote. 
There was little change in the Calcutta 
strike situation; reports regarding mill 
operations there were so conflicting that 
little credence could be placed on any 
of them. 

The market was irregular, and no 
great demand was in evidence. There 
was a fair movement of “price” goods, 
but sellers as a whole were not actively 
cutting. The general tendency was to 
hold off on drastic reductions, in the 
hope that the situation may clear up and 
prevent costly clearances. Spot and 
afloat values continued nominal and ac- 
curate future values were not available. 
Current values follow: 8 oz. 40s spot 
and afloat were 7.25; 10 oz. 40s spot 
and afloat were 9.20. 
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| Knuckle 


An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 
itself a reputation for 
economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts of the 
mill, — princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
oleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 
Cotton, Bur- 
lap and other fabrics of 
all weights, wet or dry. 
Sewing Head operates 
without arm or con- 
nection. Write for de- 
tails. 


Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Hercutes Extractors 


ROM the smallest to 

the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Tel.: 


Sherwood 6342, 6343 
—— See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALO 


BALING PRESS. 


all 60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
J ae 
1 fl 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
ee 
) wy 


of Screw. 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. ‘7 









Joint 


| 

Button Control—with Reversing | 

‘Switch and with limit stops up | 

and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
can run a wire. 
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~L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 
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We Know Virginia 


Orr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


TALBOT MILLS | 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


ESTABUSHED 1857 
Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Office 





J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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FINANCIAL 


New Bedford Quiet and Weak 


New Lows Are Recorded 
In Small Lot Sales 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

HE vacation period is reflecting 

itself in the New Bedford mill 
share market, and trading continues 
quiet, with the result that a number of 
issues are now quoted at the lowest 
point they have known. Weakening 
has been slight as there is little ten- 
dency to dispose of stock at present 
prices. Most of the interest centered 
in the market has been in Gosnold, 
with the issuing of the new stock 
certificates and the warrants entitling 
holders to subscribe to the new note 
issue calling for $330,000 in all. 


Gosnold Preferred Takes Jump 


Each new $100 note may be pur- 
chased for every 10 shares of old 
stock, either common or preferred, and 
the right to subscribe to each note is 
quoted around $5. The new stock in 
Gosnold, without the rights, is being 
bid at $7 for the common and $33 for 
the preferred. Each note of $100 
carries with it two shares of new com- 
mon stock without par value. The 
notes call for a return of 7% interest 
for a term of 7 years, but if condi- 
tions warrant, may be retired previ- 
ously at a premium. 

lhe management is to set aside 20% 
of each year’s net earnings to retire 
the notes, this proviso taking prece- 
dence over all other stock, but in turn 
is preceded by other liabilities such 
as bank loans and current liabilities. 
With the raising of the $330,000, the 
bank loans will be reduced to approxi- 
mately $500,000. Gosnold is reported 
to be sold well ahead, and if the profits 
tor the second half year equal those 
of the first 6 months of the year, given 
out as $102,000, there will be sufficient 

take care interest on notes, pre- 
terred dividends at the rate of 6% 
er year, and leave a substantial bal- 
nee as earnings on the common stock. 

is taken for granted, however, that 
returns will be made on common 
tock until the bank loans and new 
te issues have been retired in full. 


Acushnet at New Low 


Gosnold common, new stock, is now 
demand at 5, with 74 as the general 
<ing price. Gosnold preferred, new 
ck, is offered at 36, with 33 bid 

the shares. Acushnet stock took 
slump, selling at 25, a new low mark 

this issue. The passing of the 
vidend for the third quarter, the 
‘th quarter in succession without a 
turn for the shareholders, is held 


responsible for the further weakening 
in this stock. Acushnet paid $1.50 in 
the first quarter of 1928, sinée which 
time no dividends have been paid out 
by the management. From 1924 to 
1927 the yield was $6 annually. The 
stock is offered at 274. 

Bristol sold at prices ranging from 
44 to 46, with more shares sought at 
the lower figure. City was traded at 
45, then receded to 40. Shares are 
available at 45. Dartmouth common 
holds firm, with sales at 80. Quissett 
common changed hands at 50 and 51, 
with 53 asked. Potomska was traded 
at 34, and Wamsutta showed some 
weakness with sales as low as 32}. 
Neild, offered at 74, is down one point 
from the previous week. 

Nashawena is near the low of the 
year, with offerings at 30, and 284 
the present bid. Nonquitt holds its 
own, being held for 17, though trading 
in this stock has been restricted to 
small lots. 


Financial Notes 


Net earnings of more than 33% on 
the outstanding common stock of Green 
River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C., for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, after allow- 
ing for depreciation, federal and state 
taxes, and regular quarterly dividends 
on preferred stock, was reported at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting recently. 
It was stated that the mill had com- 
menced the production of yarns ranging 
in numbers from 100s to 140s and that 
these finer counts had been readily ac- 
cepted by commission houses of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Immediately following the meeting of 
stockholders, the board of directors 
went into session and elected the follow- 
ing officers: Frank W. Van Ness, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Frank G. Shinn, 
vice-president; and W. E._ Bates, 
secretary. 

Belding Heminway Co., silk, rayon 
and knit goods, New York City, reports 
for the six months ended June 30, 1929, 
net profit after interest, depreciation and 
federal taxes, of $191,296, equal after 
preferred dividends to 45c. a share on 
the 415,032 shares of no-par common 
stock; in the first half of 1928 net 
profit amounted to $91,028, or 2lc. a 
share on the common. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville. 
Ga., has increased its capitalization by 
$500,000 through issuance of first pre- 
ferred stock. The stock has a par value 
of $50 a share, bears a 6% return, and 
is convertible. The company now has 
a capitalization of 30,000 shares of com- 
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mon and 10,000 shares of the conver- 
tible preferred. 

MonTREAL, Que. — Reflection of 
another adverse operating period in 
the cotton textile industry and also the 
wide changes undertaken at the plants 
of the company during the year under 
review is revealed in the annual state- 
ment of the Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
for the year ending June 30, 1929. 
Operating profits show a sharp de- 
crease and, combined with income from 
investments, were just sufficient to 
provide for depreciation. After bond 
interest and sinking fund there was a 
deficit for the year of $109,677, com- 
pared with net earnings of $216,800 
the previous year. Operating profits 
for the year amounted to $81,950 as 
compared with $399,281 in the previous 
year. Interest from investments totalled 
$73,918, making a total income for the 
year of $155,868 as against a total of 
$483,137 for the corresponding twelve 
months of the previous year. Surplus 
was reduced to $492,278. Total assets 
amounted to $10,513,406 of which $2,- 
974,420 were current. Current liabilities 
amounted to $1,832,944 and net work- 
ing capital totalled $1,141,476. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
25 Continental... 100 190 +722 
10 Ludlow.. 100 162 + 2 

8 Indian Orchard.. 100 =55 — 3 
2 ete: ..... ... 100 98 + 2 
258 Plymouth Cordage. . 100 92;—95 + 2 
4 Lancaster, pfd. 100 10 — 1} 
i. cae ht 100 47} — 2} 
3 Nashua, pfd.. 100 = 82 — i 
10 Griswoldville Mfg. pfd. 100 154 eae 
5 Boott....... ea ow — 3 

100 Amoskeag pfd. (old)... 100 75 a oka 
25 Appleton me 100 k — 4 

100 Arlington ... 100 28} — 3 
10 Boston Woven Hose 

com.. a 100 =92} 
20 Merrimack Hat,com.. 100 70 
639 Total 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
ae 64 66 70 
a? Oe eee 37} re eae 
Ii iid ce casaieas 153 aie ap 
———— er 75 60 40 
ba cial cepias Acibcime.s 28} 29 32 
| SS ee 98 93 100 
Berkshire Associates ..... .. 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com....... 97 as a 
ee 122 125 129 
IR Ta 6:0 oc: cin wees. «.s 85 80 85 
Eemond, pfd.............. 99 100 102 
INS & 6.0 cc ese wee 102} 100 103 
ee Sere 1 50¢ 1 
Hamilton Woolen......... 45 40 43 
Ree a 19 18 23 
RI INE os icc cccccdcs 55% 53 56 
RR cine w cae ueaes 67; 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.............. 162 158 162 
Merrimack, com.......... 173 160 170 
WIGSNUE, CBOE. ..0-. 65 cc cess 40 44 46 
PN Oi ne < connec nas 82 79 82 
TOE oa dk cee vena 1043 92 95 
RS crles wk aawbie secu 473 46 49 
NE iron wcasences wien dees 293 : ws 
WII no cad nena ce nees 954 97 99 
Plymouth Cordage........ 95 92 95 
eas cand aSawennee onus 8} 8 12 
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en that is stronger than the 
accepted standard makes better 
wearing goods. 

Freedom from slubs or weak stretches 
reduces breaks, irregularities or de- 
fects to the minimum,— and reduces 
the number of seconds. 


Standard Yarn, spun and mercerized 
in our own plants to our Own speci- 
fications, assures you smooth, strong, 
lusterful yarn. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive and Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Branch Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK - 456 Fourth Ave. 
CHATTANOOGA 


CHICAGO + «+ 222 West Adams St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cosby & Thomas, Johnston Bldg. 
Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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COTTON YARNS 


+4h- 


Yarns Steadier Than Cotton 


Spurt in 


Sales of 


Mercerized Qualities 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CTION of the yarn market since 
publication of the August crop re- 
port indicates that yarn prices are slow 
to iollow cotton down and more apt to 
pick up quickly when the cotton market 
shows strength. In other words spin- 
ners’ margins are at such a low level 
it is impossible for spinners to cut prices 
further and they try to take advantage 
of advances __ the raw material to raise 
prices but n the cotton market be- 


came sl asier it did not make it- 
self ap ‘any important extent in 
yarn pu... 

Yar: ‘ations have been slightly 
firme- otton during the entire 
month and veless cotton declines further 
the action of the market this month 


would indicate that yarn prices are apt 
to re ‘eady. Early this week 
cotton had regained its loss of approxi- 
mately a cent while there had been com- 
paratively little change in yarn prices 
during this period of fluctuation in the 
raw material market, yarn prices being 


little different at the present time from 
those current at the end of July. 


Dullness Since Crop Report 


Since the government estimate was 
published Aug. 8, the yarn market has 
been as unsettled, so far as business was 
concerned, as the cotton market and 
manufacturers at the present time are 
reluctant to buy ahead. There has been 
a slight improvement in inquiry but no 
decided change in the volume of business 
being booked. August is on a par to 
date with trading during July which in 
turn was the least active month this 
year. Manufacturers have no confidence 
in the advance in cotton and will not 
buy yarns in anticipation of goods 
orders. 

Sales call for quantities of less than 
5,000 Ibs. in transactions reported, there 
being little to choose between sales to 
knitters or weavers, both confining pur- 
chases to immediate needs. A number 
of dealers report that more inquiry of 
this nature has developed within the last 








few days, manufacturers evidently hav- 
ing consumed all stocks on hand and 
are dependent more than before upon day 
to day purchases of small amounts. 

Spinners are holding prices fairly 
steady and buyers find it more difficult 
to locate those willing to shade although 
there are reports of sales being made a 
cent or more under spinners’ quotations, 
purchases of 10s cones being reported 
at 29c. although spinners quote from 
30c. to 3lc. for that count. Weaving 
counts of ordinary quality have been 
sold on the basis of 344c. for 20s-2 
warps and 39c. for 30s-2 with spinners 
holding firm at half cent above these 
figures. 


Large Mercerized Sales 


In the absence of activity in the carded 
section of the market the spurt in sales 
of mercerized qualities during the last 
two weeks has been more noticeable. It 
is reported that considerably more than 
5,000,000 Ibs. of mercerized yarn has 
been sold within a comparatively few 
days at the lower prices that were in 
effect for that period. Many knitters 
have covered their needs comfortably 
ahead until next summer and mercer- 
izers have the largest volume of advance 
business in hand they have had for a 
number of months, probably since last 
March. This is the first formal change. 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 





BOOB acvice ts $0.46 $0.49 OSs is scice cack $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 88....... $0.30 790. a BR cen cewes ans $0.34 -$0.34} WR sins ness 51} oe y, ae ee ode . 80 
BOR cate cractrarecas . 30}- Rene cara ties 36 - .36} SO os occeccs 54 . 564 SIRF o swe .90 .95 
PMR caseeu sees 31 - 3h BM Ais ana cae .37}- .38 GUE co seesewe 55 . 584 rr ties 
14s. . Sa .32 :.. eee .38}- .39 SO Eieie cs ccccs . 60 . 624 WOE G.ceis deere 1.35 1.40 
WORSE rae eee 32h- 133 40s extra quality.. s2=- 53 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES eos ane $0. 403 ee $0.50 
RRR 6.64 sess $0.30 -$0.31 MNS sei enwan $0.38 -$0.39 14s... 41 BES oc ccnKks or wes -524 
NR caw -314- = .32 5 444k eee 39 - .40 16s... 41k as 2b sinhepa 534 
REND a aie Sata .32 - .32} 5 ee -44-  .44}3 18s... .42 aii n dahl cae $.60 - .61 
Abe snk ca sens .323}- .33 MER sien cate as .46- .473 20s... . 43 SOR pina te na .664- .684 
a | re 40s-2 high break.. S2- 33 24s... .454 WU owas wie coon .77- .80 
—s eae satas 34 - .35} Bevan kietuuss -55- .56 28s... . 484 We boos care ners .90- .95 
DOs concess .364- .37} Geet cas .62 - .63 " MERCERIEED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS SD ia xsnn $0.60 -$0.62 80s-2............ $1.09 -$1.12 
$0.31 -$0.31} Eoieven eves» $0. 363-$0. 37 Eo akise'sa'e 61 - 63 Re Oe 1.45 - 1.50 
-313— .32 26s.. 38 — .38} NTS 6 $6550 64 = 66 TO ect scacans 1.75 — 1.80 
.32 - .324 30s... ‘ .393- .40 re .66 -— .68 PME ods 6 cases 2.15 — 2.20 
32 = «oa 40s extra quality. ; Ja= 59 BU. cheeks As «ae Singles 
.34- .34} Se 2 - .75 36 eee $0 : - Paes “.< 
5 a nt ee .82 —- .85 40s.. ; a , 
TWO-PLY WARPS 700-2......:..- ‘97 - 1.00 50s. 95 80s. 1.52 
mec 0.32 =. 33 ee forsee re ae COMBED REVERSE_TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
MINORS so 50% ben .324- .33 EM ics oiekacoae .391- .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
i eee ee Bene ae Peeler —Sakelarides—— 
Mid... <céixuk - 3 SE access <” Average Best Average Best 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 27}-. 28; white, . 29}--, 30; oo Rae sae es ~~ a 57 $0. ‘< ~$0. S $0. 7. $0. = 
ae ae oe ae a ae ae 84 89 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) SPnsto sean se3 ‘. - . _ - t ‘= ‘- 
cca ee wras - Bee iuuk oe oak . 334-$0. 498.0... eee eee os oe 4 . : 
10s... $0. 30 =. 305 og a. 509-08: 3 ee 75 - 77 81 - .82 .97 1.02 
12s.. -303- .31 ee ; ‘Si ae 60s.. se .85 - .87 91=- .92 1.07 1.12 
fon, OOP OR TOE a1 = .3en 30s tying in.. we 38 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... ee 30s regular.. .37 - .38 close of business, Aug. 21, They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
i 18s... ey 30s extra auality.. .393- .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 95. 
20s... 33 - 334 WO sissscas> 45 - .47 For staple cotton prices, see page 97. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA __ 





Manning St. 432 Fourth Ave. = a 418 Franklin 


HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READIN 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building ~ 52 Chauncy | 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, | 


HAMILTON, CANADA LOS. ANGELES os 





Representatives in All the Prin ipal Countries of the World 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





in the prices of the processed yarns, 
announced since last March and the new 
price list indicates that quotations have 


been lowered from six to fifteen cents 
depending on the count. Manufacturers 
were not slow to take advantage of the 
condition of the market last week and 
bought large quantities that will run 
them for many months ahead. The new 


prices are based upon 82c. for 60s-2, 
is a reduction of five cents for 


ount, the former price being 87c. 


whi 


that 


Combed Prices Unchanged 


[his week mercerizers have not sold 
such large amounts as last but a good 
interest from those who did not cover 
last week continues. When they have 
hought it is probable there will be an- 
other period of inactivity in processed 
yarns. The reduction in mercerized 
prices has not had any effect upon 
combed yarns and spinners of the latter 
continue to quote on the same basis in 
force since last March. Opinion is that 
combed spinners will resist the down- 
ward tendency that has taken place in 
mercerized and if they finally are forced 
to reduce prices will not do so to the 
extent seen in the processed yarns. 

Combed spinners assert they have not 
sold large quantities at their present 
price level and if they lowered prices 
at this time it would mean they would 
place themselves in the same position 
they were in more than a year ago when 
sales only represented losses to them. 
Since that time quotations at least have 
been on a more profitable basis and 
combed spinners are hopeful this will 
continue although they admit that there 
has been some price-cutting during the 
last few weeks by spinners who are in 
need of new business to finance their 
operations. 

{here are several who believe the out- 
come will finally be that combed spin- 
ners will make a slight reduction in 
prices as there is usually a close con- 
nection between prices of mercerized and 
yarns in the gray. 





Hill Representing Aberfoyle 
on West Coast 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Phildelphia, with 
plants at Chester, Pa., and Belmont, 
\. C., announces that Nelson L. Hill 
Is 1oW associated with them in the sales 
department and will cover the West 
Coast territory, making his headquarters 
at Room 907, Maxfield Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


“Quality Begins with the Yarn” 
Is urene Slogan 


alizing the need for sloganizing 
ene yarns so as to more readily 
‘ity them in the mind of the trade 
consuming public, The Durene 
ciation of America has adopted the 
in “Quality Begins with the Yarn.” 
wording will be carried on the 
‘erhead of the organization and used 


in connection with all advertising and 
educational material. 

Decision to adopt the slogan was 
reached at a meeting of the advertising 
committee in the offices of Marschalk 
& Pratt, New York, advertising counsel 
to the association, it was announced by 
William Marschalk, president. 


Sluggish Market in Yarns 


Prices Irregular—Cotton Consump- 
tion Shows Curtailment 


Boston.—Buying in the cotton yarn 
market continues below normal, insuf- 
ficient it is said to establish prices on 
a firm basis. Spinners quotations are 
still irregular, yet on the whole the 
situation is firmer than a week ago. 
The raw material position is fairly 
stable, spot closing the first day of this 
week at 18.75 as compared with 18.46 
average for the first two weeks of this 
month and an average price of 18.54 for 
the month of July. Spinners, it is under- 
stood, have secured only limited quan- 
tities of cotton to cover forward com- 
mitments and at time of writing it is 
not unlikely, according to good market 
opinion, that the next government esti- 
mate will confirm heavy deterioration 
and shrinkage in the growing crop. 
The’ raw material position seems more 
bullish than a week ago, even though 
the yarn market has been unable to 
capitalize the apparently upward trend. 

The probable consumption of cotton 
during the next few months is a factor 
of equal importance to the probable size 
of the new crop. Curtailment is still 
operating. July consumption was at the 
low point of the year at 546,457 bales 
giving an index figure of 98 on the 1926 
base of 100 as compared with 120 for 
May, the high consumption month of 
this year. 

There seems in some consuming quar- 
ters an increasing necessity for forward 
buying of yarns but where this is notice- 
able such prospective buyers, as usual, 
are seeking to secure concessions from 
spinners. Should curtailment continue 
with resultant reduction in yarn stocks, 
and should current bullish feeling on the 
crop be later justified the yarn market is 
not unlikely to move decisively against 
the buyer, possibly in the near future. 


Mercerized Yarn Down, 
Silk up at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA (TENN.)—A decline of 
5c. a pound in the two-ply mercerized 
field featured the Chattanooga yarn 
market during the week ending on Aug. 
17. One local broker declared that the 
price cut was made by the mercerizers 
in an effort to secure new business. He 
pointed out that this is the season when 
many yarn contracts are expiring. 

The week saw a rather stiff advance 
in the price of thrown silk. The quota- 
tion on double extra was advanced here 
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to a basis of $5.724c. a pound. There 
was little activity, however. The mercer- 
ized drop was not accompanied by any 
increase in orders. 

The new price on 60s-2 mercerized 
yarn is 82c. while 20s-2 are 58c. and 
80s-2 $1.09. Carded cones remained 
unchanged with 10s at 30c. to 3lc. and 
20s at 324 to 334c. Combed singles 
were also quoted at the old figure of 
42 to 43c. for 18s and 77 to 79c. for 70s. 
[t was anticipated that both carded and 
combed yarns would take a drop during 
the next few days. 


Joins Institute to Promote 
Markets for Cotton Bags 


George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, announces the 
appointment of James S. Graham to the 
Institute staff to make a comprehensive 
survey of present and potential markets 
for cotton bags. 

This new activity is undertaken with 
the financial support of narrow sheeting 
mills and selling agents who are pro- 
moting larger markets for bagging con- 
structions. Mr. Sloan states that the 
immediate objects of this survey will be 
to encourage discontinuance of the reuse 
of 98-pound flour bags, promote the use 
of cotton bags for packaging fruit, vege- 
tables and groceries, and study potential 
markets for cotton bags for other pur- 
poses. The Institute will cooperate in 
this work with the United States De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce 
which are actively interested in extend- 
ing the uses of cotton. 

Mr. Graham has had extensive experi- 
ence in the primary cotton goods mar- 
ket. He is a former cloth broker and 
has also been associated with Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co. and J. P. 
Stevens & Co. in sales and special pro- 
motional work. Before joining the In- 
stitute staff he was in the Chicago office 
of Converse & Co. 





Yarns Somewhat Unsettled 


Underselling Reported; But Some 
Spinners Hold to List Prices 


New Yorx.—Cotton yarns were 
somewhat unsettled this week, so far 
as sellers were concerned. There were 
plenty of buyers in the market, and 
the interest manifested in combed 
yarns was considerable. No great 
quantity of business was placed, how- 
ever, the buyers apparently being in 
a “shopping” mood for the most part. 
The trade was encouraged by the show 
of activity, and some real demand was 
expected to register soon. Up to the 
current week, the prevailing view had 
been that there would not be any 
quantity buying before September. 
Considering the number of inquiries, 
however, it is now believed that orders 
may begin coming in more spiritedly 
next week. Weavers and thread men 
were in the market for yarn, during 
the last few days, and a limited amount 
of business was placed. 

Generally speaking, the market was 
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Without straining 


“Will they be able to supply that 
particular put-up?” ‘Will we get that 
quantity of 60s in time?’ Questions 
like these do not worry the Cannon 
clientele. They know they are dealing 
with an organization capable of han- 
dling the most diverse requirements— 
and on time. May we show you? 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC, 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Providence 





Chicago 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON 
WORSTED 
CAMELHAIR 
MOHAIR 
ALPACA 





RAYON 
RAMIE 
SPUN RAYON 
BEMBERG 
LINEN 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Fine Yarns 
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Representing Leading Spinners 
of Every Type 


1600 Arch Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Los Angeles 
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QUALITY FIRST 






American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 




























Insulating Yarns a Specialty 
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COTTON MILLS 
WHITE KNITTING YARNS ON CONES 


SOLD DIRECT 
_ P.O. BOX 1677 
ATLANTA, . 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


The tone was more confident 


quie! ; : 
than last week, and spinners made a 


rted effort to hold to asking 
prices. This move was not always 
successful. Here and thére firms which 
were anxious to move their stocks, 
offered special inducements and _at- 
tracted some business by price-cutting. 
Carded yarns were slow; there was a 
ereater interest in combed, and certain 
of the latter firms reported fair buy- 
ing, both spot and future. The in- 
sulating trades continued buying, 
though not on any extensive scale. 

The general aspect of the buying 
fraternity was expressed by one cotton 
executive as follows: “They all seem 
to be on the verge of buying, and 
something worth while should develop 
They seem to be just ‘feeling’ 
the market at present. It is possible 
that we may see activity before Sep- 
tember, but I fancy the real buying 
will not develop until the new crop 
report comes out on Sept. 8.” 

That statement epitomizes conditions 
market pretty well. Prices are 
not too firm, but any encouragement 
in buying will do much to strengthen 
the market as a whole. 


cone 


me 
soon. 


in the 


Wastes Relatively Firm 


The Market Has Partly Discounted 
Lower Cotton Values 


Boston.—The buying and selling of 
cotton waste in the local market has not 
heen affected to any considerable degree 
hy the recent crop estimate. As noted 
in this column, frequently of late, the 
vaste market had already discounted by 

prices almost anything but a 
slump in the price of the raw 
il. Good wastes are cheap ma- 
terials at this time and sooner or later 
this fact will be recognized by con- 
sumers. Hand-to-mouth buying, how- 
ever. is still a feature of the market. 
are a trifle firmer on the best 
spinning stocks. 
veneral interest of the market it 
see! better to deal in generalities 
than give specific instances of 
s being done. If low values on 
good materials had any effect in bring- 
ng «out, as they should bring about, a 
consumer interest, then prices be- 
ing paid even on materials like choice 
comler might be quoted with impunity. 


Nor \s it easy at this time to get any 
lead in the Exchange to disclose 
their thoughts or to give information 
conc rning their operations. The mar- 
ket n the doldrums and that is about 
the t, as it is also about the worst 


n be said at this time. 
ilment in manufacturing opera- 
becoming more general through- 
‘ country. The southern branch 
industry with its longer hours, 
r labor and spot supplies, has had 
v of over-production which has 
lv overstocked the yarn and cloth 
's but has thrown in the direction 





of waste dealers a much larger amount 
of material than they have been able to 
handle. If curtailment continues, and 
should the English strike settlement be 
permanent and satisfactory, wastes in 
general ought to rise from the ab- 
normally low relative position they 
occupy at the present time. 


Current Quotations 


Cents 
IE oan dc aw cecaaes ees 143—15 
No ices cin wiaaie eee ae vale 133—14 
a is waa nis cs ees 133—14 
Choice willowed fly .................... 74-8 
Choice willowed picker................. 6 — 6 
Eo ales ke ae ewne ee wie 173—18 
PI EID vce ccc c cr vecesccens 44— 5 
Whitespooler (single). ................ 10 —11 


Cotton Classing Center 
Is Planned for Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.—Establishment of a field 
center in this city for classing cotton 
linters, is being planned by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as 
soon as the industry demands the ser- 
vices of this work, and the necessary 
funds are available. 

G. S. Meloy, chairman of the board 
of appeals for cotton linters examiners, 
made an announcement to this effect 
recently, following the opening, under 
his direction, of the first national school 
of classers here. 

The school, which was attended by 
25 persons from Georgia, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Alabama, Louisiana, Illinois 
and Texas, was to familiarize classers 
of linters with United States standards. 
The sessions continued for a week. 


Worumbo Co. Removes 


New York Office 


The Worumbo Co. removed its New 
York office Aug. 15 to the New York 
Life Insurance building, Fourth Avenue 
and 26th Street. 


Calls Farm Board Action 
Tribute to Exchanges 


The announcement of the Federal 
Farm Board that it would lend between 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000 to American 
cotton growers in secondary loans to 
the extent of 25% above the 65% loans 
already authorized by the Federal inter- 
mediate banks, all values being based on 
future hedging contracts on represent- 
ative cotton exchanges, is a great testi- 
monial to the efficiency of the various 
cotton exchanges, said Philip B. Weld, 
acting president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, Monday. This action 
by the Farm Board, Mr. Weld stated, 
will not only be of great help to the 
industry, but also constitutes a tribute 
to the exchanges. 

“The cotton planter” Mr. Weld de- 
clared, “will now be able to borrow 
90% on the value of his cotton, 65% 
through the Federal intermediate banks, 
and 25% on secondary loans from the 
Federal Farm Board, thus permitting 
the realization of 90% of the price at 
which cotton is selling in the futures 
markets. This action emphasizes the 
satisfactory feeling on the part of the 
Government bodies toward the ex- 
changes and a realization of the valu- 
able help that the New York Cotton 
Exchange offers in financing and mov- 
ing the American cotton crop.” 





Develop Cotton for Parachutes 


Washington.—The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has developed a two-ply cotton 
yarn, which after special treatment with 
chemicals, has been found to be a reliable 
substitute for silk in making parachutes, 
it was announced by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The experiments, which have 
produced the new cotton yarn, were 
undertaken at the request of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Nevy Department, 
which sought a substitute that would 
compare favorably with silk in order 
to permit construction of parachutes in 
case foreign silk supplies should be cut 
off at any time. 








COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., has 
issued its July report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles. 
Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is 


in 500-pound bales, follows: 


Cotton Consumed During 


Cotton on Hand July 31 


In Public Cotton 
12 Months In Storage Spindles 
Ending Consuming and at Active 
July July 31 Establishments Compresses During July 
Year (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United States..... 1929 546,457 7,098,946 1,051,535 986,439 30,395,858 
1928 439,821 6,834,063 1,011,721 1,189,751 28,159,676 
Cotton-growing states.. 1929 409,057 5,400,890 691,005 745,250 18,003,104 
1928 332,724 5,113,842 618,760 1,036,369 17,662,480 
New England states.... 1929 116,765 1,446,693 305,515 79, 11,123,854 
1928 89,874 1,438,431 339,256 94,057 9,203,946 
All other states........ 1929 20,635 251,363 55,015 161,381 1,268,900 
1928 17,223 281,790 53,705 59,325 1,293,250 
INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian cotton...... 1929 20,343 230,979 89,819 St... Sica healer 
1928 13,430 217,584 47,849 Sa droga 
Other foreign cotton. 1929 7,864 80,034 29,892 See eases 
1928 6,693 81,533 29,219 16,359 
Amer.-Egyptian cotton 1929 1,761 16,178 6,537 658 
1928 1,304 15,137 3,596 Pe Sb esccuke 
NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 
Linters.....-. 1929 79,297 870,906 187,208 | cca wakmes 
1928 65,279 780,229 159,409 WER. Sa diwoces 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 


overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends 
piece goods, saving 

and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics. 


results on 
your own 


—— See Also—— 
MERROW CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. a 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 








| WEIMAR BROTHERS | 
| U. S. BINDING 








TR: \DE MARK 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


o Manufacturers of 
| 


2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 


knit goods trade 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically 


stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS anne. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Established 1846 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. P 
1825 BE. 


-arson & Sons Co. 


Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COP 
WINDERS 





slack twist. 


Standard for 50 Years 


Single, two-ply, three- 
ply, and four-ply for 


for linen, flax, 
and jute. 


Also SPECIAL MACHINERY of All Kinds 
LINDSAY HYDE & COMPANY 


Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 


| with the . 


2130 E. York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Little Silent 


Watchman 


STOP 


and eliminate 75% 
of your 


troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 
fects occur. 


SIMPLICITY 


knitting 


DURABILITY 
Circular and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER 
111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


ECONOMY 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


d{ARLEY =| Kay, LimiTED 
oun 276 GRARE 


CT Hi 


GEORGETOWN, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


HieH 


— 


HIS ITTIN 


WINDERS 
Cop and Skein 


For Wool, 
or Silk 


Cotton 


YARN WAXERS 


ONTARIO 


Mill Accessories 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Telephone Connection 


TAPES, BRAIDS 
\\ Bindings & Twines 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 
32 North Front St., Philadelphia 










| 
| 
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COTTON 


Cotton Market Nervous 





Uncertainty as 


to End-August 


Reports Reflected in Fluctuations 


HE cotton market has shown in- 

creasing nervousness over the crop 
situation during the week, and prices 
rallied sharply from recent low levels 
on covering. The cause for uneasiness, 
as far as the crop is concerned, was a 
continuation of dry hot weather in the 
Southwest, combined with reports of 
increasing insect damage in other sec- 
tions of the belt where showers have 
been more frequent. There have been 
so many reports of deterioration that 
a doubt has arisen with reference to the 
showing of the end-August crop indi- 
cations and of the Government’s next 
crop report which will give conditions 
as of Sept. 1 and is to be published on 
Sept. 8. The question is, of course, 
whether the falling off in the condition 
of the crop reported during the present 
month has been greater than normal or 
perhaps it would be more precise to say, 
greater than that allowed for in the 
\ug. 1 indication. 

The crop indication of Aug. 1 point- 
ing to a yield of 15,542,000 bales, it may 
he recalled, allowed for something more 
than the average damage by boll weevil. 
According to the comments of the Crop 
Reporting Board it was based upon a 
boll weevil situation similar to that of 
1927 when the damage was 2.7% above 
the ten-year average. It is probable 
hat deterioration from other causes at 
east equal to the ten-year average was 
llowed for in.the indication and there 

been a sharp decline in the condi- 

n of the crop during August on the 

erage for the last ten years. Of course 

one knows what par will be used 
the interpretation of condition fig- 
ires as of Sept. 1. Last season it seems 

t the par on Sept. 1 was about 31 

above the Aug. 1 par, and as the 

ig. 1 condition of 69.6 was interpreted 

pointing to an average yield of 159.3 

per acre, the par for that date this 

son must have been in the neighbor- 

1 of 228.9 Ib. The addition of about 


lb. to this figure would mean a par’ 


a little over 260 pounds as of Sept. 
which would allow for a falling off 
mly about eight points in the condi- 
1, Whereas the ten-year average de- 
ration is in the neighborhood of ten 
its. 

he private crop reports which will 
‘bably begin to appear within the 
t few days will doubtless crystallize 
timent as to the showing of the Gov- 
ment report early next month and 
the meantime there must have been 
iething of an evening up of commit- 
nts. No doubt the short interest 


which accumulated on the decline to 
18.21 for August contracts on Aug. 15, 
was much reduced on the advance to 
19.22 for that position or of about a 
cent a pound from the lowest, and to- 
ward the end of this week the easier 
technical position of the market became 
more evident following forecasts for 
showers in drouthy sections of the 
Southwest, while hedging is naturally 
increasing. 
According to some of the reports 
reaching here from the South, the crop 
has suffered quite severely during the 
last week. One of the prominent trade 
authorities, in fact, says that the decline 
in condition has continued rapidly with 
a probability that it had fallen to or 
below the ten-year average for this sea- 
son of the year. There have been many 
scattering reports of similar tenor, and 
some of the local bulls have been talk- 
ing a Sept. 1 condition of about 56 or 
57. Usually mid-summer deterioration 
reports turn out to have been exag- 
gerated, and it is probable that good 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

Aug. 15 High Low Aug. 21 Change 
August..... 17.83 18.58 17.53 18.25 +.42 
September. 17.85 18.60 17.85 18.28 +.43 
October.... 17.89 18.90 17.88 18.35 +.46 
November... 18.06 18.81 18.06 18.47 +.4I 
December... 18.23 19.22 18.21 18.67 +.44 
January.... 18.27 19.27 18.27 18.68 +.31 
February... 18.37 19.10 18.27 18.73 +.36 
March..... 18.47 19.46 18.46 18.85 +.38 
April....... 18.57 19.26 18.57 18.87 +.30 
Seee....--. 8:68 53 tee 18.92 +. 26 
Rico's 18.65 19.21 18.65 18.84 +.19 
TO ei ccs 18.65 19.30 18.65 18.75 +.10 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pe vol 
Friday, Aug. 16.... 18.20 18.03 10.00 
Saturday, Aug. 17.... 18.35 18.18 10.15 
Monday, Aug. 19..... 18.75 18.68 10.21 
Tuesday, Aug. 20....... 18.85 18.75 10.41 
Wednesday, Aug. 2!..... 18.50 18.39 10.38 
Thursday, Aug. 22........ 18.65 18.51 10. 28 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
——Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 21 Week Year 
Galveston. . 18.40 69,507 79,989 
New Orleans . 18.39 41,282 108,487 
Mobile... . . 17.70 7,897 3,126 
Savannah. . 17.85 24,023 12,098 
Norfolk. . . 18.38 20,655 21,612 
New York... 18.50 114,180 39,674 
IN lian ke ee:e 18.25 131,865 136,040 
Augusta......... 17. 81 30,169 13,394 
Memphis... . . 17.55 39,688 65,042 
nS rer 18.00 7,136 1,984 
Little Rock... . 17.38 3,360 4,854 
SNE 6. 080s 17.70 dienes aoe aes 
Montana...... 17.20 
Fort Worth... 17.70 
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rains within the next day or two in the 
Southwest would lead to a considerable 
improvement in sentiment as to crop 
possibilities in that quarter. Both boll 
weevils and worms have been com- 
plained of in Central Belt sections, but 
some of the reports reaching here from 
the Eastern Belt continue to claim a 
favorable crop outlook. 

Naturally the fact that the Aug. 1 
crop indication just about balanced the 
popular idea of season’s requirements, 
greatly emphasizes the importance of 
further developments. With any ade- 
quate breaking of the Southwestern 
drouth and with a few days of dry, 
warm weather in the Eastern Belt, sen- 
timent would swing back to the bigger 
crop ideas, but there is bound to be 
more or less uncertainty pending the 
publication of the coming Government 
report. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 

Markets Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.15 18.40 +25 18.70 3.099 
New Orleans. 18.20 18.39 +19 18.94 7.902 
Mobile.. 17.60 aie pee) 252 
Savannah... 17.70 17.85 +15 18.93 2.886 
Norfolk..... 18.44 18.38 — 6 18.94 891 
New York... 18.15 18.50 +35 19.20 500 
Augusta..... 18.13 17.81 —32 19.19 1.142 
Memphis.... 17.40 17.55 +15 18.55 4.600 
SM toes.... 17.75 1:08 + 10.2) x..35. 
Houston..... 18.05 18.25 +20 18.65 27.494 
Dallas...... 17.55 17.70 +15 18.15 43.063 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract : 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F 1. 00t .90¢t .70t 63t 81 
S.G.M . 70+ 057 S57 50t .62 
at eee .45t . 40t . 40t . 38t .44 
Bis ne .35t . 25t .25t aoe ae 
Ss. L. M.. .75* .65* 13% 18 .75* 
L. M.. 1.75* 1.60% 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
Ss. G. O** 3.00% 2.50*% 2.50% 2.25* 2.50% 
DS OR ove 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
CS ccs . 50* 71. 297 .45* 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.15* MY bing 15? .929 
WR icten 1.75* 1.50* 1.25% 1.50% 1.58% 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
lL. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50% 2.88% 3.01° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. Miers 1.50* 1.40*® 1.25% 1.25* 1./2° 
S. M.**..... 2.25% 2.15* 2.00* 1.75% 2.149 
Sew nan 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75* 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.61% 
8. 0.e*..... 2.25* 2.00* 2.25* 2.50% 2.25% 
te ssa wa 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 





Brazilian Cotton Official Here to 
Study Methods of Production 


CLemson COoLLece (s. c.)—Alcides 
Franco, of Rio de Janeiro, chief of the 
technical division of the bureau otf 
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“We Have It” 


Oftentimes, even our regular 
customers are surprised at our 
ability to fulfill odd yarn needs. 
This phase of Quissett’s service 
is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Numbers change nowa- 
days with chameleon-like regu- 
larity. A yarn source that can 
meet these varying demands is of 
vital help. 


Quissett offers a variety of 
counts from 3s to 120s in prac- 
tically every twist and put-up. 


There is no subtitute for Quissett 
Quality. 

Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakela- 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy 
furnished. 





SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


Tp SALESCO 


Cy OvRr ears of business with the Konuitting 


and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selection 
Yarns which give the utmost in service oa 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


RCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 











High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Granite Falls, N. C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila, Pa 














COTTON — 


Continued 





cotton, Department of Agriculture of 
Brazil, is expected here soon, to get 
first-hand information on cotton breed- 
ny. varieties, methods of production and 
utilization of the cotton crop, which he 
intends to use in urging further expan- 

and improvement of the cotton 
udustry in Brazil. Mr. Franco is 
making a tour of the cotton growing 


tes, 


Southern Markets Wait 


Cotton Active in Spots While 
Shippers Are Cautious Sellers 


\lEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 19— While 
lively demand for inch to lys-in. new 
crop Texas cotton is reported, inquiry 
on this market has not picked up a whit 
since the recent government report; in 
the meantime shippers are getting the 
idea that the crop, as a whole, is begin- 
ning to lose ground and are even less 
disposed than formerly to meet mill 
ideas as to basis. 

lhe local trade feels that if there has 
heen any important recession in crop 
prospects, most of the loss has been in 
lexas, as a result of drouth, which may 
he corrected; at the same time there is a 
ieeling that the crop in this district may 
not be doing as well as was promised 
two or three weeks ago; some of the 
older cotton has about quit blooming ; 
this condition is more noticeable on the 
‘light, sandy lands than elsewhere and 
seems traceable to natural maturity 
rather than to disease or insect injury. 
Cotton is now opening rapidly and, with 
favorable weather conditions, picking 
promises to become general as far north- 

ard as Clarksdale, Miss., before the 
end of the week. 

Everybody is still more or less at sea 

to boll weevil damage; all reports 
ndicate that weevils are increasing but 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 
'0 markets average. 17. 66 17.63 
‘lemphis 17.35 17.20 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors’ Tables 


at Memphis 

Grade Striet Middling Prices Steady 
“il Wa keene weeeaeel Sheet. tae: 
-in Sys ... 22,90@23. 25c¢. 
i 27.75@28.00c, 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

emphis total 3,872 2,532 2,736 
b included in total 3,822 2,532 2,723 

Markets. 49,610 28,112 15,999 


‘lemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

t receipts 1,357 965 1,170 

8s receipts 6,049 5,580 8,672 

tal since Aug. 1, net. 2,049 1,934 3,707 

pments ; 7,229 9,863 12,199 

tal since Aug. 1.. 20,596 27,423 33,396 

tal stock 40,825 67,182 67,379 

ecrease for week 1,185 4,283 3,527 

sold stock in hands of 

Memphis factors 4,090 
ecrease for week. . 83 


many contend that the crop has already 
won the race. The most recent report 
of Mississippi A. & M. College says that 
of 132 farms in 40 counties inspected 
only five were apparently free from 
weevil; infestation averaged 42% com- 
pared with 30% the previous week and 
compared with 16% at the same date 
last year. There has been an outbreak 
of leaf worm, or cotton army worm, in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The weather during the week was 
more unfavorable than otherwise ; drouth 
remains unbroken over about half of 
Texas; temperatures, with minima of 50 
to 60 degrees, prevailed over a period of 
two or three days in interior districts of 
the eastern and central belt; these low 
temperatures are likely to start the plant 
to shedding; conditions favored 
weevil activity. 


also 





Steady Staple Cotton Market 


No Business in Volume—Egyptian 
Imports Show Increase 


Boston, Aug. 21—A _ steady market 
in staple cottons prevailed during the 
week, although unaccompanied by any 
mill purchasing in volume. The trade 
is still acting cautiously in view of un- 
usual crop uncertainty at this time. The 
December basis shows a gain for the 
week of 17 points, while the Egyptians, 
for spot and October-November de- 
liveries, are off 3 to 8 points. Imports 
into the United States of cotton from 
Egyptian for 12 months ending July 31 
totalled 296,286 bales as compared with 
201,856 bales in 1928, a gain of 94,430 
bales. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western ‘cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
1 in 22 to 22hc. 224 to 23c. 
le in. to 1 in. 22 to 22hse. 22} to 23c. 
1} in.. 23 to 24e. 23 to 24e. 
1 in. 244 to 25e. 254 to 26c. 
PEO 5c62 5 284 to 29c. 29 to 30c. 


Basis on New York, December, 18.45. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.if. Boston for 
Oct.-Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully 
good fair” Sak. $35.57 off .08 from 
Aug. 14; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers $23.51 off .03 from Aug. 14. 
They report closing prices August 21 
on the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Nov. Sak. $32.07 off .08; Oct. Uppers 
$20.51 off .03 from Aug. 14. 


James Now With 
C. J. Webb & Sons 


Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia and Boston, announce that 
David James, formerly connected with 
Wm. G. Pancoast & Co., Philadelphia, is 
now associated with them in their sales 
department and will offer their scoured 
wools to the trade. 
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British Board Sifts 
Cotton Strike Issues 


Arbitration of Dispute Involving 
Walk-Out of 500,000 Workers 
Is Started 


Interest in the cotton strike situation 
in Great Britain was focused this week 
upon the activities of the board of arbi- 


tration which began its sittings on 
Aug. 21. This board, the appointment 


of which was announced in_ these 
columns last week, has taken up the 
issues involved in the strike of 500,000 
cotton workers. It was hoped that a 
decision with recommendations might be 
forthcoming next week. 

There is some uncertainty regarding 
the actual situation in the Lancastershire 
mills as regards the resumption of op- 
eration. It had been announced that 
the mills would reopen this week, pend- 
ing the arbitration of the dispute over 
the reduction of wages, but no specific 
information to the effect that they had 
reopened has been available. 

The board of arbitration is being pre- 
sided over by Judge Rugby Swift, and 
the other members are: Sir Arthur Bal- 
four, C. T. Cramp, Sir Archibald Ross 
and A. G. Walkden. W. L. Buxton, of 
the Ministry of Labor, is secretary of 
the board. 


Cooperatives May Now Borrow 
90% on Hedged Cotton 


Following a number of conferences 
with officials of the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, the Federal Farm 
Board has tentatively agreed to make 
certain financial advances to cotton co- 
operative associations of the South to 
assist in the movement of this year’s 
crop. These associations are now able 
to obtain loans from the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks to the amount of 
65% of the value of the cotton. The 
Federal Farm Board proposes to loan 
an additional 25%—a total of 90% for 
the two Government agencies—on cotton 
on which a definite value has been fixed 
by hedging in the futures market. The 
total volume of advances of this sort 
to be made by the Federal Farm Board 
will be limited only by the actual re- 
quirements of the cotton cooperative 
associations. It is expected that the 
sum involved for this year’s marketing 
operations will run somewhere between 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 





Greenwood, Miss., First Bale 
of 1929 Cotton Brings 42c. 


Greenwood, Miss.—Greenwood’s first 
bale of this year’s crop of cotton, 
brought here from May Bros.’ plantation 
at Lombardy, was sold for 42c. a pound, 
to Humphrey & Co., Inc., on the Green- 
wood Cotton Exchange floor. The 
cotton was of the Lone Star variety. 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


> ? 
> 
« %, 


~ RAYON % 


Cops—Cones-—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
2375, 
New York 2376 





NGUOOGUDUGUUOGAOUUGUGUUUGUUREORERODEDOOUOUGUGUUOGUUCCUUUUECEOOOOOOEOREEOEEREASSOREOEREROSEAESOUSEESEREROOUESEODOOIG®: 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


UUVUEDUAUOEDUNEOOSUOELONOUNEAUCLONOOENO INES 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


SUVA UAUUDEUADUATOOSOOOADUOOOLEOONOUALEOUOOEODEDUSHDOD EOD ED EY UOTE 
QUVATEUAENAUALSANOEUEAUEUEAEOT AAU EUEUUUSUEA EE EAE EEE 





PU 


SOEEDEADEOOORALOOTSAEHTEERAUAUEDACUOREUAUUREASUUEEOUUESCLGIEEOCOSEOOUOSEEOOEEOOUEOEASUREOAUEEOUURERSUDESECOO DOOR OROEELS. 
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C. A. SNODGRASS 


MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


Natural 
RAYON Dyed 
Commission 320 James Bldg. 


435 Jeff. Standard 
Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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“BALING PRESSES 


For Every Purpose- Get Our Proposition 


ene BALER CO; 
Ann arbor, 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 


oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


nD 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sansa ULOUSLNDUUOUUNLAANUONOEOGOEGEREGROUSCE ECONO AOUUAAUUUUUGQLUOUUUAGUUNOGULOEOOUGQOONOnOSNOETUEOOERAEOUUUUOUOUUOOMON CM RORE URS 


Established 1872 
oa. 


CYLINDER 


asenteeanie 1928 


” BANDS wait 


WINDER 
MULE AND SPINDLE BANDING®? INNING 


SPOOLER 
LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 
Where the “Best Bands” are made 
R. T. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PRILADGLEWIA, PA. 





Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, sie oul Karded Sine 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


| Southern Rep. for American Safety Gonming and Looping Tables 











RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
: - | 241 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 


~— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


1Scort D.Srone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass 
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“Rayon” vs. “Synthetic Textiles” 





Senate Acceptance of Latter 
Term Revives Moot Issue 


HE controversy surrounding the 

use of the word “rayon” to desig- 
ate all synthetic textiles, which had 
allowed to slumber during recent 
months, has been revived by the decision 
of the Senate Finance Committee to use 
the phrase “synthetic textiles” together 
with the term “rayon,” in referring to 
chemically made yarns. Producers of 
branded yarns made by various synthetic 
processes, who have opposed the use of 
“rayon” as a generic term, were jubilant 
this week; they interpreted the Senate 
Committee’s decision as a valuable aid 


bee 1 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denler Filament Quality Quality 
75 OE er, $2.35 $1.65 
75 Sa Aa 2.45 1.75 
100 Re 1.95 1.60 
100 MM ria whe cise one 2.00 1.65 
125 Se 1.45 1.25 
125 ARE Aer: 1.50 1.30 
150 PEGS ax cha erwres 1.15 1.10 
150 Nac ane Sawer 1.20 1.15 
150 Ree Sarre 1.35 1.30 
150 We 56.6 4:5 nia S wee 1.50 so: 
170 OS SAR oe 13> 1.10 
170 re a 1.35 1.30 
200 DE cike aaadtsuban 1.10 1.05 
200 TD a. 's 10) h viel a aca 1.30 1.25 
300 GR vec teedces 1.00 — 
400 eRe ee 1.10 95 
45 arr ee 1.00 95 
600 Ps vas vacances ah 1.00 95 
900 Si viiwce teekes 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
33. .0Gacae cae 125...$1.60 $1.25 
0. «0 sdeee 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
ee 1.70 P2e ccc tae 1.20 
100,...2, 08 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
a 1.20 

Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denter ment Price Denier ment Price 

15 25...$4.15 40 38....93.13 

3 Be S&S Buse 


0 63 s\n ave 


Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
rs are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
ee $3.00 ere $2.30 
D  caaee 3.00 Pe asakwuk 1.90 
Yd eee 2,93 BP edian at 1.90 
OD” Sei ees 2.40 ae 2.20 
Rayon Waste 
bleached waste................- $0. 35-$0. 40 
unbleached waste............... 5 sakes 
ched thread waste (mfrs.)......... ae pee 
red thread waste. .............00. cone ae 
OG Giessen oh rk ade wee sine 
Converted Rayon Waste 
CDOT Bilis 25 5 sis Riku ad vedi me's $0.60 -$0.62 
NORE oso. is cnc. c ae ads oh .574- .59 
MOMMIES it ha asc ae ee oan 
ached garnets... ..........2000¢ 38 - .45 
bleached garnets................ .32- .34 
WONG s .6-0% 6c bohS a5 S805 a= wae 


to them in the 
products. 

One of the representatives of this 
group discussed the issue, at length, and 
he offered some interesting thoughts on 
the subject. His views were the more 
interesting as in part, at least, they were 
detached and impersonal. He passed up 
the immediate issue of “rayon versus the 
other synthetic textiles” and took a 
glance into the future. His predictions 
follow, and they may be accepted or 
rejected on merit: 

The term “synthetic textiles,” he be- 
lieves, is too cumbersome ever to be a 
popular term to the ultimate consumer, 
and for that reason there will be 


promotion of their 


no 
advertising competition between the 
word “rayon” and the phrase newly ac- 
cepted by the Senators. The new 


phrase, instead, will be a trade term, 
used only among producers, manufactur- 
ers, and the rest of the trade. The con- 
sumer is already becoming familiar with 
such branded names as “Celanese,” 
“Bemberg,” “Chardonize” and the oth- 
ers; and this tendency will continue. 
The term used to designate a yarn or a 
fabric to the ultimate consumer must be 
simple and concise. Indeed, so far as 
these qualities are concerned, “rayon” 
itself meets the needs; the objection to 
that word, as viewed by its critics, is 
that it has come tacitly to signify one 
widely known rayon process. 


Trend to Brand Names? 


Is the chief trend, then, toward win- 
ning consumer acceptance for specified 
and brand names? That is the belief of 
the producer referred to, and it raises an 
interesting conjecture. It is true enough 
that the ultimate consumer would look 
askance at the term, “synthetic textiles” ; 
the word “synthetic” has an unattractive 
connotation; indeed, it is not far re- 
moved from the generally discarded 
term “artificial silk.” And if, as the 
group of producers of branded synthetic 
yarns contend, the word rayon also is 
unsatisfactory, then the trade may look 
forward toward further and constantly 
more extensive promotion of the brand 
names. 

The supporters of the term rayon, of 
course, are not disposed to yield to this 
view, and the indications are that the 
campaign to popularize “rayon” as a 
generic term will continue. The reasons 
for that are obvious enough. A vast 
amount of money already has been spent 
in winning customer acceptance to the 
word “rayon” as differentiating the syn- 
thetic yarn from silk, and that invest- 
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ment’ would be largely wasted, if the 
word rayon were allowed to fall into 
desuetude. 

The feature of the week in the rayon 
market was an increasing call for the 
ultra fine deniers, which are going into 
the manufacture of high-grade chiffons 
and other lightweight fabrics. Weavers 
are buying confidently, and in good 
quantities. The demand is mostly spot, 
though there is a growing tendency 
toward futures. 


Rayon Waste 
Market Firmer 
Increase of Demand and Limited 


Supplies Brings Talk 
of Price Rise 


The tendency toward firm prices 
which has become manifest in the rayon 
waste market continued through the 


week, and there was talk of a possible 
upward revision of quotations between 
now and Labor Day. However, that 
is far from a surety. Waste dealers talk 
confidently of an early price increase, 
but at the same time they are quite 
glad to get such casual business as 
appears at the moment. Demand has 
strengthened somewhat, but it is still 
very limited. Waste importers are 
placing orders abroad, only on actual 
consignment at this end. Their caution 
so far as buying is concerned, has 
helped to keep the market firm, as there 
is no great waste surplus on hand. 

Current business is both spot and 
future; the appearance of an increasing 
number of orders for October shipment 
served to encourage dealers. Con- 
verters and manufacturers continued to 
criticize the quality of some of the rayon 
waste now being offered in New York. 
Much of this waste contains foreign 
matter and is inferior in grade, though 
market prices are asked for it, it was 
asserted. 





Tubize Plant Employes Attend 
Virginia Vocational Schools 


HopeweEL_, Va.—Thirty-five work- 
ers in the plant of the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co. here attended classes conducted 
during the past school year by teachers 
furnished by the vocational bureau of 
the State Department of Education, ac- 
cording to the report of B. H. Van Oot, 
state supervisor of industrial education, 
at Richmond. 





A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C., will be producing at its rated 
capacity by September, according to Dr. 
Mitscherling, vice-president and plant 
manager. Work is progressing rapidly 
on building a railroad track through the 
Johnson property to connect with the 
Southern Railway’s line. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 













OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan insures 
a uniform quality of the 
very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 


RAATEN GH 


STREET PHY 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Hosiery Knitters Begin 
Thrown Silk Buying 
Numerous Inquiries Made and 


Fair Business Placed— 
Prices Continue Firm 


\lid-August dullness continued to 
register in the thrown silk market 


during the current week, though there 
were some promising signs of early fall 
ictivity. The market held firm and the 
tone was confident. Prices showed no 
softening, despite a laggard demand; 
and such business as developed, was on 
a strictly list price basis. The feature 
ot the week was that hosiery producers 
have begun to show interest. Numerous 
of these knitters were in the thrown 
silk market, making inquiries; they 
placed a fair number of orders, part 
spot and part future. The advance 
buying was not considerable—it seldom 
went further than October—but the fact 
that the hosiery mills have actually 
hegun to place business brought much 
encouragement to the throwsters. It is 
believed that demand from this branch 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 
Japan organsine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops..............+.. 2.29 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.90 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.15 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.............00. 5.90 
Hostery tram, crack XX.... 2... ce ccc cece 5.80 
Tita CHIN, BENE ia 6 ax xivubesecsace Jove 5.70 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
ee MOR vicsiinsns $4.65 
tis ac.. eee 4.55 Bi coat noeces 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.55 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5. 40 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. Ioan 
Japan Giatare; a, TO 18 isco cccsccsccccces 5.45 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15................ 4.90 
Japan Riniee. a VR i Gis e <.c css ce leaves 4.85 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.80 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. ei 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon...............000- 2.25 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.................. 5.15 
Grand KE (WMD POs 22... wee cc ee cdcecs 5.20 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... .....0..ccceccces 5.10 
SD. CERO CUENND BOL EAig isc sc vcccccaseicecs 5.10 
Crack (RM NN isa oaks cs00dc'% op aise 5.05 
Conclt: (HPRRGHD DEFOE i aivic.c 0csscvccacae vocdacs 5.10 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Aug. 14 High Low Aug. 20 Chg. 
Meiosis ee 5.04 4.91 4.94 -.03 
“eptember... 4.89 4.96 4.85 4.91 +.02 
ber... 4.88 4.95 4.84 4.91 + .03 
ember 4.87 4.96 4.83 4.91 +.04 
mber. 4.87 4.93 4.82 4.90 + .03 
lary.... 4.86 4.96 4.85 4.90 + .04 
ruary.. 4.86 4.96 4.84 4.90 + .04 
ieh..... 4.86 4.96 4.84 4.90 +.04 
ig. 14 to Aug. 20—Total contracts, 1,373 (551 


822 new); Total number of bales, 9,110; total 
ximate value, $6,058, 150. 


New 10-bale contract basis. 


of the trade will register a slow steady 
growth from now on. 

Weavers were buying hesitantly this 
week; most of the business was to fill 
emergency needs. The real fall demand 
from the broadsilk trade has not yet 
begun. The delay was explained by the 
fact that the broadsilk trade itself is 
going through a rather quiet period at 
present. Conditions at the thrown silk 
mills were normal. 


Spinners Complain 
of Narrow Margin 


Rise in Waste Prices May Force 
Them to Follow Suit, 
They Say 


A steady increase in the price of silk 
waste has narrowed the spinners’ mar- 
gin to the point where a rise in spun 
silk prices is not unlikely. Spun silk 
factors commenting on the situation this 
week said the demand was very satis- 
factory, considering the off-season, but 
that the rise in the spun silk waste 
charges had cut quite seriously into the 
trade’s profits. The strength shown in 
the silk waste market was the result of 
an increased demand for this material 
from Japan and European countries. 
Japan of late has increased her own 
consumption of silk waste, and the sup- 
plies available for the American market 
are considerably less than heretofore. 
There is still plenty for the demand here, 
but the reduction of surplus has served 
to jack up prices. 

Certain spinners said they thought an 
upward revision in quotations might 
develop in September. It is recognized 
that forecasts of that kind are uncertain, 
but the attitude taken by the factors who 
discussed the subject was that spinners 
may be forced to take such action to 
secure adequate return. 

The spun silk situation improved this 
week. There were numerous inquiries 
from the broadsilk trade, and this in- 
dustry gave every indication of becoming 
interested in stocking up for fall pro- 
duction. Orders, too, increased, though 
they are still somewhat hesitant. 


$5,500,000 Week’s Sales on 
Silk Exchange, Sets Record 


Raw silk futures valued at more than 
$5,500,000 were traded in on_ the 
National Raw Silk Exchange during the 
week ended Aug. 17, establishing a new 
high record for both volume and value. 
Sales for the week were 8,610 bales, an 
increase of 1,540 bales over the previous 
high record, established the last week 
of May. 

A new high record for all time for a 
single day’s trading was _ established 
Saturday, when 2,915 bales were 
traded in. 
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Rush to Buy Lifts 


Raw Silk Prices 


Manufacturers Abandon Hold-Off 
Policy and Record Week 


of Trading Follows 





The expected boom in raw silk trad- 
ing developed with startling suddenness 
last week, and sales registered an in- 
crease of approximately 400% increase 
over the previous week. The tone of 
the market was decidedly bullish; prices 
advanced about 10c., and there were in- 
dications that there may be a further 
rise before the end of the month. The 
precipitant rush of demand was the 
natural result of the hold-off policy 
which the consuming market had fol- 
lowed for the better part of the sum- 
mer. All through July and the first 
part of August, manufacturers held back, 
looking for the usual mid-summer de- 
cline. When August entered its second 
half, and no real drop in prices de- 
veloped, there was a spurt of buying. 
The call was mostly from the broadsilk 
trade, though hosiery knitters also have 
begun to show some interest. 

High-speed buying rolled up large 
totals of turnover on Aug. 14 and 
Aug. 16. The situation eased a bit 
toward the end of the week, but demand 
continued strong. Futures were con- 
sistently high, thanks to reports from 
Yokohama intimating that a _ higher 
trend is expected to develop in October. 

Raw silk importers are very satisfied 
with their August business to date, and 
they have every reason to be. Estimates 
this week were that the August de- 
liveries would total 55,000 bales, a sur- 
prising figure for what is normally a 
quiet month. There is no lack of raw 


silk in the American market, and 
dealers have no difficulty in making 
shipments. 


Importers look for a continuation of 
the current bullish tone right through 
into the Labor Day holiday week; some 
wavering is expected, but the average 
trend will be upward, it is believed. 


Silk Exchange Adds to 


Adjustment Committee 


Members of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange on Tuesday voted to increase 
the adjustment committee from seven to 
nine members. Douglas Walker and 
Frederick D. Huntington are added to 
the committee as the result of this ap- 
proval by the members. Alexander D. 
Walker is chairman of the adjustment 
committee. 


Peerless Silk Textile Corp., Rockville, 
Conn., is operating close to capacity. 
Night shifts have been started in some 
departments, and these are being in- 
creased as rapidly as possible. 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTE d 
WooLEN YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


° for Hand Knitti 
Minerva Yarns “s.i'Grcheune® 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & %.. Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 0. Station — 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Hrs: 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: poste —a. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


HATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
Los ANGELES— Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth 8t. 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 








Size number of cotton yarn read | 
direct from slide beams without 
calculation or use of weights. 


Style No. 5015 gives similar 

results for woolen and worsted 
yarns. 
Write for 
textile pam- 
phlet and 


‘Torsion Balance 
Calculating 


Textile Scales 
Style 5010 


advise us of 
your wants. 
We sel 
Christian 
Becker, Inc., 
ana lytical 
balances. 
THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade 8t., ae York 


Factory: 147-153 Eighth St, Jersey City 
Branches: 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Th. 49 California ‘st., ‘st in Francis co, Ca 











New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both i in n Grey and Mixtures 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
| JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, RI. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa.; New York——Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 

C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
| Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





| NORTH ADAMS GARNETTING CO., Inc. 
North Adams, Mass. 


WOOL and COTTON BLENDS 


Samples on Request 








, 1929 


Sa ee 












WORSTED YARNS 





~ Bee 
however, that yarn sellers are out of 
Better V orsted Yarn Demand the woods. For the present their 


Especially in Weaving Counts But 


Knitting Yarns Also Show Improvement 


PHILADELPHIA. 
RIFLE better demand for worsted 
rns has developed in the last week 


A, 


to ten days. The improvement is re- 
ported by spinners to be the more pro- 
nounced in weaving counts, from the 
standpoint of increased volume of busi- 


ness, but quite marked as to yarns for 
the knitting trades, in which there ap- 
pear announcements of an advance of 
2ic. a lb. in prices for Bradford spun 
high quarter blood, to $1.30, which had 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday ) 








Bradford System 
2-12e, low, cot. (BING ssn cats oe tune $1.00 -$1.05 
2-16s, low com. (36-408)... 1.05 - 1.10 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (448)........... 1.15 — 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bid. (46-488)... .... 1.25 - 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, + bid. (488).......... 1.30 - 1.35 
2-308 to 2-32s, sae &- COR. 1.40 — 1.45 
2-32s, + bid. (48-50s) . . 1.45 — 1.473 
eG ere 1.45 — 1.50 
2-26, $ bld. (568) 1.50 — 1.55 
2-36, § bld. (56s) 1.60 -— 1.65 
2-32s, } bld. (60s) 1.65 -— 1.70 
ce firemen aennne ours se'P ss 1.70 -— 1.75 
2-408, } bld. (60s) . . pee OES 
2-50s, high } bld. (648)............. 1.90 - 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—708).............. 2.00 - 2.05 
Pies, lle, Lees 66 beh heck caine 2.40 -— 2.45 
French System 
am, high, 4 HbR: FOO coos cece owas $1.45 -$1.50 
20s, } bid. (56 *) 1.473- 1.523 
26s, | bid ( eae 
30s, 4 | 
30s, fine 
40s, 4 bid 
50s, ( 66- 
60s, (70 
2-20s, low, § bld (448) .......0...000. $1.10 -$1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, $ bid. Gon. Bee tan 1.273- 1.30 
2-268, } bld. (50s) . ee ON 
2-30s, bid. COs becuse sn od aoa 1.374- 1.40 
2-200, ¢ DIG. (SEIN cscacaccsschas sess $1.45 
a=20s, 4 BIG, Cltiiks ce vuceesaaciens ees 1.60 - 1.65 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, SO ccc $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s Osa. 1.40 30s, 80-20.... 1.60 
lop and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
A a: He ers $1. 22-$1.23 
Half-blood (60-62s)....... 1.20—1.22 
High } blood (58)........ 1.12—1.15 
Aver. ¢ blood (56s) . 1.07—1.10 
Low SRR an os a's 1.02—1.05 
High } blood (50s).. .97—1.00 
MN, G.. eo .98—1.00 
46s a IS Gece tek ae .93— .95 
9S. A. gee ee oc cacsas 3 .85— .87 
wee S. A, me oe ee nanos « .83— .85 
36s SO as os coe was ewes .82— .83 
N -Boston 
Fine $0.75-$0.80 Low § bid. $0.58-$0.60 
Hal’. id .73- .78 Hightbld. .55- .58 
Hig bld. .70- .73 46s a $5 
Ave: { bld. .63- .65 448 -50- .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 15) 
ag OD cs octs 42d a (56s) ...... 29d 
ik 6026 oe 39d bld (50;) ...... 2d 
$bi (60e)......, 36d Cross-bred (46s)... 22d 
at ow (588)... 34d 





been the quotation of several leading 
spinners for a few weeks. Business is 
being written at that figure, although 
one or two spinners in the local area 
still are quoting $1.274. Buyers con- 
tinue to buck prices, but appear less re- 
sistant, and mills are taking yarns in 
more freely and doing some contracting, 
along conservative lines. 

Improvements, it is stated by yarn 
interests, can be traced to more interest 
in knitted outerwear, notably sweaters. 
Manufacturers of sports coats in par- 
ticular are reported booking more 
orders and hearing from customers who 
have been delaying while waiting for 
yarn prices to settle. Since there have 
been no recessions in the last several 
weeks, distributors of finished goods 
manifest more confidence in the markets, 
according to spinners and their repre- 
sentatives visiting the trade. This is re- 
flected in less hesitancy to take yarns 
for anticipated needs, giving to the yarn 
market a more stable atmosphere. 


Knitting Yarn Advance 


Advances in Bradford knitting yarns 
make quotations for standard production 
$1.36 for 2/26s and $1.40 for 2/30s, 
both high quarter in blood. French 
spun, half blood 18s single are quoted 
$1.75, dyed, and 2/40s in the gray are 
offered in a narrow range up to $1.85. 
Sales at this figure are reported having 


been made within the last week. For 
2/30s half blood in the gray, anywhere 
from $1.62$ to $1.724$ is heard. Just 


why there should exist such a disparity 
in this count is not explained. 

Yarns now are in the second week of 
a perceptible stiffening. This tendency 
proceeds in the absence of any radical 
jump in sales, and therefore is viewed 
as presenting some evidence of per- 
manency. Not all spinners have felt the 
stimulus of a stronger demand from 
manufacturers, some having thus far 
not found it necessary to increase out- 
put. A representative mill is operating 
at about 55% of capacity, a stage which 
had been maintained during most of the 
slow period. That this establishment has 
not expanded its sales is attributed to 
an unwillingness to meet the prices of 
spinners quoting 24c. less. 

While for a time there was a dis- 
position on the part of some to under- 
sell, no matter how low prices might 
descend, recently more sellers have 
marked their prices up, and cutting 
under seems to have disappeared. In 
this respect in particular is a_ better 
situation indicated. It cannot be said, 
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position seems fortified by indicated in- 
creasing firmness in wool prices. Some 
of the even more optimistic admit that 
were wool to weaken, yarns would be 
likeiy to go along, while if it maintains 
current levels or advances ever so 
slightly, say traders, it would appear 
at this range safe to mark prices up by 
a traction of a cent. 

Yarns appear in an_ enigmatic 
position, so far as the near future is 
concerned, with, apparently, odds in 
favor of sellers on the proposal that 
prices will be no lower and are not un- 
likely to stiffen somewhat. 


Wool Combers Busy 
But Market Quiet 


Restricted New Business—Proposed 
Advance in Noil Duty—For- 
eign Markets Heavy 


Boston.—The wool top market shows 
little change from a week ago. New 
business appearing is quite restricted. 
A considerable volume of buying ahead 
was placed during the period of the 
wool decline and it is not unlikely that 
in some instances topmakers sold ahead 
at concessions in price on the expecta- 
tion that they would be able to cover 
on wool supplies on an even lower wool 
market. ‘The halt in wools has now 
been called and while it may not be true 
that some of the recent contracts in tops 
indicate a loss to wool combers it is 
equally true that as a matter of self- 
defense they have been obliged to put 
their quotations on a firmer and gen- 
erally higher basis. 

The Senate has 
wool schedule 11 and 
duty on uncarbonized noils to a still 
higher point of 23c. per pound and if 
carbonized to 28c. per pound. This pro- 
posed change in the noil duty is less ex- 
cessive than on several other items in 
Paragraph of 1105. 

The market for merino noils has had 
such a sharp decline during the past few 
weeks that the fall in wool prices of 
about 15% for the past 12 months looks 

rather insignificant. It seems not long 
ago since fine noils were selling at $1.05 
and yet at the present time some dealers 
say they can hardly give them away at 
75c. per pound. The bearish situation is 
no doubt over-emphasized. 

In the Bradford market there is a 
lack of confidence in current values. 
Merino noils are moving in the buyer’s 
favor. In the French market there is 
little doing in choice Australian and 
Cape merinos, but off-qualities are in 
better demand, buyers offering prices 
which, if sellers were willing to accept, 
would further unsettle the market for 
these materials. 


finished with 


has lifted the 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway 





BLEACH —DYE—MERCERIZE 
Table Damask—Sateens— Broadcloth 
Nainsook— Pajama Checks—Longcloth 

Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 


JOHN W. F a awl a JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F FOREST BOYD, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 
American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 
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Stability Appearing in Wools 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Production and Consumption Moving Closer—Dept. 


of Agriculture Warns 


Boston. 
HE general situation in wool, the 
raw material, is regarded more 


javorably both by wool merchants and 
manufacturers. Stocks of wool in the 
United States at this time are probably 
smaller than for the past four years. 
Prices are on a much lower basis than 


a year ago, many of the wools being 
quite close to the low levels of 1922 


ee 


Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne..$0.38 -$0. 39 blood... $0.44 -$0.45 
Fine clthg St = .3e blood... .42}- .43} 
} blood... -44- .45 
Texas and California 
Dieta. ND MAE ods atc aids’. 6» Suk eae $0.90 -$0.92 
California, Northern.............200% .85 -— .87 


elied-—~tnatents (Secoured Basis) 





A.A . $1.00-$1.03 B-Super.. om 83-$0. 87 
A-Super.. .93- .95 C-Super.. .78- .80 
Montana, Idaho ‘and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 
DS ia 3 cen Capes ohare care soe 
ec | a ae eee 
Fine and fine medium 
DEMON. cc chaaewedivah cue em ona eee 
RR tie 98 Se ainda en ee 
Mohair—Domestic 
Ben GORGES Sa a eae eek oat $0. 48-$0.50 
SE DOMAINE ahi) SS he cho hoe SRR RO .65- .68 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 
Tuarmey fair, SVOPRRA. 6.006 a:0 0-006 oe sn $0. 41-$0. 43 
LDS HIG... |.c0 ce cas ede eaeeakee an ~43- .45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 
70s . $0.88-$0.90 58-60s..... $0.40-$0. a 
64s * . a i ee 40- 
58s-60s ey; ie ene .38- “39 
Buenos Aires: 
SO ics ans cies kas estos $0. 31-$0. 32 
GeO sa ibakwucaiseoseee sheet .29- .30 
Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 
China Combine Mae t. éces6 soos xs $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............. =< ae 
SAOROSD BRE dw cich ae cannes eee an = cae 
RIOUR te ae ot anes ake Sea's .254- .26 
Soeoteh black faoe.......26seceseces 24> 28 
East India: Kandahar.............. -36- .38 
WME <... 5 netine sea eaeen uss bods -41- .43 
Joria 5 Grats aie aaa ade oe wena -41- 43 
WO: ne wet Ae tenes .38- .39 
Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 
Lap SMM rd os see aian sae $1.03 -$1.08 
PING COMBA aioe 55 os oie aren one .93 - .98 
Threa White Worsted—Fine.. 81 - .83 
tt Rs weiss dare spa Vea eset as Gs 58 - .62 
Thread ( ‘olored Worsted—Fine two- 
. BSY. « s-e0 Wimao ake Seok aes eelelas -48- .50 
vat hg WOME c/a nig b's bias wena ae 
Card—Fine White............000- .48 - .50 
N \ | eee 21= 22 
Ota ‘Yoolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
sel Ceneee HQRE. oc ceewscse $0.073-$0. rt 
wine dager, cock ev chncs pa ae 06 - .064 
FEROS Reg Gat xo Cee cas = a 
Serg EMR ra Cone eae 103-1 
i Seawnen Gahan caw uclamaes .09 - .10 
f 3 shuedighinly pol aeaiN sow ewn ol w= .15 
K WAR cise canacoesensc oan .42- .43 
: a= 2 
" = 20 
.07 - .073 
we s8 








Against Over-Expansion 


On this lower basis a larger activity 
has developed and while it does not 
seem probable that there will be any 


immediate rise in values, some of the 
wools in demand, not over-abundant, 
such as half blood, may in the near 


future gain in price. 

The Department of Agriculture 
advocating caution as regards further 
increase in domestic wool production. 
In a release covering mid-summer sheep 
and wool outlook it is stated that the 
demand for wool in the United States 
is likely to be well maintained, but that 
the long time outlook suggests the need 
of caution in regard to further expan- 
sion in the sheep industry. This year’s 
production of 302,000,000 pounds is 
80,000,000 pounds or 36% larger than 
in 1922. The wool situation in the 
United States closely tied to the 
world situation and the present wool 
outlook does not seem to be one to 
encourage further wool production in 
this country at the present time. 

The Australian Wool Growers Coun- 
cil estimates an available total of 
2,585,000 bales and are arranging to 
offer 1,200,000 bales at the various 
centers before Christmas. Some rep- 
resentatives of the English wool trade 
are strongly in favor of placing as 
much Australian wool on the market as 
possible from the opening of the season 
in September to the Christmas recess. 
Those who favor increased offerings 
contend that with larger weights of 
wool available the market would be 
more stable. On the other hand it is 
said that stability in wool values 
even more dependent upon stable con- 
ditions in the world’s markets for yarns 
and cloths. 

Since the passage of the Fordney- 
Macomber tariff bill in 1922, which 
placed the highest wool duty on record 
on most wools, there has been a very 
general decline in importing of foreign 
clothing wools. Stocks held in the 
United States at this time are at the 
low point for the past seven years. 
The table herewith shows total stocks 
of clothing wool in and afloat for the 


is 


is 


is 


United States as of June 30 for the 
years named: 
FOREIGN CLOTHING WOOL STOCKS 
June, 1929 51,300,000 Ib. 
1928 50,803,000 
1927 51,714,000 
1926 89,960,000 
1925 80,177,000 
1924 82,665,000 
1923 172,883,000 
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Wastes and Rags 
in Slow Market 


Prices Easy All Along the Line— 
Dewsbury Exporters Accumu- 
lating Stockings 


Boston.—Business in recovered wools 
not brisk, but bearish are probably 
offset by bullish factors. Woolen mills 
are still deferring their purchases but 
whether they can keep this up much 
longer remains to be seen. While wool- 
ens are not so active as they were a year 
ago spindle activity is averaging more 
hours. monthly than the worsted in- 
dustry. 

In old rags a trifle broader demand is 
seen. Prices are no lower and in some 
cases it has been possible to get better 
values on the stocks sold. The tariff 
issue which for several weeks has been 
dormant has now been revitalized by 
the Senate proposal to place the duty 
on rags and clips at 24c. per pound. So 
far as the domestic rag trade is con- 
cerned such a high duty on imported 
rags would probably have a_ similar 
effect on domestic rags to that of the 
high tariff on wool. Importers would 
suffer and so would the mills unable 
to use rags of domestic supply, but do- 
mestic graders would in all probability 
find a higher market for their com- 
modities. 

Large English exporting houses are 
increasing their stocks of mixed rags at 
even higher prices. They fear that be- 
fore the winter comes prices will ad- 
vance on short suppfies and that should 


is 


the American demand come along as 
usual, higher values will easily be real- 
ized. That the American duty on rags 


will be much higher is taken for granted. 
If this conviction becomes more general 
on both sides of the Atlantic a bullish 
situation is more than likely to develop. 

The wool waste market is still dull 
and this inactivity coincides with a very 
general easiness in prices which covers 
all kinds of mill wastes. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ending 
Aug. 17, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 





Agriculture, are as follows: 
Week Ended 
Aug. 17 1929 1928 

Domestic...... 7,671,000 153,707,000 156,900,000 
Foreign. . 732,000 76,037,000 71,650,000 

Total... . 8,403,000 229,744,000 228,550,000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

ee 732,000 76,037,000 71,650,000 
Philadelphia... 1,016,000 59,925,000 44,169,000 
New York..... 2,016,000 48,169,000 42,307,000 

TOexs 6% x 3,764,000 184,131,000 158,126,000 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 








Ir is not only the exceptional purity of 
Laurel Green Olive Soap, but its unvary- 
ing uniformity which appeals to hundreds 
of producers of fine yarns, cloth and 
hos'ery. Write for quotations and sample. 


INCORPORATED we Productsinclude: 
WM. H. BERTOLET ee Soaps 
. SONS Ss Softeners 
t Tioga St. Boil-off Oils 


Knitting Oils 
Sulphonated Oils 


PHIl on LPHIA, PA 


Let 


stof Laurel Products, 
ge 371, Cons solidated 


vee gs 













You use specialists to lay out your mills 
to design your fabrics, to operate your 
finances. 


Why not use the 


to treat yourtextiles? They are specialists 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


ATLAN TIC CHEMICAL Co. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9914% 
pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. . 


Telepbone 5471 Works at South Lowell 





HOW MANY TIMES? 


OW many times has a friend of yours opened 
a conversation by saying “Did you see what 
TEXTILE Wor Lp said recently about—” 


And when you got back to the mill and tried to find 
the copy containing that item or article it was 
missing ? 


And because you couldn’t find the issue you lost out 
on some real worthwhile information— 


Why don’t you make sure of always having your 
own private copy of TExTiILE Woritp? Why not 
subscribe and have the copies come to your home 


where you not only may read them at your leisure 
but also keep them as a ready reference library on 
all textile matters? 


MALL THIS TODAT 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York, N. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WORLD to my home 
addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full pay- 
ment is enclosed. 

For our office records please fiil 
Name ; out the following 
Street With what company?.... 
chy .. 


State .. ei ; Position 
Key-HMT 
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FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


The proof of Fletcher 
supremacy is in the profits 
these extractors are produc- 
ing for their owners in tex- 
tile mills everywhere. 















—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED T 


/ FLETCHER WORKS 


FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 






*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Kecommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Dye Tariff Schedule 


{merican Valuation Retained— 
Two Reductions Made 


ketention by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee of American valuation as a basis 
jor the assessment of tariff duties on coal 
ar dyes is practical assurance that the 
infant industry will not be weaned for 
another decade. There are indications 
that this measure of protection was 
rved only after a struggle in com- 

as the duties on synthetic indigo 
and sulphur black were reduced from 
7c. per Ib. and 45% ad valorem to 3c. 
per Ib. and 20% ad valorem. 

(he reduction in the duties on these 
two items reflects the progress that has 
heen made in synthetic dye manufacture 
since the passage of the 1922 Tariff 
\ct,. when the American selling price 
{ similar competitive products of do- 
mestic manufacture was established as 
the basis for levying duties on imports. 
soth items are produced in bulk for 
lomestic and foreign trade. 

there was any conflict concerning 
necessity for retaining the American 
selling price as the yardstick of valua- 
on foreign dyes, the committee 
apparently was in agreement on the 
proposition that with respect to these 
two synthetic dyes at least the full 
measure of protection accorded by the 
present tariff no longer is needed. 

\s a result of the removal by the 
House of the restriction prohibiting 
application of the flexible tariff to Para- 
graplis 27 and 28, the duties imposed by 
those paragraphs on the basis of Ameri- 
can selling price now are subject to 
readjustment within a range of 50% 
up or down by presidential proc- 
amation under the procedure set up 
in Section 315 of the present law. 


eitne 


Prof. MePherson President-Elect 
of Chemical Society 


_ rot. William McPherson, dean ot 
the Department of Chemistry in Ohio 


st University, will be president of 
the American Chemical Society for 
1950 as a result of a special election, it 
is announced. Dean McPherson, who 
wil sueceed Dr. Irving Langmuir of 


nectady, N. Y., assistant director of 
rescirch of the General Electric Co., 
was named by ballot of the society’s 
il. 

cially he becomes president-elect 
‘ society, Prof. Samuel W. Parr 
e University of Illinois, who had 
chosen for this post at the last 
ar election, being unable to serve. 
Parr, called America’s leading 
iu’ ority on the chemistry of coal, would 
automatically become president on 
iry 1. Prof. Parr was president 
€ society in 1928. 
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In accordance with a change in its 
constitution, the society now elects each 
year a president and a president-elect, 
who serve in successive years. 


Canadian Foreign Trade in 
Coal Tar and its Products 


According to a report recently issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa, importations of coal tar and 
exports of tar and pitch were greater 
in 1929 than in the preceding year. 
Statistics showing this increased trade 
are given as follows: 


1927 1928 
Quantity Quantity 
Item Gals. Gals. 
Imports— 
oe Set ee BE ans 696,293 
Coal tar, crude, in packages of 
not less than I5gallons*.... 3,812,637 4,368,849 
Carbolic or heavy oil......... 1,336,312 1,803,659 
Exports— 
Coal tarand pitch........ .. 2,914,642 3,572,781 
CORO o.ecccc oss 3,472,566 1,150,766 
*Shown separately from April |, 1928. 


Plan $25,000 Pigment Plant 
at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


The E. O. Sine Shot Co., Mount 
Holly, N. J., recently organized, has 
purchased property on West Washing- 
ton St., for a one-story plant for the 
production of dye pigments, and will 
begin erection at an early date. It is 
estimated to cost about $25,000. 


Civil Service Examination for 
Textile Technologist 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an open com- 
petitive examination for ‘Textile Tech- 
nologist.” Applications for textile tech- 
nologist must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than Sept. 25. 

The examination is to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and in positions requiring similar quali- 
fications. The entrance salary is $3,800 
a year. Higher-salaried positions are 
filled through promotion. 

The duties are to have charge of all 
textile and garment projects of the 
Division of Trade Standards, to conduct 
conferences with executives of various 
branches of the textile and garment in- 
dustry, to prepare articles for publica- 
tion, and to make speeches and gener- 
ally to supervise the establishment of 
commercial standards covering grades, 
qualities, and measurements in these 
two industries. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at 
any place, but will be rated on their 
education, experience, and fitness, and 
on writings to be filed by the applicant. 
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Paris Runs to Velvets 


(Continued from page 33) 


Granyas. They are to be used for sports 
garments. Pullovers will use jerseys, 
such as jersabures from Rodier’s, djer- 
sakaskatoil, djersasoie and moussyver. 

Velours de laine are abundantly sam- 
pled in high class dressmaking circles. 
They are either spotted or plain, with 
several color effects combining partly 
rayon silk to provide a mother-of-pearl 
and pastel power effect which is popu- 
lar. 

Rodier calls these textiles Vellas and 
Vellics according as they have or have 
not any rayon. Preferred colors are 
beiges and bronze greens, a few mauve 
grays, a few bluish kinds and also sub- 
dued pinks. 

Picardie is turning out a textile with 
long pile imitating the beaver; it is 
called Tedyber and is for travelling 
coats. 

Cloths are abundant for winter, some 
are smooth and silky, such as Kashalisse 
by Rodier; the majority are zibelined, 
plain or spotted with rayon silk dots. 

There is a good call for English mate- 
rials, tweed type, with different designs 
imitating all existing knitting points. 

Many of these tweeds are made with 
double sides and can naturally be re- 
versed ; they are for travelling coats and 
smart sports garments, likewise for 
men’s and women’s tailor-made suits. 

Amongst the velours de laine should 
not be forgotten the velvets called Hud- 
son and those called Canada which are 
thick and present more or less wide ribs 
or diagonal ribs. 

Jerseys used for making up pullovers 
are of very fine cashmere wools, with 
guipure effects, lace point, spots and em- 
broidered blobs, herring-bones and 
stripes of different shades on a ground 
of net point. 


Colors for Winter 


The shades that seem to reign for au- 
tumn and winter are first of all mixtures 
of two opposite tones, always separated 
by graduation. For instance, to reach a 
chestnut by way of beige we touch 
golden yellow or orange. To go from 
ray blue to light blue we have a band of 
gray, etc. Beiges are predominant with 
browns, rock fowl, dead leaves, but there 
is an emphasis on violet and a great deal 
of red. These effects will doubtless be 
seen in distinct colors with subdued vio- 
lines and “wine dregs.” Claret is a 
color which seems due for succcess. 
There is also a somewhat bluish green 
called moon blue, rather happily sam- 
pled. 

Greens are making an effort along 
with navy. It would perhaps be as well 
to confine oneself to subdued greens. In 
dressmaking, a-good deal of sampling 
has been done in tulip pink in woolens 
and velours for tailor-mades. 

For dresses, figures will be abundantly 
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33 Elm Street 
Fall River 


William McLeod, Inc. 


/ 


Chattanooga 
Paddle-Type Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 


Investigate the latest Chattanooga development. Here 
is a machine which dyers are bound to like. 

You can see its sturdiness at a glance. Its heavy 
frame is of cast iron to resist corrosive dye liquors. 
Monel metal is employed throughout interior of tank. 
The seams are welded by Monel craftsmen. Drip 
pans are provided to catch drippings from bearings. 
Built in six sizes—ranging from 5 to 150 Ib. capacity. 

Write for full particulars. 
CHATTANOOGA Brazinc & WELDING Co. 


1309 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Established 
1°03 


Phone 
Fall River 1459 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


a i an ed pees a alee 


McLeod Wood Top Rolls 
for Spinning Frames 
Shipping Rolls for Cord Fabric 


Loom Beams 
Cloth Rolls 
Temple Rolls 
Loom Swells 
Dobby Sheaves 


Race Boards 
Crank Arms 
Pin Boards 
Underclearers 
Lathe Turnings 


THE McLEOD TEMPLE ROLLS 





Patent Applied For 


The McLeod Temple Rolls are made of wood and 
rubber, and are spiralled right and left hand. They 


hold the cloth, leave no marks, and do not disturb 
the pick. 


Send for samples of our Temple and 
Wood Top Rolls. 
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Solution circulated thru stock in a perforated cage. 





Stripping by 


Cages emptied into trucks, 
or conveyor of squeeze rolls. 


Labor reduced to a fraction of the cost with other methods 
Greatest possible output, and spinning condition unequalled 


Coral and Valetta Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 







Dyeing—Chroming—Stripping— 
Carbonizing 


RAW COTTON—RAW WOOL— 


RAGS—NOILS—SHODDY 





No pressure—no tendering of fibre. 
No felting—no matting. 





far superior to what is possible by any othe 


method. 
Everything done mechanically except dumping stock into the 
cage when loading. 


alongside extractor, or into hopp 


INCORPORATED 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, INc. 



















It’s Easy to 
Ship Textiles» 


We repeat—it is easy to ship textiles safely and 
economically if you take advantage of available 
refinements. You may feel that it is anything 
but easy—with materials so easily damaged— 
so popular to pilfer, etc. The fact remains, 
however, that thru the use of the Signode System 
of Tensional steel strapping we have shown 
hundreds of textile mills how to ship more 
safely and practically eliminate pilfering and in 
mest cases have also shown a reduction in costs. 
Ask for demonstration or Catalog No. 15T. 
There is not the slightest obligation. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 


forms of nailed-on strapping, wire tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch 


nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 














made with spotted textiles in which cot- 
ton and wool are mingled, often also a 
touch of rayon silk providing the mother- 
of-pearl effect which is so appreciated 
now. 

(hese textiles bear the appropriate 
name of Lactelya. There are a few well 
placed samples of cheviots. 

\Voolens will be seen with small or 
large spots in relief, these spots of the 
same shade are taken in the textile itself 
like plumetis. When they are particu- 
larly small, they will give materials the 
effect of goose flesh or fowl flesh, their 
name being Chair de Poule. These nov- 
eltics are intended mostly for dress-coats 
and sports coats for town wear. 

For tailor-made costumes, dress-coats 
tailor dresses the favorite shades 


jus 


] 
allG 


give signs of being plain and spotted 
beiges, black and white effects, black 
with a touch of the fashionable color: 


yellow, blue, green or red. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Made Manager of Worthington’s 
Buffalo Office 


. J. Schwanhausser, for the last two 
years assistant manager of the Harrison 
works of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., has been appointed manager 

iat company’s Buffalo works. Only 
35 years of age, Mr. Schwanhausser is one 
of the youngest executives in the firm. 


New German Rayon 

Package Dyeing Machine 
Ernest A. Stienen of the American Ober- 

maier Corp. returned to New York from 


Europe last week. Mr. Stienen announces 
that his company in Germany has _per- 
fected a new rayon package dyeing machine 
which it is expected to place on the Ameri- 


can market about Jan. 1, 1930. 


W. J. Westaway Opens Toronto 
Office 


e W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ontario, Canada, announces that it has 
opened a branch office in Toronto at 401 
Spelding Ave. better to serve customers in 


that section. This company also has an 


othce in Montreal. The Westaway Co. 
offers a complete service of mill construc- 
tion, equipment and supply for Canada’s 
textile industries. 


General Refractories Selling 
Cements Through Dealers 


neral Refractories Co., has recently 
adopted a new policy of selling their high 


teniperature cements, Grefco chrome high 
teniperature cement and Standard silica 
bonding cement. The new policy involves 


selling through dealers in all industrial 
Centcrs throughout the country. 

dealer plan itself includes liberal 
mts, exclusive territories, complete 
ction, sales and correspondence serv- 
sales and advertising literature, and 
rtising service. 
iny dealers have already shown con- 
able interest in this new policy and 
tories are rapidly being closed. G. R. 
temperature cements can now be ob- 
d more quickly through dealers. 


OBITUARY ) 


Oliver Mead Stafford 


Oliver Mead Stafford, chairman of the 
board of the Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted 
Mills Co., died at his home in Cleveland 
Heights on Aug. 15 at the age of 78 years. 
Mr. Stafford was for many years identified 
with banking and insurance companies in 
Cleveland in addition to his industrial con- 
nections. He was born and educated in 
Cleveland and after teaching school in 
Iowa for several years he began his busi- 
mess career as a messenger for the old 
National Commerce Bank. In 1883, in 
conjunction with others, he organized the 
Broadway Savings & Trust Co. Later, he 
reorganized the old Turner Worsted Mills 
and founded the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co. For nearly 50 years he was president 
of that company and four months ago was 
made chairman of the board. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Sheriff 
Street Market & Storage Co., a vice presi- 
dent and director of the Union Trust Co. 


and a director of the Canfield Oil Co. He 
was a charter member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and was for many years 


president of the Cleveland Public Library. 
He was treasurer of St. Alexis’ Hospital 
and a member of its advisory board. He 
belonged to the Union, Mid-Day and Coun- 
try Clubs and the New England Society 
and the Early Settlers Association. He is 
survived by his widow and three children. 
His son F. F. Stafford is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cleveland 


Worsted Mills Co. 


Winston D. Adams 


Winston D. Adams, former secretary of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, died suddenly of heart disease at 





Winston D. Adams 


the Pamlico Inn, Ocracoke, N. C., Sunday 
of this week. 

Mr. Adams, whose home was in Char- 
lotte, N. C., was 46 years of age at the 
time of his death. Prior to his associa- 
tional activities, he was city editor of the 
Charlotte Observer. In 1917 he was elected 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association to succeed the late 
C. B. Bryant. In 1926, he was forced to 
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resign from that position on account of 
serious eye trouble. At that time, the as- 
sociation passed a resolution, through its 
board of government, expressing its deep 
regret at the loss of Mr. Adams’ services 
and paying a glowing tribute to the work 
he had done during the reorganization of 
the association and its development to its 
present high standing. 

In addition to his connection with that 
organization, Mr. Adams, during the war 
period, was in charge of the Washington 
offices of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers and for ten 
years acted as secretary of that council, 
which represents the cotton-textile industry 
of the entire country. In 1919, he was 
secretary of the World Cotton Conference 
in New Orleans and in 1921 was secretary 
of the American delegation that attended 
and participated in the World Cotton Con- 
ference held in Liverpool and Manchester, 
England. 

Through his various activities, he became 
widely known in the industry. 


A. R. Fortune 


A. R. Fortune, aged 43, president of 
the Walker County Hosiery Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga., died at Chattanooga, 
Aug. 12, at the home of his wife’s aunt, 
Mrs. J. C. Miller, while on a visit there. 
Mr. Fortune was a grandson of the late 
Captain A. R. Steele, who together with 
his father, organized the Union Cotton 
Mills of LaFayette, now part of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation in the 


early ‘90s. Following completion of 
his education, Mr. Fortune became 
associated with the Walker County 


Hosiery Mills, later being promoted to 
general manager, and eventually being 
elected president, in which capacity, he 
served until his death. He was a direc- 
tor of the LaFayette Cotton Mills, and 
the Bank of LaFayette. 


Frederick J. Hoxie 


Frederick J. Hoxie, who was _ instru- 
mental in development of a balloon cloth 
manufactured extensively at the Warwick 
(R. I.) Mills during the World War for 
the United States Government, died at his 
home on Hoxie Court, Phenix, R. I., on 
Aug. 12. During the World War he was 
in charge of the Research Department of 
the Warwick Mills at Centerdale, R. I. 
Mr. Hoxie was also technician for a Bos- 
ton insurance company, specializing in mill 
insurance. He is survived by his widow; 
a daughter, Miss Dorothea M. Hoxie, 
Four-H Club Leader of the Northern 
Rhode Island Farm Bureau, and a _ son, 
Stephen J. Hoxie. He was a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





Henry Forbes Bigelow 


Henry Forbes Bigelow, member of the 
family which established the Bigelow Car- 
pet Co., now the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co., and a well-known architect, died at 
his summer home at Beverly Farms on 
Aug. 12, aged 62. The Bigelow family in- 
vented the power loom and it was their 
financing that made possible the develop- 
ment of the cotton, carpet and wire manu- 
factories at Clinton, Mass., and Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. Henry Forbes Bigelow 
was architect for the Hotel Touraine, 
Shawmut National Bank Building and the 
Tremont Building at Boston, Mass., and 
St. Mark’s School at Southboro, Mass. 
His widow and five sons survive. 
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BOOKS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Make Use of the 
9 . 
Other Man’s Experience 
That old saying 

about experience being the best teacher is absolutely sound 
in one sense. But most of us recite it without thinking 
that experience may be of various sorts—the experience 
of other men as well as our own, “canned experience,” if 
you please, ready for use. Just open and serve yourself! 


Do you know how much of the world’s best research on 
the Textile Industry is contained in 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS? 


That a single fact or table may be worth many times the 
price of the book to you. 


Why not take advantage of the experience of other men 
as far as we can and save not only years of time but 
many expensive lessons? 

Read over the list of books given, they cover subjects 
of interest to you. 

Bean—Chemistry and Practice of Finishing—two volumes.$20.00 
Bean and Scarisbrick—Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 12.00 
Bentley—Wool Supplement (Code)........... ; ce 2000 


Brown—Manufacture of Elastic and Non-elastic Narrow 
Fabrics ee, 2 ee Pe\sa vas oben kta nn Tere 3.00 
Buck—Flat Machine Knitting and Fabrics.............. 3.00 
Dumville and Kershaw—The Carbonizing Process....... 4.00 
Edmondson—Advanced Worsted Drawing oie pies he a 
Gordon—Cost Winding in Knitting Mills...... snc ee 
Hill—Computing Cotton Fabric Costs aE on gk ie 5.00 
Lawrie—Textile Microscopy. . ; ae eek . 6.50 
Merrill, Murden and Rowan—Warp Knitting and Glove 
Manufacturing . Ne dnd bs he tre Gane a cathe .. 6.00 
Posselt—Dictionary of Weaves—Part I. 5 a i aed . 2.00 
Posselt—Manufacture of Narrow Woven Fabrics...... : 2.00 
Posselt—Technology of Textile Design a atehes 6.00 
Schofield and Schofield—Cloth Finishing, Woolen and 
Worsted eee Te oe eee =a 8.00 
Seem—Raw Silk and Throwing........... oes femal acetel 5.00 
Smith—Cotton Yarn Manufacturing Problems..... oss SO 
Szepsi—Cost Control and Accounting for Textile Mills... 10.00 
Tompkins—Knitting Calculations ... ee et ; a | 
W hiteside—Textile Export Conversion Tables P he 2.00 


The coupon below has been prepared for your convenience. 
When ordering books you send us only the coupon properly 
filled out. The books are sent you for ten days’ free ex- 


amination—at the end of this time you either return them to 
us or remit the price of the book. 






FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Send me the books checked for 10 days’ free examination: 


Bean—Chemistry and _ Practice ....Merrill, Murden and Rowan— 

* Finishing—Two volumes, $20 Warp Knitting and Glove Manu 

> 2 ail tok ’ facturing, $6. 

Bean and  Scarisbrick—Chemis- . . 

try and Practice of Sizing $12 oe — ee of Weaves— 

ee “> Supplement Posselt Manufacture of Narrow 

(Code), : Woven Fabrics. $2. 

Brown—Manufacture of Elastic Posselt—Technology of Textile 

and Non-elastic Narrow Fabrics Design, $6. 

$3 Schofield and  Schofield—Cloth 
Finishi Woole J ors 

Buck—Flat Machine Knitting $8 — polen and Worsted 


and Fabrics, §3 Seem—Raw Silk and Throwing. 


Edmondson—Advanced Worsted $5 

Drawing, $8 Smith—Cotton Yarn Manufactur 

Gordon—Cost Finding in Knit ing Problems, $3. 

ting Mills, $4.50 Szepsi—Cost Control and Ae 

Hill—c . c Pit counting for Textile Mills, $10. 

ia ma otton Fabric Tompkins — Knitting Calcula 
ee tions, $3. 

oe Textile Microscopy, Whiteside—Textile Export Con- 
-vV. 


version Tablex §2. 


1 agree to return such books as I do not wish to keep, postpaid, within 10 
days of receipt or to send my remittance at that time 


Name 
Home Address 
City 


Positior 


Name of Company T.W.8-24-239 
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Did It Ever 
Happen to You? 


UST when there is a par- 

ticular issue of TEXTILE 
Wor pb that you are very anx- 
ious to see—an issue that has 
an article on that one thing 
you are especially interested 
in— 


Doesn’t it make you mad to 
find that Jim or Henry or 
Bill has the issue and “hasn’t 
finished yet with it” or “left 
it at home and lost it” — 


There’s just one way to make 
sure you get every copy of 
TEXTILE Wor_p — subscribe 
for a copy to be sent to your 
home. Save each copy and 
after a few months you'll have 
a reference library covering 
all angles of the industry— 
and you won't have to hurry 
reading it because you know 
the “next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


TEXTILE WorLb 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WorRLD to my 
home addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars 
in full payment is enclosed. 


Name 


For our office records please fill out the following: 


With what company ? 


Position 
Key DHY 


A 


